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4 4 ^ ^^ ember hours of the nhieteenth century are here. The gloaming time 

^^ of this cycle of a hundred years is upon us. Shall the ship of state be 

held upon the course which Gkxl through the Fathers set for her, or 

shall the brilliant star of her peace and power be allowed to be diverted, be 

made to grow dim and to lose its heavenly luster ? 

"That a dark time of trouble is before this land and before the world, and is 
swiftly closing in upon the sons and daughters of men, is evident to many of 
different faiths, both spiritual and secular. We hear the mutterings of the storm, 
the distant roar of the angry billows of strife in things religious and civil. The 
tempest will surely break, but let it be our holy glory, our sacred joy, that 
although we may be broken by it, we shall never bend before it. Infinitely hap- 
pier is the man who is defeated in a good cause than the man who is victorious 
in a bad one. 

" But the tempest produced by transgression in things individual and things 
national will not last forever; it cannot last for long. Sin and transgression are 
terrible things; but they carry in their breasts a poison which not only destroys 
all that it touches, but ultimately breeds destruction to themselves. In sin and 
wickedness Providence has fixed an evolution unto death. 

** After the night there will come the glorious dawning of the better mom. It 
will be for the good and the pure. We may differ as to how it will come, but 
that it will come we all believe. Soon will be heard the great voice in heaven 
saying: * The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.^ 

" The citizens of that blest kingdom will be those who have known the power 
of being— of being true as steel to priceless principle of right in things national 
as well as in things personal. For the kingdom of GK)d itself is founded upon the 
principle of right, founded upon the consent of the governed, and the voices of 
the redeemed will whisper gently among the amaranthine fiowers, saying: 
•Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power.' 

"Therefore let us work for right principles while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work. Let us gird up the loins of our minds, and be 
sober, and hope to the end for the grace which is to be brought unto us at the 
ooming of Jesus Christ.''^— Maqan. 



" It is an incontestable truth that there is more havoc made in one year by 
men of men than has been made by all the lions, tigers, iMtnthers, ounces, 
leopards, hyenas, rhinoceroses, elephants, bears, and wolves upon their several 
species since the beginning of the world, though these agree ill enough with each 
other and have a much greater proportion of rage and fury in their comi)osition 
than we have. But with respect to you, ye legislators, ye civilizers of mankind, 
ye Orpheuses, Moseses, Monoses, Solons, Theseuses, Lycurguses, NiunasI With 
respect to you be it spoken, your regulations have done more mischief in cold 
blood than all the rage of the fiercest animals in their greatest terrors or furies 
has ever done or ever could do I "— Burkb. 



"Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see 
her as an eagle, muing her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
iU^f of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and fiocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schismi,''— 
Kmroir. 
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DEDICATION. 



This work is dedicated to conservatiye Americans who 
think the people composing the United States are not 
united on the principle of unlimited submission to the 
boundless self-aggrandizement and unlimited domination 
of a complacent bureaucracy of a Power-holding Class 
which proposes to substitute for the constitutional limita- 
tions of the great charter of their liberties trite ideas of 
glory and gold, the unsubstantial ghosts of prosperity, 
colonial expansion and that most desecrably sacrilegious 
of all political cant, the manifest destiny of a usurper to 
wage a war of conquest under the false and foul pretense 
of assimilating the Spirit of the Christ of history (whose 
life was love, teaching that the whole duty of man con- 
sisted in loving his neighbor), with the demoniac spirit of 
greedy Commercialism proclaiming from prehistoric ages 
her sovereignty over the globe and floating her blood-red 
flag in easy supremacy only when she had first soaked the 
land with gore. It seemed to the author, a dispassionate 
being whose vision was not dimmed and bleared by the 
prejudice of a so-called public opinion (created in reality 
by the sophists and sycophants of the Power-holding 
Class), whose bell did not clink as the politicians think, 
but who represented the energy, intellect, power, and char- 
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acter of the nation to which he belongs, might prefer the 
noble aspect of the Eising Sun of Independent Manhood 
to the Setting Sun of Darkness, Blood, Misery, the de- 
pendency of man upon man, of serf upon lord and vas- 
sal upon suzerain, or veiled slavery as now practised in 
America under Trust, with a multitude of vassals in the 
possession and domain of one absolute Trust Lord. The 
author is of opinion, not so much to get knowledge as to 
prevent ignorance from being foisted upon him, the 
American with average sense should deeply scrutinize the 
fiscal policy which for the past forty years by secretly and 
steadily diverting the flow of industrial wealth from the 
public pool and draining it into the channels of the Power- 
holding Class has laid the foundation for the huge over- 
shadowing train of evils which have almost swept all the 
stars out of our firmament. 

A thoughtful investigator will quickly discern that 
couleur de rose prosperity is a mere political fetich; that 
the luminif erous scintillations of prosperity were mirrored 
as by a diamond in the possession of a tyrannical crew 
and corporation of Prosperity impostors; that the pros- 
perity diamond was the property of the Furies of private 
interest, the importunate clients of potent statists, whose 
far-seeing fiscal forces had long since legislated its cost 
out of the public pocket ; that, like Juno in the fable of lo, 
the argument of a flourishing state was the politician's 
masterpiece to further qualify and mold the sufferance 
and subject the Public to the length of the foot — ^that i$ 
to tread upon their necks. 
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In view of the centralized organized forces of the 
Gogs and Magogs of the Power-holding Class, imbecile 
flatness alone can fail to perceive with largeness of knowl- 
edge and readiness of resolve the religion of organization 
would mark the epoch of an era that had knocked the 
breath ont of their systematic robbery. The foreboding 
is already dawning that the actual historical development 
of America lies deeper than the frightful scourges of Trust 
and Imperialism now threaten. This point is the piv- 
otal one. A rigid scientific investigation will reveal Trust 
in the near future standing upon the higher plane of a 
higher economic synthesis. The ballot-box sanctuary and 
palladium of our liberty being preserved, the present so- 
ciety of the Power-holding Class is not a solid crystal. 
Who of us can choose but smile at the clatter of Imperial- 
ism, the loathsomeness, the gaudy rottenness of huge 
monstrous hungry and ravenous harpies making their 
chief kennel in Trust? In the course of the dialogue 
the investigator (be he not too deep in party dotage), will 
discover the tricks, dodges, and undercurrents, the dis- 
guises and designs of the demure politician who stands for 
the decadence of America as the successors of the Caesars 
at the commencement of its decline stood for the fall of 
the Eoman Empire. The reader will further find how 
rapine may serve itself by fair and honorable pretense of 
public good, and how indirect taxation by inequitable legis- 
lation is the prodigy of dire portent whose subtle alchemy 
has steadily and stealthily sucked and sucked heaps and 
hecatombs of gold from the bullion of Industry, 
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The critical acumen of the I am I voter will shortly 
realize that the towering steadfast heights of the doctrine 
of the equality of man before God and the American State 
is indissolubly associated with and rests upon the im- 
movable foundation of American civilization. In the near 
future, if not now, with highest prowess and the un- 
daimted courage of high-minded, honorable men. Demo- 
crat and Eepublican and Eepublican and Democrat, will 
extend the area of freedom and wrest their precious in- 
heritance from the grip of corporation bribery, direct and 
indirect; and tear national legislation from the hands of 
swollen provincial Dogberries, upstart mushroom trades- 
men — an aristocracy of greedy shopkeepers, an abortive 
spawn of tax-bom riches, mountebank money jugglers, 
bandogs and rampant satyrs cowering over their gold, all 
floating scum-like uppermost, and in a greater or lesser 
degree greedy purveyors of the great volume of industrial 
wealth. 

The first part of the work deals with statistics and the 
historical facts which disclose the subtle processes of in- 
tellectual injustice which have guided our fiscal and 
economic policy; the last trenches upon the law and phe- 
nomena which interlace and trace the genesis of Trust to 
the fiscal policy of the Eepublican party. Clearness 
without superficiality has been the object. The author 
has not aspired to sit on the seat of the scornful, but to 
treat all the questions touched upon with a tolerance be- 
fitting their diflBculty and weight. Where the very atmos- 
phere is saturated with falsehood, and conspiracy is being 
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spun within conspiracy, the public must be '^mostly fools'' 
not to realize the gravity of the national peril, and tamely 
walk into the yoke of Imperialism which is being prepared 
as if for cattle. The whole scheme, like a serpent 
coiled, lies buried beyond the reach of complete discovery. 
Commercial aggression is the milk on which the imperial 
viper feeds. Something, however, if not all, may be done to- 
ward unraveling the plots of the mysterious designers so 
freely shedding American blood for Colonial Expansion. 
A new era is surely about to dawn when restless Trust, 
striding the narrow world like a Colossus, rears his royal 
court palaces upon the dizzy heights and towering moun- 
tains of our industrial wealth, while arch plotters and in- 
triguing hypocrites, believing that America is theirs to do 
what they please with, are artfully contriving, drafting 
plans and carving deep-set foundation stones for the estab- 
lishment of an imperial military empire on the ruins of 
constitutional liberty. The Author. 



1; 



PREFACE. 



Several years since on a serene magnificent June 
night, under the long hollow massy hall of a dimly- 
lighted dungeon-like barrack, feeling the lethargy of the 
prison creeping over him, the author turned toward an 
aperture in the dusky roof just as the moonbeams were 
falling in silvery showers above the tops of the snow shin- 
ing mountains. Invoking the gentle deity of dreams, as 
he watched the cold starry sentinels posted in the dark 
blue midnight sky, and heard the distant footfalls of the 
guards, he sank to slumber, but not to sound repose nor 
softly sweet. As the guest of a Siberian Department of 
Silence and Surveillance, at the grey dawn of a raw and 
gusty morning, lowering and scowling over the dark 
landscape, the author awakened just in time to review 
Hell in training, and almost to hear the despairing mur- 
murs of the damned before the fire was kindled. 

At the moment of his awakening the Hell God of the 
Czar had commenced to unlock the ponderous jaws of that 
icy vault of revolt against Tyranny. A letter and permit 
conducted the author through the dayless gloom of the damp 
tomb. The last revelation of the hellish sepulcher was a 
marvelous revealment; one of those completely developed 
men of noble greatness, cast in a perfect mold of manly 
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beauty; marked was the presence and majestic the mien of 
the magnificently slender, pale, and haggard Dian with 
raven hair, straight nose, and black eyes. 

The sunlit presence of an American, so genial and cor- 
dial is the spirit of Liberty, instantly warmed to life a heart 
long and painfully frozen to glacial death. A sympathetic 
glow of feeling not wholly possible to suppress seemed to 
lift up and awaken the dormant powers of a vigorous un- 
derstanding which had long breathed only th« icy poison 
of the sepulture. The genius of this night prison, the 
eternal spirit of this chainless mind, with the authority 
naturally and properly belonging to intellectual superiority, 
had kept its solitary watch even under the Siberian grave- 
mound of Eussian Justice. 

Suddenly aroused, the carriage of the exile bespoke calm 
courage and imdauntedness. In a cultivated voice, with- 
out polite circumlocution, but with an unsurpassed ele- 
gance of manner, full of meekness and a cheek-redness of 
spiritual simplicity and health-breathing charity, the pris- 
oner said he was expiating the crime of a Socialist suspect, 
"I am not,^* he continued, "a creature of such unintelli- 
gent impulse. They have read history to little purpose 
who do not perceive that socialism and communism are 
epidemic diseases usually concomitants of the parasitic era 
of a lawless ruler. The historical sequence of despotic au- 
thority throughout the ages shows that the usurper of the 
rights of others is the real communist, who first threatens, 
and, if suffered to go unchecked, sooner or later destroys 
the bases of society. Even when truth is upon their side 
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mankind can be slowly acclimated only to new problems; 
only a fervent desire to know and diflfuse knowledge will 
lead men to investigate social forces. Timeliness under 
the most liberal forms of government is essential to effect 
those reformations which add most to the societary well- 
being of both classes. Both are but the children of to-day, 
and cannot be the men of to-morrow without the antece- 
dent parentage of thought.^^ Just as the author felt he 
must have some further talk with the erect and intrepid 
spirit, the austerely inquisitive Deputy Czar, who was 
afficted with a superfetation of voluminous paunch, and 
self-infected elephantine leprosy of soul, after closely in- 
specting his annotation, coldly motioned the author to 
move on. Instantly the prisoner's face resumed its heroic 
firmness, his voice was sonorous and clear, but, as the 
fettered hand waved farewell, a teardrop glistened upon 
the uplifted lengthening chain. 

It is not strange that the political concepts of this am- 
bassador of Christ, whose finely sculptured form was locked 
in the iron of Eussian despotism, should have left a life- 
long impression upon the author. 

The reflection that the forces of civilization cramped in 
dungeons of ignorance, shackled by custom, and gyved 
by the Cerberus of commercial greed might encounter in 
America the fate which manacled the Siberian exile, 
together with the philosophic doctrine of that scientific 
statesman in regard to the subversion of Justice and 
disregard to our social compact, suggested to the author 
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the educational purpose of the Imaginary Dialogue of 
President McEanley and Senator Hanna. 

The intrinsic grandeur of the exile's character, con- 
trasted with the external splendor of President McElinley 
and Senator Hanna, arrayed in the festal rohes of Imperial- 
ism and Prosperity, will depreciate the gravity of the dis- 
course only in the estimation of the readers who see the 
comical aspects of the personw dramatis. The author ac- 
knowledges many unsightly errors revealed by print which 
the manuscript did not discover. Some of the material 
was collated, but the compilation of the work did not com- 
mence until after the adjournment of the Kansas City Con- 
vention on July 6, 1900, and sparse opportunity was af- 
forded for revision during the author's illness. 

To exorcise the economic skeletons and present more 
vivid and pleasing images of thought, and in following 
precedents set by Plato, Sir Christopher North, Walter 
Savage Landor, and more modem writers, the author 

^^has dialogued for him what he would say." 

At the opening of their conversation the Senator finds 
the President extremely perplexed, stricken with remorse, 
and unwilling to agree even to a short armistice with truth. 
The Senator's inflexible resolution and subtle designs in- 
terest and finally overcome the scruples of the President. 
At the satiric prodding of the Senator the compunctious 
visitings of the President quickly vanish. The Senator is 
by no means made to appear a microcism on stilts. He is 
in fact the shears of Party Destiny. He is not at all ap- 
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prehensive that the overloaded Public Ass may kick off the 
burdens of the Power-holding Class. His stock of knowl- 
edge is so inexhaustible he can masquerade with truth and 
play the fool with circumspection; he displays his prowess 
rather in ridicule of his opponents than in pompous dis- 
courses — so the end is gained, what signifies the route ! — 
and when he opes his mouth the President is silent. 
For his natveU as a politician, conscientious love of 
Justice, lack of independent volition, and discern- 
ment in judging human affairs, the President is re- 
proached by the Senator, who regards him unfit to control 
a party corrupted by the sordid soul of commercialism. 
Throughout the discussion the Senator is justly appre- 
hensive of the irresolution and weakness of the President, 
whom he counsels to be hypercritical, cautious, not what 
he seems, but always what he sees. The judicious 
critic may censure as unsuitable the parrot-like speeches 
of the President and those of his mealy-mouthed mouth- 
pieces, but he is assured they are facsimiles as reported of 
Jack skyscraper — ^prosperity and imperial soaring. As to 
the majesty of Senator Hanna's genius and the demonism 
of his political orthodoxy, there is no other nor greater 
evidence than their impress stamped indelibly upon the 
President and the Eepublican party. 

The forked crest of the Senator, his sarcastic petulance, 
ruthless logic, and smooth-tongued authority are mani- 
fest throughout the consultations. These N"apoleons of 
Tyranny have no sort of competition in their trade of 
Politics : Each has an equal portion of liberal self -forget- 
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fulness; both are sagacious of their quarry from afar. The 
selfishness of a policy designedly unconscientious is the 
beautiful wickedness of the Senator, but the politics of 
the President seek to found the stem morality of their 
depravity on something like principle. The Senator, 
thoroughly familiar with the imperialistic mission of 
the Eepublican party, defends and justifies it. Both fore- 
see that a handful of the Power-holding Class must even- 
tually fill their maw with all industrial wealth. They 
apprehend the anarchical tumult of a threatening future. 
They paint its destruction rather in blood than color. 
The Senator is the pilot who weathers the storm, and with- 
out emotion these proprietors of the commonweal regard 
fury giving birth to fury, vengeance to vengeance, all 
the bonds of society violently torn asunder and America 
plunged into the deepest gloom by a threatened second 
Civil War, darting into its wild career and tingeing its 
onward track with purple gore, to release the Public from 
a new form of trust and imperial slavery far worse in its 
effect upon the individual and nation than negro slavery. 
Their deep-laid schemes to alter the course and Constitu- 
tion of America have but too much resemblance to per- 
fidy and are a real conspiracy. The conspirators regard 
the sun of liberty as already in eclipse. They prefer to 
ride upon the storm. More advisedly to strike the blow 
for Imperialism, the Coalition of Prosperity, Imperial- 
ism, and Colonial Expansion freely discuss the bearings of 
our economic and fiscal policy. 
The President has not the nerve immediately to accede 
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to the plan of a falsification of election returns, or to 
the Senator's suggestions of another election by visiting 
statesmen with the Supreme Court to umpire the game. 
Although he at first religiously protests, the President 
reluctantly yields to the imperious suggestions of the 
Senator that scruples in politics are out of place, and 
agrees that the future statecraft of the party should be 
based upon the imperial policy of Louis XI. They finally 
agree that the man who does not know how to dissimulate 
does not know how to rule the American people. When 
wholly dissevered from association with the business 
management, the laryl and the ludel politics of the Be- 
publican parfy, and in their assumed parts as grave law- 
yers, economists, publicists, and statesmen they unfold the 
problems of Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, and 
the Gold Standard, the actors shine with a giant power in 
their strength and vigor of maturity. The iciperial revo- 
lutionary movements of these principal personages in the 
history of America to-day are of an emphatic character. 
In the development of the dialogue clearly can be traced 
the threatened fall of the Eepublic. The President unites 
the wisdom of the Priest and the Prince with a certain 
calm benignity of manner and a thorough consciousness 
of the most perfect uprightness of intention, only he is 
too fond of roundabout ways of operating and of acting 
invisibly like an Earthly Providence. For the purpose of 
illuminating its working the Senator, with an extraordi- 
nary display of dexterity, unmasks the party machinery 
and shows its pretended patriotism to be a mere, sheer 
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vulgar theatrical illusion. Neither of them, however, 
towers much above it. A purity most spotless and such 
eloquence as gives falsehood the effect of truth and is 
most persuasive in representing perfunctory fraud as con- 
scientious performance of duty render the lights and 
shadows of the President's character singulariy interesting, 
while nothing is more sublime than the energetic bile of 
the Senator in his philanthropic crusade against the Con- 
stitution. 

Senator Hannahs politic discrimination and perfect 
knowledge of aristocratic conditions in America and their 
incontrovertible tendencies toward an alliance Imperial 
facilitate his ambitious purposes. He is the spirit which 
is to make the Eepublican multitude take one direction. 
His transitions are sudden and take progression forward. 
He stands ready coldly and sternly to give to his party tal- 
ents which belong to mankind. The Senator affords many 
illustrations, transcendently his own, of the grave and 
undiminished fullness of his capacity for sordid calcula- 
tions and the subtle wiles and artifices which throw a cloud 
upon the face of truth. If not to the gulls and crows who 
flock over the carrion, between themiselves the actors are 
free to confess the rottenness of the President's heavenly 
mission. 

They ruthlessly expose the boasted commercial advan- 
tages of colonial expansion (a colorable warrant only for 
trucking the Constitution) to the merciless satire of trade 
statistics and the horrors of an investigation of its effect 
upon the London laboring classes. At the conclusion of 
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their consultation, in a side-show for mutual diversion and 
instruction, without professional twaddle, but with marked 
ability and the precision which the grave economic sub- 
jects demand, the President and Senator take part as of 
counsel for the People. Without entering into a labyrinth 
of financial or economic sophistry, they wield weapons 
more formidable than ordinary political logic. 

Acting the role of democratic statesmen, they are rivals 
in their familiarity with the noble economic precepts of 
the statesmanship of Gunton. These all-powerful dispos- 
ers of the American Eepublic confess that the fundamental 
eternal basis on which all free and independent society ex- 
ists depends upon the mutual realization of the ties which 
bind all classes into homogeneous unity. They admit that 
our societary movements are toward a greater definiteness 
of economic and social reform relations; the specialization 
of functions and their interdependence, increase of wealth, 
power and freedom for the individual, and as civiliza- 
tion advances the organic prosperity of the whole com- 
munity depends more and more upon the industrial and 
social welfare of the laboring class. No sooner is the 
banner of these past masters in statecraft unfurled, when 
by vigorous research of patient and disinterested investi- 
gation the Titans are about to scale the heavens, than they 
fall suddenly and hard into the degrading materialism 
of business. Both master and pupil find it impossible 
to banish Business, Budel and the Baryl from the domain 
of the political economy of the Eepublican party. Senator 
Hanna reflects on the sanctimoniousness of the President, 
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whom he regards as a small figure lifted into dignity by 
the splendid pedestal on which he stands. The reader 
may conclude, with the revered Lincoln, "if we could first 
know where we are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do it/^ but no thought- 
ful man fails to perceive that very soon a mighty tidal 
wave will approach America and leave high upon the 
beach a mark which by and by, will become the mighty 
level of the ocean. "^ 

THE AUTHOB. 



EXTRACTS 



"And now the time in special is by privilege to write 
and speak what may help to the further discussing of 
matters in agitation. The temple of Janus with his two 
controversial faces might now not unsignificantly be set 
open. And though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we 
do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter ? 
How confuting is the best and surest suppressing/^ — 
Milton. 

"Truth indeed came once into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look 
on; but when He ascended, and His apostles after Him were 
laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the 
virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four winds. Prom that time 
ever since the &d friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the man- 
gled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb 
by limb still as they could find them.*^ — Milton. 



XX Extracts. 

"For who knows not that Truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty? She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious; these are the shifts and 
defenses that error uses against her power: give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for then she 
speaks not true as the old Proteus did, who spake oracles 
only when he was caught and bound, but then rather she 
turns herself into all shapes, except her own, and perhaps 
tunes her voice according to the time, as Micaiah did be- 
fore Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness." 
— Milton, 

"The people of England, delivered from a government 
which disgraced, oppressed, and betrayed them, fought 
under William as their forefathers had fought under Eliz- 
abeth, and after an almost uninterrupted struggle of more 
than twenty years, in which they were often abandoned 
by fortune, but never by their own constancy and magna- 
nimity, they at length once more defeated those projects 
of guilty ambition, boundless aggrandizement, and uni- 
versal domination which had a second time threatened 
to overwhelm the whole civilized world. They rescued 
Europe from being swallowed up in the gulf of extensive 
empire, which the experience of all times points out as the 
grave of civilization — ^where men are driven by violent 
conquest and military oppression into lethargy and slav- 
ishness of heart — ^where, after their arts have perished 
with the mental vigor from which they spring, they are 
plunged by the combined power of eflfeminacy and ferocity 
into irreclaimable and hopeless barbarism." — Macintosh, 
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'fBut Jurisprudence, sat condoling by the death-bed of 
the old pro-slavery Constitution. She had beheld the 
awful rising and the dark setting of that blood-red orb 
of Despotism which lately challenged America to the 
Arbitrament of civil war for the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of equality by due process of law. ... ' 
*^In the sight of the legions of rebellion, with their 
garments rolled in blood, they conceived the constitutional 
polity, of equality of right armed with due process of 
law^ They felt the deep significance of past events which 
might again repeat themselves in America, and they re- 
solved upon this radical constitutional remedy. 

''AH the crises of the world were before the authors of 
these amendments. The confused noise of battle, its agony 
and sufferings, its sacrifices, were fully in view when they 
said, T<et us adopt a policy that no device or jugglery of 
statecraft can destroy, annul, or evade. We will give 
a fresh charter to life, liberty, and property in America. 
We will elevate the principle of equality by due process of 
law upon a high pedestal. The privileges, rights, and 
immunities of the citizen shall not be tortured, cork- 
screwed, and serpentined. They shall not be diverted to 
the vile uses of despotism by any of its swindles, old or 
new. As Americans we must stand together; and our 
onward march shall be marked by the inspiring music 
of 'Equality of Eights by Due Process of Law.* Those 
who come after us shall out of the stones of this temple 
of liberty build no sepulcher . for equality before the 
law. . . . 
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'TPhey conceived that the absolute sway of an imperials 
ism which claims for its authority divine right aflfords 
no graver illustration of inequality than the decree of a 
court (or sans-culotte) which violates the infinite sacred- 
ness of a civic personality. Individual rights, they said, 
were not a matter of mere constitutional parchment, the 
violation of which was only a technical breach of a tech- 
nical law. They contended that that decree does not con- 
form its mandate to equality of rights by due process of 
law, which fails to recognize the inner spirit of man, his 
individual character, or the awakening of his dormant 
energies. . . . 

"Equality by due process of law introduced into the 
Constitution a new, stupendous, organic provision, con- 
servative of the unity, growth, identity, structure, and 
development of the new germs of freedom unfolded by 
the altered conditions which now environ all American- 
ized races. The terms of this constitutional compact 
are not susceptible of any other analysis. Whatever judi- 
cial interpretation of equality by due process of law falls 
short of this copious construction grasps but feebly the 
significance of this potent instrumentality. Equality by 
due process of law was no longer the theoretical, but the 
actual, development of the constitutional policy of the 
equality of mankind in America. It is the most perfect 
realization, by the state, of the divine relations of man- 
kind, under the best form of government which has ever 
existed on earth. . . . 

"Equality of right by due process of law is not a merely 
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locals technical law term. Its high place is to be found 
in the archives of the family of nations. In one form or 
another its sacred claims have been written and rewritten 
in the blood of all peoples, of all ages and all climes; 
but again and again the upper and the nether millstones 
of despotism have ground its bloodstained charters into 
dust. Its chief postulate, marked in the records of ages, 
is the same to-day as it was in the pre-Socratic age; that 
the state was made for man, not man for the state; that 
personal rights are as inalienable as personality; that 
God can and will allow no one to rule absolutely but 
Himself. 

'T^hey realized that the American germ Equality,* 
young yet full of years, was as subject to multiform and 
grotesque perversion in the New World as Christianity 
itself had always been in the Old. With the keen in- 
spiration of the spirit of liberty they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and 
the duty of universal benevolence and charity in the 
state constitute the true foundation of the principle of 
equality of man before the law/^ — Jmtice and Juris- 
prudence. 

*T?o history heaped upon history, to centuries upon 
centuries, the records of which contain the struggles of 
man against man for equality, a vast pile of ruin upon 
ruin (the dust and blood of antique time), their ears are 
closed. From this mighty drama upon the ^background 
of eternity* these doctrinaires turn aside. Their powers of 
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generalization are apparently not suflSeiently broad to 
perceive that the miscellaneous crimes, assassinations, in- 
surrections, banishments, bastiles, reigns of terror, sov- 
ereign conquerors, new parties, invasions, executions, re- 
volts, intrigues, councils, treaties, annexations, leagues, re- 
formations, conspirators, policies, cabals, impeachments all 
summed up, involve the recognition, denial, and reassertion 
before God and man, imder the ever-varying phases of the 
political condition of mankind in the present and bygone 
ages, of the sacred principle of the equality of man^s 
rights in the state; and they all seem to be directed 
toward this end; the fundamental doctrine of Christian- 
ity arising from its assertion of the common brother- 
hood of man by the 

'^ 'Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Bough-hew them how we wilV* 

— Justice and Jurisprudence, 

*^Its unclarified eye has not penetrated beyond the sur- 
face of these great events, which teach that universal 
equality is the foundation of the stability of the state. 
It is blind to the stem events and terrible truths which 
glare out from the past. It seems unaware that the 
story of man in the Old World is written in the history 
of princes, kings, and tyrants who also and in like man- 
ner trampled this sacred principle beneath their unhal- 
lowed feet. These precedents for the disdain of the equal- 
ity of man are contained in the field-books of ancient 
conquerors, those butchers of mankind who deluged the 
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earth with blood rather than submit to this law of right 
reason^ and the whispering of the divinity within them.'^ 
— Justice and Jurisprudence. 

"These are only a few of the witnesses which attest 
the eternal struggle between the warring elements, tyranny 
against quality, seeking the overi;hrow of the divine prin- 
ciple which has entered into the economy of Providence 
ever since the foundation of governments. Upon France, 
following fast upon Louis XIV. and the iron scourges 
of their kind who rebelled against this decree of the 
great Author of governments on earth, came a terrific 
avenger, the French Eevolution, making war upon 
the permanently privileged orders of the old states and 
overi:hrowing the fiendish tyrants who denied this God- 
given prerogative of man. It could find no sanctuary on 
earth; and inscrutable Providence, which does not always 
stay the impending avalanche, but, suddenly imbending 
the ordinances and letting loose the powers of nature, 
sometimes burns and wastes a vast country by the fiery 
current of a volcanic irruption, called up that gorgeous 
bloodstained specter, the terrific apparition of the French 
Eevolution, which, like the bruised adder, turned and 
struck Its mortal fangs inflamed with rage and hate' 
into those monsters who claimed the right divine to op- 
press, brutalize, and torture their brother man.'' — Justice 
and Jurisprudence, 

^The majesty of the principle of equality in the state 
is indeed inviolable. In the French Revolution, though 
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long delayed, this law, which had been grossly violated, 
struck back ^ost serpent-like'; and the awful tragedy 
in which that lesson was veiled spared not any order 
in its progress. Justice, treading ruthlessly in its 
slippery, bloody shambles, cried aloud, saying. Why callest 
thou me murderer, and not rather the wrath of God, burn- 
ing after the steps of the oppressor and cleansing the 
earth when it is wet with blood? And strange indeed 
it must seem if the working of Providence is not kept 
steadfastly in view, that while the sun of liberty was thus 
eclipsed; while the presiding demons of that storm of 
havoc from day to day 'nursed the dreadful appetite of 
death' ; while the swinish commune sat at their banquet of 
blood, the multitude, with a fixed and determined will 
and in a strange but steadfast handwriting, traced upon 
the walls of Paris the true watchwords of human progress. 
Liberie, Fraternite, Egalite. It is the misunderstanding 
or misapplication of these terms which has constituted, 
through the courses of time, the original sin of all govern- 
ments." — Justice and Jurisprudence, 

''The principle of equality by due process of law is 
founded upon the doctrine that 'Man is by nature a po- 
litical being.' The principles of equality before the law, 
by due process of law, occupy great historical places in 
the arena of the v/orld's history. They cannot be inter- 
preted by mere legal fiction generated by partisan pas- 
sion. Their sap is not derived from the scholastic tree 
of technical jurisprudence. In their political and con- 
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stitutional interpretation these venerable provisions touch 
the life of humanity. Their historical. Christian sig- 
nificance means ^the imity of the human in the divine 
Fatherhood.' The noble lineage of these legal phrases is 
to be traced through all those proverbs and axioms of 
freedom and liberty which represent the coined wisdoln 
and humanity of past ages. In whatever language they 
are written, by whatever tongue they are spoken, their 
true interpretation and mission is: 'Justice against vio- 
lence;' TLaw against anarchy;' Treedom against oppres- 
sion/" — Justice and Jurisprudence. 

*'Some Paracelsus of heathendom, 'covered with the 
awful hoar of innumerable ages' and older far than juris- 
prudence, who had witnessed the mighty formations of 
the ages, and had come, in these latter days, to testify to 
the process of blood, through which the crude, coarse 
principle of inequality had been finally transmitted into 
that of pure equality in America, just as the mighty 
Meynour, conjured up by Bulwer in that marvel of creative 
genius, Zanoni, had watched the gradual change of gross 
metals into gold, the pearl, the diamond, and the ruby 
by the fire of the lamp of the Eosicrucians ; some political 
seer, some Solon, familiar with all the precedents, prin- 
ciples, and charlatanry of despotism, would smile an icy 
smile when told by explanatory, excusatory, but self- 
accusatory Jurisprudence, I have relaxed a little from a 
vigorous construction, a rigid enforcement of the con- 
stitutional, organic law, in order to accommodate its strict 
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equality of right to the wealmess of our humanity/' — 
Justice and Jurisprudence, 

^These gross approaches to inequality axe the short 
cuts, the by-roads, over which the loathsome phantom, 
Despotism, always makes stealthy advances upon the ter- 
ritory of freedom/' — Justice and Jurisprudence. 

*T[s it a task too Herculean for the intellectual back- 
wardness of the enlightened aristocracy of America to 
apprehend the truth, that upon the divine side of this 
principle stand the Christian martyrs, the articles of 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence, Wash- 
ington, Sumner, Seward, Lincoln, those advance couriers 
of Equality, those agitators of the slavery question, the 
authors of civil rights, and an innumerable array of 
bright and shining lights ? That by its human side stand 
Herod of Jewry, the Middle Ages of serfdo , feudal- 
ism, slavery, the original compromise between the North 
and South embodied in the Constitution which acknowl- 
edged slavery, the Fugitive-Slave Law, and the slavery 
events which preceded secession and armed rebellion in 
America, the dark shadows of the spirit of the piratical 
Malay, the assassinating Thug, Booth, Czardom, Nihil- 
ism, the' socialism of Chicago." — Justice and Jurispru- 
dence. 

"From prehistoric ages downward this divine prin- 
ciple has erected temples to the unknown Providence 
which worked by universal, inevitable law which altereth 
not; the law of a wise Providence, the unvaryingness of 
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whose rules of action is the same in the workings of na- 
ture as in the administration of governments — a law, 
the moral and political equilibrium of which can no more 
be disturbed with political impunity than a cyclone re- 
sulting from a disturbance of the atmospheric equilibrium 
can be controlled by the hand of man. It was this great 
law working in their hearts which piloted the Pilgrim 
Fathers to America. For the preservation of its primi- 
tive sacredness the organic union of the American state 
was first formed. To the holy covenant for this 'rule of 
right' the hand of Washington afterward set the crimson 
seal at Yorktown; for its overthrow Sumter's bombard- 
ment challenged the nation to civil war. After a career 
of matchless greatness. Grant, the intrepid hero, en- 
throned at Appomattox the natural justice of this im- 
mortal principle. The highest insignia of General 
Grant's glory as a Christian, warrior, statesman, and 
citizen are in the grandeur of the precedent, that illus- 
tration of the American principle of equality which this 
great conqueror of the New World afforded those of the 
Old — ^an example second to that of Washington alone, 
who, having also surrendered his sword to the state whose 
life it had saved, sat down at the foot of Peace and ex- 
tended everywhere her olive branches." — Justice and Juris- 
prudence. 

'^Despotic power would clap her hands for joy at the 
eclipse of the star of liberty, and would view with delight 
the spectacle of the moping owls, whom its brightness had 
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blinded, leaving their squalid nests to reign again amid 
the darkness/' — Justice and Jurisprudence. 

^TJpon this grand, broad, colossal, humane, and Chris- 
tian foundation rest the commandments of these three 
Articles. They are the embodiment of the experience 
and wisdom of the long line of the generations of the 
sons of men, who sought, through all forms of govern- 
ment, from the primitive ages of savagedom downward, 
for equality of right by due process of law. The Philo- 
sophic statesmen who laid these foundations had long known 
that ever since the origin of the American government 
the divine and human side of equality of rights, like sep- 
arate streams, had held divergent courses. They saw that 
aggregations of separate races of men, with local antago- 
nistic interests, and lacking that reciprocity and commu- 
nity of interests which are the true amalgamators of na- 
tions, could not without a war of races or sections long 
adhere together under any form of government; that the 
society of the American state must be one in adversity 
or in prosperity, in sunshine or in storm, in sympathy, 
in purpose, in sacrifice.'' — Justice and Jurisprudence. 

'It was evident to these profoundly sagacious intel- 
lects that the law toward which all governments tend — 
the law of equal freedom — ^must properly be considered 
the law of nature and the governing and guiding princi- 
ple which best preserves the equilibrium of the state ; that 
the principle of the constitutional system which works 
the necessary cohesion of the individuals of the state by 
the universal equality of liberty, political, intellectual, 
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sociological, and moral, was the very comer-stone of pop- 
xdar liberty. They reflected that the strength of the na- 
tion consists in the just appreciation of the civic grandeur 
of the station of individual members. Their political 
reason sought some deep foundation for the firm establish- 
ment of kind feelings and the promotion of good-will 
between the members of the great political family of 
America, and they provided the three amendments, each 
intended to be as substantial as the great p)rramid8 of 
Egypt.'^ — e/t^^ice and Jurisprvdence. 

'T?hese philosophic statesmen cast forth this precious 
seed of liberty and watered it with the blood of their 
brave hearts, that their children might gather the fruit 
of the full-grown tree when those who planted it were 
moldering in peace beneath its shade. Their doctrines 
declared, with the Great Master upon whose doctrines 
all really higher civilization is founded, 'I am the way, 
the truth, and the life;' ^AU ye are brethren;' 'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself/ Successive genera- 
tions of heroes, large-souled men, in the long succession 
of the ages have fought and struggled, with sore travail 
and sufferings untold, with the courage of Titans and a 
fortitude never yielding to despair; but they never could 
— ^for it was not so decreed — ^with all their grand efforts, 
found any system so happily fitted to guide the family 
of the state in the way of advancing civilization and in- 
sure the happiness of the whole people as that now (it 
is to be trusted) firmly welded to the Constitution of the 
United States.*' — Justice and Jurisprudence. 
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ACT I. 



Time — evening after adjournment of Congress. 

Scene 1. White House — President's private library. 
President intently gazing on diagram. 

{Enter Senator Hanna.) 

Good-evening, Mr. President. 

President {pointing to diagram) : See there! Behold! 
look! lo! The diagram is no air-drawn dagger, no false 
creation of the mind proceeding from the heat-oppressed 
brain. It is sensible to feeling as to sight. That pitchy 
cloud of infernal darkness still marshals the public the way 
the Power-holding Class has been going for upward of forty 
years. The maw of the lower regions ransacked and made 
to give up her concealed destruction could not give vent to 
a more horrible blast. What will a discerning public 
think {points to pamphlet) of this tragic tomfoolery? 
What a portentous embodied show and eflBorescence of 
shoddy guffawing picturesqueness ! {Reads from pam- 
phlet:) 
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Per Cent, 
of— 

Rich 1 

Well-to-do 11 

Middle class 44 

Poor class 44 



100 



Wealth Possessed 
by each Class. 




Per Cent, 
of— 



Rich 60.8 

Well-to-do 35.4 

Middle class 12.6 

Poor class 1,2 

100.0 
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What is the tendency of the future? Why this war 
in South Africa? Why this hammering at the gates of 
Pekin? Why this marching of troops from Asia to 
Africa? Why these parades of people from other empires 
and other lands? It is booaiire the surplus productions 
of civilized countries of Diodern times are greater than 
civilization can consume. It is because this overproduc- 
tion goes back to stagnation and to poverty. 

The American people produce $2,000,000,000 worth 
more than we can consume, and we [the Power-holding 
Class] have met the emergency, and, by the providence 
of God, by the statesmar,ship of William McKinley and by 
the valor of Eoosevelt and his associates (applause), we 
have our market in Cuba, we have our market in Porto 
Eico, we have our market in Hawaii, we have our market 
in the Philippines, and we stand in the presence of 800,- 
000,000 of people with the Pacific as an American lake 
and the American artisan producing better and cheaper 
goods than any country in the world, and, my friends, 
we go to American labor and to the American farm and 
say that with McKinley for another four years there is 
no congestion for America. Let invention proceed, let 
production go on, let the mountains bring' forth their 
treasures, let the factories do their best, let labor be em- 
ployed at the highest wages, because the world is ours, 
and we have conquered it by republican principles and 
by republican persistency in the principles of American 
industry and of America for Americans. 

Contrast this babbling inconclusive palaver with the 
glaring ghastliness of the diagram's stern, cold, and bare 
realities. A glance at its Medusa face is enough to freeze 
the soul. The Senator's speech mocks and ignominiously 
crucifies tired labor. The Philadelphia oration should have 
been graceful, grave, decorous, brief, and pregnant. Why 
did you suffer that eminently poisonous professor of blar- 
ney, with a mind all churned to froth, to dance on such 
airy tiptoe? 

Senator: You forget those clear-starched hypocrisies, 
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Imperialism and Prosperity, require bablative booming. 
Eloquent speakers have never been statesmen since the 
world began. I saw the fatality of his falsities before the 
Senator had concluded his speech at Philadelphia. During 
its rapturous delivery I could but reflect that the liveliest 
image of Hades on eartE that I could form to myself was 
that of a poor bladder of a creature blown up by popular 
wind, and bound to keep himself blown under pain of 
torment all the while and the cracking to pieces of all good 
that was in him. Mr. President, you fail to distinguish 
between commercial prosperity and public prosperity. The 
two are not co-related. Each is the antipode of the other. 
Senator Depew is the product and pupil of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the pioneer who marshaled the way of Trust. 
As a capitalization of water the Vanderbilt system is mag- 
nificent. William H. sounded the keynote of commercial 
prosperity when he exclaimed, ^The public be damned !" 

President : Come, let us argue calmly. Political econ- 
omists all agree that the distribution of wealth is a matter 
solely of human institution. Statistics show the nation's 
wealth to be sixty-five thousand millions. Under the fiscal 
policy of the Eepublican party, 125,000 of the uncrowned 
American kings represent thirty-three thousand millions 
and 1,375,000 American barons twenty-three thousand 
millions. Less than half the families in America are 
propertyless ; seven-eighths hold but one-eighth of the na- 
tion's wealth, while 1 per cent, hold more than the re- 
maining 99. 

Senatok: What of it? By the Eepublican system of 
Indirect Taxation the carcass of industrial wealth was cast 
into the national field, and the vultures of all breeds and 
orders flocked to the banquet. 

President: But our Power-holding Class is growing 
alarmed for the safety of its gardens of Aladdin. Grave 
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lawyers are advising their rich clientele if any be usurped 
the remaining limitations of the Constitution signify very 
Uttle. 

Senator: Imperialism and prosperity are ending as 
hurricanes always end, the worst gust being the last, 

Peesident: The counsel of a Wall Street syndicate 
representing millions (writes (reads) : 

The Constitution has made no provision for our hold- 
ing foreign territory, still less for incorporating foreign 
nations into our Union. Either Thomas Jefferson did not 
comprehend the Constitution he assisted in creating or 
William McKinley has violated it. 

A letter from one of our great banking clients quotes 
from the inaugural address of ex-President Harrison. 
(Reads:) 

The community that by concert, open or secret, among 
its citizens denies to a portion of its members their plain 
rights under the law has severed the only safe bond of 
social order and prosperity. The evil works, from a bad 
center, both ways. It demoralizes those who practice it 
and destroys the faith of those who suffer by it in the 
efficiency of the law as a safe protector. 

Here is another quoting precedents without number to 
prove that no republic has ever governed subject provinces 
and preserved its own freedom, and denouncing imperial- 
ism, colonial expansion, and benevolent assimilation as 
unconstitutional usurpations of authority. The writer 
adds (President reads) : 

This Constitution is no stronger than its weakest link. 
It is the Magna Charta which sacredly conserves the vast 
wealth of the Power-holding Class. 

'^ Many correspondents fittingly inquire, If the Constitu* 
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tion be once afloat in the bloody sea of Imperialism, what 
protection for their vested rights to fifty-six thousand mil- 
lions of the national wealth have the 125,000 who hold 
thirty-three thousand millions and the million and a half 
who own twenty-three thousand millions? 

A millionaire magnate, protesting against Imperialism, 
quotes Webster. (Reads from a letter:) 

Justice is the greatest interest of man on earth. It 
is the ligament which holds civilized beings and 
civilized nations together wherever her temple stands, 
and so long as it is duly honored there is a 
foundation for social security, general happiness, 
and the improvement and progress of our race. And who- 
ever labors on this edifice with usefulness and distinction, 
whoever clears its foundations, strengthens its pillars, 
adorns its entablatures, or contributes to raise its august 
dome still higher in the skies, connects himself, in name 
and fame and character, with that which is and must be as 
durable as the fame of human society. 

One quotes Madison: "Perhaps, too, there may be a 
certain degree of danger that a succession of artful and 
ambitious rulers may, by gradual and well-timed advances, 
finally erect an independent government on the subver- 
sion of liberty. Should this danger exist at aU, it is pru- 
dent to guard against it, especially when the precaution 
can do no injury.^^ 

Another quotes Whately : ^TVe find in the case of polit- 
ical affairs that the most servile submission to privileged 
classes and the grossest abuses of power by these have been 
the precursors of the wildest ebullitions of popular fury — 
of the overthrow indiscriminately of ancient institutions, 
good and bad — and of the most turbulent democracy, gen- 
erally proportioned in its extravagance and violence to the 
previous oppression and previous degradation. And, 
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again, we find that whenever men have become heartily 
wearied of licentious anarchy, their eagerness has been 
proportionably great to embrace the opposite extreme of 
rigorous despotism; like shipwrecked mariners clinging 
to a bare and rugged rock as a refuge from the waves/' 

Another refers to Schlegel: "A state is a corporation 
armed for the maintenance of peace. ... Its exist- 
ence is bound up with all the other corporations; it lives 
and moves in them; they are its natural organs; and as 
soon as the state, whether with despotic or anarchical 
views, attempts to impede the natural fxmctions of these 
organs, to disturb or derange their peculiar sphere of ac- 
tion, it impairs its own vital powers and prepares the way 
sooner or later for its own destruction.^' 

A clear-sighted, honest, proud, and powerful-minded 
man writes (reads from a letter) : 

We are living to-day under a government of, by, and for 
special interests and privileged classes. Monopolies, 
created by tariff and other special legislation, have through 
a system of unscrupulous political, legal, and stock broker- 
age usurped the taxing power of the government and are 
using it to the oppression of the people. They are using 
it to destroy competition, to crush individual enterprise, to 
control production, fix wages, and dictate prices. Such is 
the work of the trusts and combines, and, both politically 
and industrially, it is a tyranny as unjust, as oppressive, 
and as subversive of the rights of the people to rule them- 
selves as that which, practiced by George III., gave birth 
to the Fourth of July. 

When I was a young man — I am now sixty-eight — ^I had 
the world before me, and there was an absolutely fair field 
for me. Take all of our most successful business men of 
to-day, and their experiences were like mine. They entered 
the race without a handicap and their grit and capacity 
won. Now this building up of trusts puts a stop to fair 
and equal opportunities for the young men of to-day. The 
young man just out of college has no opening, as a rule. 
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He cannot begin business on his own account against or- 
ganized capital. He must join the procession. He must 
content himself with being a mere clerk, and the chances 
are that he will never get any further, because there are 
so many in his class. 

An eminent Republican writes {reads) : \ 

When Congress, in the spring of 1898, intrusted abso- 
lutely to Mr. McKinley the enormous sum of $50,000,000, 
it gave him his first taste of arbitrary and unrestricted 
power. He drank deeply of the dangerous draught. He 
has been drinking copiously ever since. He to-day assumes 
prerogatives from the very thought of which he would 
have shrunk aghast on that day in March, 1897, when he 
delivered his inaugural address. Conditions have changed, 
but no change of conditions can overturn or reverse the 
principles, the institutions, the traditions of this country 
unless the people so will, and the people have not willed it. 

Listen to this letter {reads) : 

The time has come when the great corporate interests 
of the country, that are united under the general designa- 
tion of trusts, must be compelled in a legitimate way to 
recognize that essential principle of democracy — that the 
rights of the masses are superior to those of the individual 
or the classes, and therefore must prevail. Popular clamor 
and political agitation against a recognized evil that stops 
short of effective and intelligent action are as senseless 
as they are useless. The adoption of a sound political 
platform does not make good government, and general 
denunciation, no matter how well founded, will never 
destroy a trust or reform a public abuse. The same 
power that creates that privilege by the grant of a charter 
to a number of persons to do business with some advan- 
tage over the individual citizen is in duty bound to pro- 
tect the rights of those who have not received similar 
favors, in order that all may enjoy the equal rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the nation and the organic 
laws of the States. 
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But yesterday a statesman whom we all approach with 
reverence said that under Imperial and unconstitutional 
misrule we have to-day in America a republic of a char- 
acter the most restless^ the most enterprising^ the most im- 
pious^ the most fierce and bloody, the most hypocritical and 
perfidious^ the most bold and daring that ever has been 
seen or, indeed, that can be conceived to exist without 
bringing on it certain ruin. A Wall Street financial king 
writes (reads) : 

We have had a period of four years of extraordinary 
excitement, which is now on the ebb. That kind of busi- 
ness cannot live when the excitement is over. You have 
that overcapitalization to look at in the eye. Trade is al- 
ways going on, but that is not going to help you if you 
have overcapitalization. 

There is going to be a struggle during the next twenty 
years with these trusts, just as there has been with the 
railroads. The directors have pocketed the surplus sim- 
ilarly, and thousands of millions in securities have been 
added to the general volume during the last few years. 

Six hundred million dollars have been made in the last 
three years, but not three hundred millions of fresh money 
have been placed in circulation. How are you going to do 
it? How can business be conducted with all those floating 
securities? All nations to-day demand gold. Five thou- 
sand millions of silver for business purposes have been 
withdrawn. If that money could be restored, just look 
how you could coal up ! Look at the consequent depression 
in India and in the United States of silver. 

In the United States, to take a conservative figure, the 
property of the country from all manner of things which 
the industry and the money of the people have created each 
year increases by $2,000,000,000. Add to that the in- 
creases of England and France, and you reach $10,000,000,- 
000 of property added each year and added to the already 
existing volume. 

Now, what we want to ascertain is how fast is the circu- 
lating medium — ^how fast is gold — increasing. 
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Bemember, the supply from South Africa has been very 
much curtailed of late, but the supply of gold is increasing 
by $400,000,000 per annum. When you come to think of 
the increase of property by ten to fifteen hundred millions 
among the people, I ask. Where does the money come from 
to buy such property ? 

You understand people build up properties that they 
may sell them. When a man who has developed land, 
fenced it in and built his farm, wants to sell it, who is 
going to buy it? Where is the money when silver is 
stricken out of its real value and its equality with gold is 
destroyed? 

Bimetallism is just as much a tenet of faith with Repub- 
licans as with Democrats. The only thing is the Re- 
publicans evade the issue; the Democrats do not. The 
Republicans join in the nonsensical cry of dishonest money. 

The great proposition I hold to is that agriculture is the 
base of the prosperity of the country — ^that and such col- 
lateral things as beef, pork, and lard. You may attempt 
to evade the proposition, but it is of no use. Bad crops 
give bad stock markets; good crops give good stock mar- 
kets. Without them you have no prosperity. We have been 
increasing our exports of manufacturers' goods in a way 
which is very flattering, but this increase has been made at 
the expense of the American, who has paid very high for 
it, because the tariff is excessive. Our*manufacturing busi- 
ness is on stilts, Americans paying 30 per cent, more for 
manufactured goods than they should. 

Senator: The hubbub comes from the agitation and 
whirl produced by Senator Hoar's imitation of the soaring 
wings and dazzling flights of Charles Sumner. 

President: Senator Hoar is one of those terrible be- 
ings who exalt themselves above men. He is waiting till 
he passes from the earth for the gods to abdicate and leave 
the choice to him of the thrones in heaven. 

Senator: The politically dead ride fast. I hate those 
insipid, pietistical saints forever gnawing like moths. Let 
US speak jio evil of the dead. 
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President : Before the ides of November you will find 
the Crazy Giant reincorporated in our jeweled constella- 
tion of Imperialists. Here (handing Senator Hanna a 
letter), read. 

(Senator Hanna^ reading:) 

The rivers are not hastening more surely to mingle 
their waters with the sea than are the corruptors of the 
Power-holding Class to the annihilation of constitutional 
government. They are doing through corporations what 
despotic power would not attempt. You can destroy a 
constitution as readily by corruption as you can overcome 
it by a revolution. They are different roads which lead to 
the same end. Heroic courage and consummate prudence 
are now essential to support the Republic. It is only when 
they had arrived at the highest pitch of prosperity that the 
Eomans encountered the ambition of Mithridates. Like 
Alciphron, the Eepublican party swings in air and dark- 
ness and knows not what winds of Imperialism may drift 
our property and people from their constitutional moor- 
ings. 

President: Senator, we must put our heads to this 
discussion and not stand aloof until we arrive at the end. 
Though a golden mean in matters of state policy is diffi- 
cult, yet the path of the statesman should be a safe and 
sure one. It is history which teaches us to fear the under- 
hand intrigues of the close and secret maskers and deep 
dissemblers in this headlong career of Imperial folly. 

Senator: These letters are nothing but plain impu- 
dence. There is always a disposition to exaggerate extraor- 
dinary facts. The public have an outrageous appetite 
for lies. The vddespread apprehension respecting the 
safety of property comes of the universal foolery of those 
greasy sophisters, the Gold Democrats. Our Currency 
Measure has interred bimetallism, but the question of all 
questions is that of the broad fiscal polity of the American 
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state which is responsible for the inequitable distribution 
of wealth, has evolved Trust, and, under a policy dis- 
guised as commercial aggrandizement, is substituting an 
imperial for our constitutional form of government. The 
Nebraskan alone has the strength and grandeur to grasp 
the living issues. 

President: The Power-holding Class have been the 
allies of and stood ready to pawn their souls to the idola- 
ters of the Babylonish golden image throughout the ages. 
But s they now fear the dubious and dangerous policy of 
pawning the Constitution to the prospective mushroom no- 
bles of Imperialism. 

Senator: The cup of Imperial deception has been 
spiced and tempered not only to the taste of the Power- 
holding Class, but to the remaining eighty-odd millions. 
You will find in the end all of them delivering themselves 
up to our glozing words, dissimulations, and illusions. Our 
Trust Press and retained orators will overcome them 
nobly. Contemplative statesmen long since perceived that 
the Free Silver Colossus stuffed with clouts which so ter- 
ribly menaces the yellow sicklings of the age is merely an 
economic incident involving the ratio of the precious 
metals. When not deranged by fiscal interference they 
have maintained an automatic adjustable equilibrium for 
upward of two thousand years. The American question is 
a question of mountainous bulk. It is the fiscal policy of 
the Republican party which by its dishonest distribution 
of wealth has lain the massive foundation upon which the 
stupendous superstructures of Trust and Imperialism have 
been reared. 

President: There is a widespread and obstinate fer- 
ment among the American barons. They begin to fear 
the xmcrowned Kings of Trust are twisted scorpions to 
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whip and drive them like sheep into their fold. The 
people already perceive that Imperialism is the great 
Babylonian whore that sitteth upon many waters. They do 
' not forget the blood which she has spilt; the domes she has 
built where flaunts she in such glorious sheen. Once fleshed 
upon the Constitution, and when loud yelling for the prey, 
she shakes her crimson plumage in our skies and turns 
upon America, she may reduce us to a spot of blood and 
grease. Our barons with twenty-three billions do not fed 
like leaving their Mansion House of Liberty and running 
their heads into the yoke of her bondage, dressed though 
it be in a coat of mailed splendor. Weighing things pru- 
dently, some of the uncrowned kings of the Power-holding 
Class, as Carnegie, foresee that unless there is a constitu- 
tional safeguard for property their thirty-three thousand 
millions may either be finally decoyed into Imperial bank- 
ruptcy or confiscated by unconstitutional income or other 
cunningly devised taxation for the benefit of eighty-odd 
millions of proletarians. 

Some of the mercenary Power-holding Crew think Im- 
perialists fools aspiring to be knaves. They do not fully 
discern the contrivers nor the fitness of their politic drift 
toward Imperialism. 

Senator: While yet in the arms of the nurse and 
bloody from the womb we cannot expect them to amorously 
embrace Imperialism. We must tell the Isaiahs and Platos 
of the Republic a commodious lie or they will swell and 
burst with their own inward venom against us. Imperial- 
ism relies upon those main nerves of Eepublican Imperial- 
ists — Iron, Olory, and Gold, The people have seen our 
display of royal magnificence and cupidity in Cuba, yet 
their representatives in Congress did not dare to oppose 
these arts of my royal policy. They realize the Constitu- 
tion is not an instrument for coercing the great, the rich^ 
and the powerful. 
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Pbesident: I am not Hercules enough to uphold the 
orb of Imperialism which the Atlases of the Eepublican 
party are so desirous of shifting from their shoulders to 
mine. I have now shaken hands with everything which 
at first had inspired me with horror^ but I confess I am 
imable to carry this last and most horrible burden which 
has been thrust upon me. 

Senator: The design of Imperialism is neither wicked 
nor oppressive. It is spirited and daring; it is systematic; 
it is simple in principle ; it has unity and perfection, and 
as a system of government is far preferable to a constitu- 
tional form suited to simple husbandry. The stars of the 
Constitution will soon be seen paling. The Power-holding 
Class will reign everywhere. As the poet of Greece said, 

^^We reap ihe vintage with our lances [legislation] ; 
Our labor is now by our swords" [fiscal policy]. 

Hobbes' Satire will shortly be a well-recognized truth. — 
Homo hominis supus. 

President: I am in great difficulties. I have much 
need of a head like yours. Of all men, Mark Hanna con- 
tributed most largely to my nomination and election. 
Emerging from obscurity in 1896, Mark Hanna advanced 
to the head of the Eepublican party. Mark Hanna is the 
noble exemplar of its political ethics, the height and dig- 
nity of its power, and the Director of its policy. I am the 
shadow. I follow him. I am the King of Shadows. By 
the Apostle Paul, shadows to-night have struck more ter- 
ror to the soul of Richard than could the substance of ten 
thousand soldiers armed in proof led on by shallow Hich- 
mond. 

Senator: Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Substitute for shallow Eichmond shallow William Mc- 
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Eanley, and you can apprehend your folly and your fears. 
How admirably, Mr. President, you counterfeit the deep 
tragedian! Where have you found so much fiddle- 
faddle? What is it all about? 

^ President ; Senator, the rank and file of the Republi- 
can party soon or late must awaken to the stem reality 
that a republican form of government is ill fitted to en- 
dure the strain of a centralized Imperial policy. Abso- 
lutely startling, appalling, is the reflection that the Con- 
stitution is beginning to develop symptoms of decay; ere 
long it v^l be condemned as fetich worship. And with it 
must go our adoration of such relics as the Declaration of 
Independence and the rights of man in the American state. 
Senator: The Constitution is stale, and I am weary 
of it. What is it but an old shattered machine, which still 
goes on with the impulse formerly given it when it was an 
ideal of human relations ! It broke itself to pieces at the 
first collision with the Filipinos and at the attempt to gov- 
ern Porto Eico and Cuba inside its limitations. The 
treaty of peace assigned us twelve hundred islands; that 
great historical event put the Constitution upon trial. 
When the President, without color or warrant of constitu- 
tional authority, reddened the swamps of Luzon with the 
blood of rebellious subjects, the six great powers of Europe, 
to whom the world is but a gaming table, annexed America 
to their imperial domain. When her Premier saw America 
swing swiftly from a Eepublic to a de forma-de facto-de 
jure Empire, England courted an alliance. If imlike in 
name and appearance, in principle our system is already 
European. At the opening of the twentieth century it is 
the mission of the Eepublican party to adjust the Eepublic 
to the working of monarchical machinery. The pasf 8 
blood-rusted key will open the portal of America to find not 
slaves and serfs working imder masters who were coerced 
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by barons, who were themselves vassals of dukes or kings, 
but an-incorporated humanity under the gyves and fetters 
of Bonded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, the Gold 
Standard, and Trust. The divisions of rank between the 
Americans and their inequality of means are as im- 
mense as under the feudal system. Fostered by the 
Republican party, the Trust System has achieved a 
plan of distribution which gives to those who regulate 
and superintend it too large a share of the total produc- 
tion. By this and other equally complicated and cun- 
ningly devised systems, each a rhapsody of words, the 
Republican party has gradually undermined that worm- 
eaten Colossus, the Constitution, and substituted an Im- 
perialistic Militarism resembling the highest type of 
European glory. Glory and Gold dazzle the bulk of our 
people. Nobility, wealth, and pomp have become now the 
objects of their admiration. 

President : Everything I have met with in the history 
of symptoms precursors of great revolutions exist to-day 
in America and daily grow larger. Evils are at their 
height, and the decline of (he Constitution menaces Amer- 
ica with speedy ruin. Two hundred years of glory may be 
turned to death and tears. The public may be satirical 
now; they will become stem and terrible. As soon as 
light is universally diffused there will be a fierce uproar. 
Freedom blooms more slowly than the century plant; and 
once destroyed it cannot be restored to life and vigor but 
by copious waterings of blood. 

Senator: The sagacious forethought of the Republi- 
can party has made it Master of American destiny. Its 
necessities know no law. It will die, if die it must, with its 
harness on. To overthrow the consolidated power of the 
Republican party is no sli^rbt task. In the lisfht of to-day 
it is too plain for dispute that the constitutional plans for 
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government were only the dreams of philosophers. Magna 
Charta was sufficient for its time. 

President: Imperialism is a portentous event. The 
Public regard it as leprosy of the most desecrable 
pollution. It is not in human nor Trust nature to 
surrender power without a desperate struggle. Your 
heart is not touched with remorse as mine is. It is easier 
to lose than to win back. From the conquest by the Nor- 
mans to the confirmation of the charters by King TUchard 
I. and the enactment of the statute de tallagio, two hun- 
dred and thirty years of wrong, oppression, usurpation^ 
rebellion, civil discord, and intestine war were suffered; 
and nearly four hxmdred years of contest and vicissitude 
had yet to pass before the rights so long acknowledged and 
so clearly understood were to be quietly enjoyed — ^a lesson 
which the freemen of all nations should not fail to bear in 
mind when they are tempted, on whatever grounds, to sac- 
rifice their liberties to a supposed necessity. 

Senator: Monsieur Eemorse, Sir Simon the Bight- 
eous. Champion of Liberty and Equal Rights, let me say 
to you that if there be a Cipher in the American state it is 
the Constitution. Til Shakespeare you : 

Why, worthy Thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength to think 
Was the hope drunk 
So brainsickly of things. 
Wherein you dress'd yourself* 
Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale at 
what it did so freely? 

President : The expedition of my violent love for the 
Constitution outran the pauser reason. For the good of 
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the Eepublican party all causes shall give way. Like 
Macbeth, I am in blood steeped so far that should I wade 
no more, returning were as tedious as going over. At 
times I feel it were better to be with the dead than to 
sleep in the a£9iction of terrible dreams that nightly 
shake me. 

The Eepublican party has tied me to a stake. I can- 
not fly, but, bear-like, I must fight to the course. Come 
what may, time and the roughest hour run through the 
roughest day. Only your invisible hand, Mark Hanna, 
can tear to pieces that great bond — ^the Constitution — 
which keeps me pale. 

Senator: The Eepublican party is on the peaceable 
Bide of the Eubicon — ^not quite ready to cross. In the 
meantime the Constitution, Popular Sovereignty, the Stars 
and Stripes, the Sovereign States, are pro forma. Hence- 
forth Imperialism, Glory and Gold are America's celestial 
portents. In hoc signo vinces. 

Pbbsidbnt: Imperialism, Glory, and Gold are the type 
and faithful image of the entire feudal Society. The im- 
limited autocracy of Trusts has bred vipers which are 
gnawing at the breast of the Constitution. 

Senator: The hand of history writes impalatable 
truths ; we cannot close our eyes to the portentous lessons 
and refuse to read the Book of Destiny. I have read 
somewhere that the perfection of law consists in its adap- 
tation to the needs of the society to which it is addressed. 
If that society be progressive and self -developing, its law 
must be elastic, expanding to meet new conditions, or it 
will cease to be the handmaid of commerce and civilization. 
The truth is that the merchant is the real lawmaker; from 
the merchant in the councils and at the dinner-table of the 
Earl of Mansfield came the English law of commercial 
paper. Eome, Macedon, Persia, Assyria, Egypt, and in 
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the next century America — all are gone. Immobility in 
national institutions is not possible. A Constitution 
adapted to three millions is certainly unsuitable to 125,000 
magnates possessed of thirty-three thousand millions of 
Gold. The Constitution may prescribe one course, but you 
must perceive this Imperial golden treasury of these Ee- 
publicans demands another. 

President : The first and most important condition tox 
the prosperity of a great nation is stability in its constitu- 
tion. Stability must be distinguished from immobility. 
We live under different conditions from the patriots of '76 
and '61, and public necessities may vary, but anarchy 
arises as soon as the Constitution prescribes one course 
and the Eepublican party another. Eepublican or demo- 
cratic, our people believe there is a plasticity in their Con- 
stitution that can adapt itself to varying circumstances 
and stand the shock of time. Americans believe in the 
steady dominion "of constitutional law. Americans have 
not been crushed by the relentless tread of centuries. Not 
until there is blood degeneration can there be thought de- 
generation. If wealth be distributed under equitable laws, 
we shall never have a condition of universal depravity, nor 
can our social fabric ever degenerate into a festering mass 
of Imperialism. Why may not a great homogeneous peo- 
ple having strength and security in its constitution look 
forward to a career of unending glory? What can be, is. 
The Public want not a change of government, but of gov- 
ernors. 

Senator : There is an eternal sea of being, on the sur- 
face of which play oscillatory and variable ripples. God 
deals with the general laws of the universe, not with par- 
ties. He recognizes the ocean and its waves. America is 
no more under special providence than Armenia. You can- 
not crush forever the eternal antagonism of artificial aris- 
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tocracy against the rights and happiness of the people. 
Practical politics knows nothing, cares less, for the so- 
called Science of Sociology. What have sermons and wild- 
spun theories to do with the business of holding the United 
States Government in the leading strings of the Eepub- 
lican party? Neither statesmanship nor force can avail to 
argue Americans out of Imperialism. The insidious agen- 
cies for the destruction of the Constitution are those that 
modify men themselves. The Constitution already is a 
giant without bones. The poet anticipated the laws of 
earthly evolution. He says : 

^^The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which inherit shall dissolve. 
And like this unsubstantial pageant [the Constitution] 
Leave not a rack behind/* 

Pbesident : What a fine scholar ! 

Senator : Classical quotation, Mr. President, is the pa- 
role of literary men all over the world. 

President : In your scheme to shove the Eepublic into 
the Glory-and-Gold pawnshop may you not have reckoned 
without your host? May not fourteen millions of voters 
wash away all our formidable combinations with the 
Trusts ? Insidious agencies worked in Tilden^s case. Yet 
Senator Gorman, single-handed, crushed the iron web of 
the Force Bill and the criminal cunning to outcount Cleve- 
land. Our commonwealth, transformed into a forest of 
beasts, affords the latest illustration of the Glory-and-Gold 
Harpy-craving Carrion. Though his minions spattered 
the pavement of Frankfort with the blood-guiltiness of 
assassination, yet the knight of the hidden visor did not 
Qut Ms murderous way through Kentucky. 
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Senator : That blow sounded like the ring of a Soman 
sword upon the helmet of a barbarian. It was a bold but 
doubtful experiment ; yet it showed the elasticity and free- 
dom of the Bepublican mind, while Bourbon Democracy 
limps like a wrestler writhing in his decrepitude. 
Glory and Gold, root of all evil, what crimes, what in- * 
justice, what cupidity, what tears, what political mendacity, 
what prostitution of the principles and people of a great 
republic have you to answer for ! 

President : Your vivid and volatile imagination. Sen- 
ator, is obtaining a mastery over my heart. What I dread 
is that the lonely grave in Kentucky will not be forgotten 
in November. The Public Voice precedes the chariot of 
the Almighty and is heard on the judgment seat; at least 
so says our minister. 

Senator : Let us reinstate things for words. As great 
scoundrels as ever lived have governed the world in per- 
petuity. Politics is a cunning business ; it requires a hand 
to touch and tune the instrument to harmony. 

President : Politicians are like those imperfect putrid 
creatures that receive a crawling life from two of the most 
unlike procreants, the sun and mud. In Washington they 
resemble huge boas moving inertly through the grass. 

Senator: If you will be quiet and reasonable I will 
marshal you the way the Republican party is going. The 
Trusts are our clients; they do not own us; they owe us 
billions upon billions. Our Eepublican Trust is the great- 
est moneyed aristocracy the world ever saw. We no longer 
need a petty contingent of satellites, sycophants, and 
toad-eaters picked up from the pavements. We are no 
longer commoners of the Lincoln stamp ; not lesser lumi- 
naries, but peers even in the English Social Constellation. 
We do not all twinkle in the same style, but that new 
species of gentlemen — the nouveaux riches — ^in various de- 
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grees of radiance^ is the fashionable one in the firmament 
of London Society. Not all the members of this species are 
men of letters, readers and writers of books, the masters 
of epigrammatic English or after-dinner speakers like 
Chauncey, but they are qniet-looking, always tranquil, with 
almost a seraphic expression of countenance in the pres- 
ence of the most indisputably aristocratic ton. The Trust 
magnate has the hard practical sense of the long-headed 
Anglo-Saxon. Although he has not the art which only 
high station, birth, breeding, or extraordinary natural pow- 
ers can develop, he never violates appearances nor offends 
decorum. 

Pbesidbnt : At times you appear to forget that majestic 
Trust and Imperialism are both regarded by Republicans 
and Democrats as gnarled Upas trees. A supreme public 
interest gathers aroimd these sinister derangers of the 
Constitution and commerce. 

Senator: I have masked the policy of the Eepublican 
party. There must be no anarchy of opinion respecting 
Trusts. By playing politics I have cornered the Anti- 
Trust Platform of Democracy. Before our adjournment 
we proposed an amendment to the Constitution empower- 
ing Congress to define, control, and regulate, prohibit or 
dissolve Trusts, Monopolies, and Corporations, whether ex- 
isting in the form of a corporation or otherwise. Other 
methods and measures simultaneously have been reported 
for enforcing the law against Trusts. By these shifty ex- 
pedients I have placed the Democrats in a hole. 

President: Have care. Boatswain, this dexterous ex- 
pedient is dangerous. The plain voter may ask, if the 
Eepublicans had the subject at heart when they had the 
executive and legislative control of the Government, why 
did they not amend the Constitution an^ en^ct ft code pf 
Jaws regulative p( Tru^t^? 
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Senator: Assuming that such an amendment would 
provide an adequate remedy, which is far from probable, it 
would be years before the proposed remedy could be made 
effective. The Republicans had only a small majority in 
the House and could not, of course, give it the two-thirds 
vote necessary for the adoption of any amendment to the 
Constitution. The Democrats would, of course, oppose 
the amendment on the ground that it would give Congress 
more power than it should possess ; that it might lead to a 
dangerous invasion of the rights of the States — ^in brief, 
that the remedy was worse than the disease. 

By my stratagem Eepublican Trust appears as Anti- 
Trust. Chairman Hanna, a millionaire, who is a consis- 
tent enemy of organized labor, and several months ago 
said trusts were a good thing; Vice-Chairman Payne, a 
millionaire; Secretary Dick, a faithful disciple of Hanna 
in Ohio; Joseph Manley, of Maine, who has been a con- 
sistent supporter of intrenched corporate interests in his 
State ; Eichard Kerens, of Missouri, who owns nearly half 
of his State and who sold the Government thousands of 
tons of coal during the war; Senator Kean, of New Jersey, 
who helped put through the law in New Jersey that makes 
the incorporation of trusts there such an easy matter, and 
Senator Scott, the aflBuent nabob of West Virginia, all 
agreed that trusts should be vehemently denounced. 

No miracle in the Dark Ages worked so well. My 
Anti-Trust measure is a political chef-d'osuvre after the 
style but far surpassing Machiavelli. Besides, we can- 
not run the machinery by blusterous bags of empty wind ; 
the campaign fund does not manage itself ; it is a dead-lift 
effort. My bill puts Trust on tap; my Currency Meas- 
ure tips the wink to the National Banks, and the anti- 
trust platform at Philadelphia will renew the notice. We 
shall find the Power-holding Class extremely obliging. 
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Presiden^t: Each of your steps in itself is inimitable. 
Party theorems and sociological problems do not or- 
ganize the national intellect. The vast mass, like a 
cloud, drifts along to its destiny in an invisible 
wind shifted about by the artifices of infinite poli- 
tical dissimulation. The leaders of Public thought from 
ihis example of our Trust-statecraft may trace the course 
of the Eepublican party in doing whatever is pos- 
sible to promote the omnipotence of Trust and its twin 
brother, Imperialism. 

Senator: Mr. President, I, sitting in idleness on a 
cliflE at Ehodes, eyed the Sun as he swung his golden cen- 
sors athwart the heavens. I foresaw the fermenting sour- 
ness of the Chicago platform would turn vapid and the 
people would cast it out. The general condition of things 
looked ominous. We then had above 5,000,000 men out 
of employment, and another 1,000,000 homeless and on 
tramp, and a quarter of a million coming in annually to 
overstock our already overstocked labor market. The labor 
unions refused to be made the cat^s-paw; they would not 
call out one class of labor to shoot down the other. 

Militarism and Industrialism seemed two opposite poles, 
the one negative and the other positive. 

But a few master minds successfully elected you and 
have ever since managed politics and business from a 
financial standpoint until now our Industrial Trusts pro- 
pose to make the people pay tribute. We embrace every 
branch of industry, and the wealth that we hold in tbe 
United States equals in value four-fifths of the entire capi- 
tal of the country. In spite of that burning theme of 
liberty, the Constitution, America, under the reign of Trust 
and Imperialism, has distanced the greatest of the six 
great powers of Europe (which combined hold ten millions 
of men for plunder and conquest) — the tottering hierarchy 
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of England struggling for the last prop in Africa. The 
annual produce of labor in Great Britain is estimated at 
thirteen hundred and fifty millions sterling. One million 
of Imperial English swells receive more than twice as much 
of this income as the twenty-six millions constituting the 
manual labor class. In America the inequality is still 
greater, there being 4,047 families of our nouveaux riches 
who own about five times as much property as 6,599,706 
families of wealth producers. Our Trust System of Con- 
quest far exceeds those of the European Molochs of war. 
Under the lash of the Trust the American serf enormously 
increases productive power and the amount of materisd 
products at least ten times faster than the growth of popu- 
lation, but the enormous increase goes to their Eoyal High- 
nesses, the Sovereign Trusts, while the industrial worker 
is little better off than before. The policy of our party 
has been to accumulate immense masses of property in 
single lines of families, which has divided America into two 
distinct orders: the Nouveaux Riches Eoyal and the Pro- 
letarian Classes. The spirit of the times has altered since 
the Declaration of Independence. We still proclaim that 
governments are constituted for the benefit of the people 
and that they derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; but the Trust Leviathans of the East re- 
gard that doctrine as a heresy and a vagary. Popular 
right is not a known term in the nomenclature of Bonded 
Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, Gold Standard and 
Trust. 

President : To attain the doctrine of our Declaration 
of Independence which Imperialists and Trusts deride, 
rivers of blood have flown; centuries of desolation have 
passed over. Have Imperialists ever paused to reflect 
that America may be crimsoned by the blood of the martyr ? 
That America majy be rebaptized in an ilj-starred r^d 
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drama ? The subject is too melancholy for reflection. Tell 
me, as a factor in the fight, what think you of the Ne- 
braskan ? He seems to bar the way to Republican prefer- 
ment. 

Senator : Assuredly this raw recruit, this novitiate in 
politics, has reushered these Constitutional, Anti-Trust, 
Anti-imperialistic doctrines upon the attention of the com- 
mon people, and with such restless eclat as to surmount 
the impediments which in the ordinary course of things 
centuries could but have dissipated. He presses his self- 
evident truths with industrious and theoretic precision. 
His theorem is the native equality of the human race. The 
cherishment of the plain people is the vital principle of his 
policy and the spring of his unprecedented success. In 
1896 like an eagle he rode the rising blast. He has again 
raised the tempest ! Who is better fitted to ride upon and 
direct its course? He has allied with him a motley con- 
stellation of counselors and generals, but he himself must 
work the burdensome oar. Cleariy he is a magician of 
Democracy; and, passing strange. Democracy has always 
been under the delusion that justice is an object of prof oimd 
and universal concerflment. The Imperial Eepublican revo- 
lution of Glory and Gold has powerful affinities which have 
cooperated in the production of the great transformations, 
ethical and political. But the transcendent influence of 
pari;icular individuals in the flerce and angry collision of 
such a proliflc era as this should not be overiooked. The 
Son of the West stands like a Colossus upon the floor of 
the nation. His personal influence is gigantic, his powers 
as a debater of a high order ; for dexterity of address, fer- 
tility of resource and management, he is without a rival. 
His principles, though preposterous and deleterious rem- 
nants of the constitutional era, are a powerful auxiliary to 
him, B[e exlpbits vast research, great consideration^ an4 
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good judgment in his arduous undertaking to supplant our 
modern regime of Glory, Gold, and Imperialism by hoist- 
ing the Stars and Stripes. The simple-hearted Nebraskan 
does not realize that the doctrine of the equality of man 
is already so rotten as, at the bare touch of Imperialism, 
to fall readily from the parent stem of the Constitution. 
The plot of the magnificent drama of Trmt and Imperial' 
ism begins to thicken. It will be seen the Ifebraskan is 
not the Archimedes of the political world. He forgets the 
Power-holding Class has said of the Constitution, Cat' 
thago delenda est Trust will not treat with the Ameri- 
can people until he has brought them to their feet. Gal- 
lant and great I grant him, but it is stupendous folly to 
suppose the Nebraskan can ever instill new frenzy about 
popular rights into the torpid modem American patrician 
so long as the Eepublican party flaunts the gorgeous foldd 
of Imperial Glory and Gold, and Trust discharges her 
tremendous financial battery at Wall Street sages who, 
under the tutelage of the noble Hebrew fraternity of 
Lombard Street, guide and govern America. 

President {dejectedly) : It looks to me at this time as 
if the Nebraskan was the star chosen by God to give light 
to the American wayfarer. His speech possesses the in- 
effable charm of grace as the Greeks understood it. He 
has demonstrated that the national crimes of Trust and 
Imperialism are useless, as crimes always are. The Ne- 
braskan is a superb American jewel. He exhibits strength 
with his genius, vehemence in his discourses, a living, an 
impetuous eloquence which sweeps away and takes entire 
possession of the people. When he sees himself sustained 
and applauded he exhibits an extraordinary boldness. He 
has an air of authority which makes the guilty tremble be- 
fore him. No one dares to contradict him in things great 
or am^U, The people regard hie vpiqe as the protest of ft 
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heroic soul for liberty. They like his translation of that 
great text-book of freedom, the Constitution. 

Senator: The descent of the Republic into Imperial- 
ism needs but the adjustment of another form of govern- 
ment to the already lowered civic character of the American 
people. The Nebraskan makes the people laugh. He has 
no statesmanlike finesse. Mr. President, it is as true in 
American to-day as it was in France under Louis XI. : He 
who does not know how to dissemble does not know how to 
reign. Dissimulation conquers by a silent operation. Man 
finds himself changed. He scarcely knows how. It is 
astonishing, said the Eastern potentate to his son, with 
how little wisdom the world is governed. America is no 
exception. There is no more straightforwardness and sin- 
cerity in our political world than in the European Courts of 
Princes, Kings, Emperors, Ministers, and their deputies. 
The English Government in 1896 pledged itself to restore 
the par of exchange between gold and silver. Two years 
later Secretary Hay wrote to a director of the Bank of 
England that our Government desired an international 
agreement. In Section 14 of the Currency Law the Re- 
publicans have made substantially the same declaration of 
their purpose. We caught the Western vote in 1896 by fa- 
voring international bimetallism, but we at the same time 
promised the Eastern monometallists that we would main- 
tain the Gold Standard until an international agreement 
could be attained, and they knew international bimetallism 
could never be attained. After the election we sent out 
commissioners to ask for international bimetallism, but Mr. 
Gage, our Secretary, was a propagandist of Gold Mono- 
metallism. How else than by this series of dissimulation 
could we have ruled the party? Could Machiavelli have 
better, conceived a plan to protect trusts than my Ohio reso- 
lution? 
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So-called Trusts shall be so regulated from time to 

Ti:>.IE AND so restricted AS TO GUARANTEE IMMUNITY 
FllOM HURTFUL MONOPOLY. 

If the Bacon resolution — 

Resolved, further, That the United States hereby dis- 
claim any disposition or intention to exercise permanent 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said islands, and 
assert their determination, when a stable and independent 
government shall have been erected therein, entitled in the 
judgment of the Government of the United States to recog- 
nition as such, to transfer to said government, upon terms 
which shall be reasonable and just, all rights secured tinder 
the cession by Spain, and thereupon to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the islands to their people — 

had not been defeated by the vote of our Vice-President, 
Imperialism would have met its death, and yet 

The McEnery resolution adopted by the Eepublicans de- 
clares — 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 
That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
it is not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands into citizenship of the United States, 
nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands as an 
integral part of the territory of the United States; but it 
is the intention of the United States to establish on said 
islands a government suitable to the wants and conditions 
of the inhabitants of said islands, to prepare them for local 
self-government, and in due time to make such disposition 
of said islands as will best promote the interests of citizens 
of the United States and the inhabitants of said islands. 

When all insurrection against the sovereignty and au- 
thority of the United States in the Philippine Islands, ac- 
quired from Spain by the treaty concluded at Paris on the 
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tenth day of December, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
shall have been completely suppressed by the military and 
naval forces of the United States, all military, civil, and 
judicial powers necessary to govern the said islands shall, 
until otherwise provided by Congress, be vested in such 
person and persons and shall be exercised in such manner 
as the President of the United States shall direct for main- 
taining and protecting the inhabitants of said islands in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 



Mr. President, you see how redolent of hypocrisy has 
been the rhetoric for expansion. Politics transform the 
best characters. Were I to find myself where dissimulation 
was not the reigning quality or where lying was not fa- 
vored and approved of, I should believe I had come upon 
a paradise; one has to yelp with the wolves. The only 
sovereignty which interests us is our own sovereignty. 
Napoleon adopted the title of First Consul for the same 
reason that Cromwell declared himself the servant of the 
people and disguised his rule imder the title of Protector. 
Was there ever a greater hypocrite than Cromwell? Po- 
litical hypocrisy has never been pilloried, because it has 
worn a mask. On his deathbed Napoleon said power af- 
fected the intelligence of men. America is producing the 
type of the political Tartuffe. 

President: How much better is such republicanism 
than Machiavellism ? I maintain that the art of govern- 
ing is the art of being honest ; it is by absolute justice, and 
justice alone that it is possible to govern a nation. Al- 
though in politics confessedly dubious sincerity and fine 
lies, equivocation, a suggestio falsi, suppressio veri, cun- 
ning equivocation, and dissembling must form a part of the 
science of the political diplomat. 

Senator: Mr. President, if this nation must be ruled 
by constitutional limitations, why did you not refuse to 
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utilize an opportunity of achieving aggrandizement for 
our followers in Cuba and the Eastern Archipelago? 

President : Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an' thou lovest 
me. Petty morality would be fatal to the higher morality 
of benevolent assimilation. Let my memory perish so long 
as those countries are saved to Christianity and commerce. 
If I exercised unconstitutional powers it was for the public 
good. 

Senator : Then you concede you have lain the founda- 
tion stone of Machiavellism in America because it is de- 
manded for the public good? 

President: I confess it was a stupendous crime; for 
from the viper the viper is bred. There seems to be noth- 
ing, Senator, more brutal and sanguinary than man when 
animated by political passion. 

Senator : Now in all candor, Mr. President, I ask you, 
was it the interest of the state or that of the moneyed 
classes who held the war bonds which was the guiding 
principle and goal in the intrigue of 1873, the beginning 
but not the end of the Power-holding Eepublicans in the 
past quarter of a century ? 

President: That, Senator, is the most unkindest cut 
of all. My silver record, like Banquo's ghost, will never 
down. It furnished daily texts and theorems for the Dem- 
ocratic spellbinders. Talent cannot destroy facts. I in- 
voked the demons of Barron, Orient, Beelzebub, Satan, 
and Babal, beseeching them to grant me Gold, knowledge, 
and power to escape from my Silver record. Go where I 
might, I beheld handbills in flaming letters with the fol- 
lowing extract from my speech to the Ohio Republican 
League against Grover Cleveland in 1892 : 

Major McKinley said in 1892, during the Presidential 
campaign, when he was speaking of Grover Cleveland: 
During all his years at the head of the Government he 
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was dishonoring one of our precious metals, one of our 
great products ; discrediting silver and enhancing the price 
of gold. He endeavored even before his inauguration to 
office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterward, 
and to the end of his administration, persistently used all 
his powers to that end. He was determined to contract 
the circulating medium, demonetize one of the coins of 
commerce and limit the volume of money among the peo- 
ple, make money scarce and therefore dear. He would 
have increased the value of money and diminished the 
value of everything else ; money the master and everything 
else its servant. He was not thinking of the poor ihen ; he 
had left their side. He was not standing forth in their 
defense. Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money ! The 
sponsor and promoter of those professing to stand guard 
over the poor and lowly ! Was there ever more glaring in- 
consistency or reckless assumption ? He believes that pov- 
erty is a blessing to be promoted and encouraged, and that 
shrinkage in everything but money is a national benefac- 
tion. 

Opposite this symposium in letters of red were various 
selections from my subsequent anti-bimetallic addresses, 
often interlaced with sacred gems from the choice selections 
of Secretary Carlisle's famous silver literature. May I 
read you one of them ? It is from his prophetic speech in 
the House of Eepresentatives, February 21, 1878, speak- 
ing of the Act of '73 and the Latin Union. (Reads:) 

According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy 
which seems to have been formed here and in Europe to 
destroy by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths 
to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consumma- 
tion of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and 
famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. 

These were also contrasted with the Secretary's more 
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recent utterances to the workmen of Chicago. An anti- 
eilver speech of mine of the tenor following was posted at 
every cross-road of the country: 

There is another duty resting upon the national Govern- 
ment — ^to coin money and regulate the value thereof. This 
duty requires that our Government shall regulate the value 
of its money by the highest standard of commercial honesty 
and national honor. The money of the United States is 
and must forever be unquestioned and unassailable. If 
doubts remain they must be removed ; if weak places aie 
discovered they must be strengthened. Nothing should 
ever tempt us — ^nothing ever will tempt us — ^to scale down 
the sacred debt of the nation through a legal technicali^. 

Senator: In that campaign we trusted the devil very 
discreetly. We made no reservations, but offered him 
everything saving High Tariff, Gold Standard, National 
Banks, our Trusts, lives and souls. Your silver speech and 
Carlisle's out-horrored all others. They struck the world 
speechless. Conticuit terra. 

Fbesident: How did Mr. Cleveland manage to keep 
out of the silver mess ? 

Senator: With an admirable ascendency of piety and 
patriotism His Excellency kept his eye on the lodestars of 
Wall Street. At the very moment the economic order of 
bimetallism was about to undergo rapid fluctuations he 
established his fiscal court in Lombard Street. He made 
no speeches, but his endless chain of gold became the focus 
of great attraction in London. Regarded almost as inspired 
writings, the ex-President's speeches at that period con- 
Btituted a grand bible of universal politics, but his enemies 
said they were long-winded effusions, chaotic circumlo- 
cutions tending no whither. 

I have sometimes thought what a fine alliteration at the 
interval of three centuries Cagliostro and Cleveland would 
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make for what the (Germans call a deep-world irony book. 

Pkesidbnt: Who was Cagliostro? 

Senator: A farcic-tragic melodramatic prophet, priest, 
and thaumatnrgic moralist of the first magnitude. Count 
Alessandro di Cagliostro, pupil of the sage Altholos, foster 
child of the scheriflE of Mecca. The Count always pre- 
sented himself also with an air of calm strength. He was 
a sublime kind of figure, of sure perfection in his art, to 
whom the heart of his age opened itself with the same 
wonder and warmth of welcome which characterizes the 
American people^s veneration for their ex-President at the 
close of the ninteenth century. 

PfiEsiDENT: We are drifting. Senator, outside the 
range of practical politics. The International Bimetallic 
Commissioners were only comedians. 

Senator: Our digression sustains my contention. Mc- 
Eanleyism and Clevelandism (the antipodes of each other) 
establish my postulate. America at the opening of the 
twentieth century is guided by the policy of Prance under 
Louis XI. 

President: Do you refer to Louis^ infamous dogma? 

Senator: Yes, sir. Politics is an infernal ruse of dis- 
simulation. Mr. Cleveland stood as the JeflEersonian trib- 
une of the people. Yet under cover of national honor he 
delivered Industry bound in golden chains to the repre- 
sentatives of Lombard Street Jews. So clomb the first 
great thief into God^s fold. The Eepublican party of Lin- 
coln, Seward, Garfield, Conkling, Blaine, and hosts of il- 
lustrious patriots were lifelong independent bimetallists. 
What leprosy could be more glacial white than your elec- 
tion upon gold monometallism with a bimetallic tail to the 
platform? What heterogeneous hypocrisy of Louis' ex- 
ceeds in gaudy coloring an international bimetallic com- 
mission tuft-hunting among European powers and toady- 
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ing to Lombard Street Jews? What cold maleyolenoe of 
the King of France excels the dissimulation of our cxm- 
ning Currency Bill establishing a gold standard upon the 
ruins of the bimetallic platform on which you were elected 
in 1896? Understand, I am not criticising; just the re- 
verse. I am justifying the expediency of practical poli- 
tics. As yet in America we are not ruining the ruined, 
snatching the shirt from him who had been left his only 
shirt, and if the skin alone were left taking the skin. I 
mean Bepublicans scarcely conceal the exercise of absolute 
power beneath the semblance of a republic. Amid these 
beacon lights of American history, wherein do I err in as- 
serting, with Louis XL, he who does not know how to dis- 
simulate does not know how to reign? 

The Republican Text Book of 1892 on the question of 
bimetallism and the money plank of the Philadelphia 
platform present interesting reading side by side: 

Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want 
both money metals used, because they believe both are 
needed to sustain the world's commerce. The Sepublican 
party honestly and intelligently answers their wishes. 
President Harrison is a bimetallist, as his oflBcial papers 
and speeches show. The Republican platform declares 
for bimetallism, and in that respect faithfully represents 
the course of the party. . . . The Republican policy 
seeks a broader monetary basis. The world's commerce 
expands so rapidly — ^the volume of paper currency and of 
various credit substitutes for money, which must be sup- 
ported by the specie basis, has become so vast — ^that 
scarcely any can be found to deny that commerce and in- 
dustry would be safer if the entire stock of $3,711,845,000 
gold and $3,939,571,000 silver in the world could be freely 
employed as a foundation instead of only a part of that 
amount. As matters stand in the great commercial na- 
tions of the world the credit system and the commercial 
exchanges now rest upon the stock of gold as the only 
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basis. A bimetallist system would render the commerce 
and industry of these nations safer and more healthy. 
Serious losses and great risks are incurred through the 
constant disturbance of exchanges between gold-using and 
silver-using countries. Even in Great Britain, where gold 
monometallism is worshiped as it is nowhere else, the 
greatest statesmen and the most powerful boards of trade 
are at their wits^ end to discover some way of escaping 
the frightful losses in commerce with the East which 
have this very year involved great banks and firms in 
ruins. 

The money plank of the Eepublican party adopted 
at Philadelphia June 21, 1900, states: 

We declare our steadfast opposition to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. We renew our allegiance to the 
principle of 3ie gold standard. 

President: There is an intensification of significance 
in your illustrations. Undoubtedly the toning down and 
shading of our national character seems to follow the vary- 
ing conditions of our civilization. It cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

Senator : Mr. President, the history of the whole world 
can be written in one word — Taxation ! In the bodies poli- 
tic of kingdoms and principalities, as in republics, there are 
two persons, two enemies, who wage war at the national 
expense until death composes or conquers the feud. The 
one is Avarice masked and mounted on stilts and the other 
the Public Jackass. 

President : Who are they ? 

Senator: The moneyed and non-moneyed, the Power- 
holding and the non-Power-holding classes. 

President : Yes, by the extent and wealth of our pos- 
Bemons, but much more by the tentative power of our 
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Trostft touching all and having a hold on all^ our moneyed 
class has a great and formidable power ; but Trusts are our 
mere dependencies and owe fealty to the Sepublican party 
as great as that of the robber barons to their king. 

Senator: I think the Trusts resemble rather the 
brigandise-justiciars of the fourteenth century. 

President : Harnessed, Trust is a universal benefactor. 

Senator : Harnessed ! Yes. There's the rub. 

President : Trust is the subterranean abyss of the Ee- 
publican party, the center from which its heart-blood flows. 
Senator, the elements of Trust and Imperialism have driven 
the party from its constitutional moorings. It is time to 
take our reckonings. Where are we? 

Senator: On the road to ruin, drifting anywhere be- 
tween the tyrants of Lombardy and the Empire of the 
Neroes, with the Eough Eiders of Imperialism in the saddle 
and Trust in the actual adverse hostile possession of the 
bulk of America's assets ready for an unconstitutional 
receivership. 

President : Who is on watch ? 

Senator: The Eepublican party — ^with its Imperial 
banner of Glory and Gold floating over a black swarm of 
political vultures swooping down on our new possessions. 

President: When the tumult and the shouting die 
— ^what then ? 

Senator: The Constitution, like the submerged peak 
of a lost world, will emerge from the black waste of waters 
crimsoned with blood. 

President: Senator, if, as you contend, our Bepublic 
is treading in the footsteps of the six great European 
powers, in what respect does the Constitution antagonize 
their form of government? 

Senator: The governments of the six great powers 
Btaud for the vneqmlity of man. In ours the useful is the 
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practical aspect of the Just, the Just is the moral aspect 
of the useful, the illustration, is our equality of man. 
Man in a monarchy is made for the state. America was 
made for man. 

President: Yes, King John granted the Magna 
Charta, but neither the Bang nor the Barons ever dreamed 
that man existed before the state. The most illustrious 
of a body of men where all were illustrious, the f ramers of 
the Constitution, were the only statesmen from prehistoric 
times who understood that doctrine. To most people of the 
constitutional epoch, as to those of to-day, that fundamental 
concept of freedom was as mixed and muddy a postulate 
as would be the rule in Shelly^s Case to the professional 
army of our attorney promoters. The profound signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of the rights of man, even as re- 
enforced by the Fourteenth Amendment, is as little com- 
prehended by that large element of vulgarity, the pluto- 
cratic syndicates which handle Republican politics, as a 
Go-It-Fast-Smashem Newport Nouveaux Riches compre- 
hends differential and integral calculus. 

Senator: Abraham Lincoln gave immortal expres- 
sion to his hope and fear when he said : 

The framers of the Declaration of Independence meant 
to set up a standard maxim for free society which should 
be familiar to all and revered by all, constantly looked to, 
constantly labored for, even, though never perfectly at- 
tained, constantly approximated, and thereby constantly 
deepening its influence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all. 

He foresaw before the lapse of a half century that 
millions of corporation serfs might claim as their sanc- 
tuary the doctrine of political economy, which Jesus Christ 
first taught, the sacred concept of the equality of man ; the 
equality of man before the state, or, as the Nebraskan puts 
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it, the man before the dollar, takes in a field too vast for 
Plutocracy to explore. It proceeds with a mightiness of 
reason they cannot keep pace with. 

In his farewell address Lafayette exclaimed: 

May this great monument raised to liberty serve as a 
lesson to the oppressor and an example to the oppressed ! 

Lafayette had sounded all the shoals and depths of the 
inequality of man. 

President: Senator, you are more statesman than 
politician; full of generous and manly flights. You have 
taught me if the shadow takes the place of substance the 
country may be left with only shadows. 

Senator: Mr. President, I am only darkness attempt- 
ing to illuminate light. I prefer no claim to statesman- 
ship. I elect statesmen. Daniel Webster was a statesman^ 
but he could not elect himself to the Presidency. Unless 
by turns I play Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde there can be no 
resurrection of the Eepublican party. The ablest and best 
characters in history often fought like gladiators for fame 
without troubling themselves about justice. To-day 
the whole fight is over taxation. Your politic mind 
exhibits the splendor of a luminary refiected at times in 
muddy, certainly agitated, water. The taxation problem 
is a correct, clear, and powerful analysis of history. Tax- 
ation and the equality of man are extensively co-related 
subjects. Our blue-blooded Boston patriots of '76 first 
challenged to the outrance the doctrine of the inequality 
of man, a Colossus weightier than the universe. The 
state was created for man, not man for the state. 

Senator: Yes, Boston's attitude was a pitch of in- 
trepid defiance. Have you read the Nebraskan's great 
speech ? 

President : Yes. It reminds me of what Euf us Choate 
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said of John Adams as a debater: ''He has an instinct for 
the jugular and carotid artery as unerring as that of any 
carnivorous animal/' 

Senator: Mr. President, he rivals the highest elo- 
quence of any age or century. His conceptions are sudden, 
original, brilliant, arbitrary, tumultuous, infinitely versa- 
tile. His speech yesterday resembled a great mountain tor- 
rent, a large measure of clear, powerful, and brilliant elo- 
quence. It is an eloquence most eminently distinguished 
by an intelligence comprehensive, sagacious, and incom- 
parably active. That intelligence has such a velocity, viv- 
idness, and keenness of action that the reader's imagination 
is continually haunted with the similes of lightning. The 
fine passages do not, in the Ciceronian manner, regularly 
swell and expand into magnificence. Instead of this the 
mind emits itself in powerful impulses and flashes which 
strike and instantly vanish. Propositions the most ab- 
stracted and metaphors the most splendid and original are 
uttered with an almost unequaled brevity. This orator was 
assuredly never surpassed in the power of putting the whole 
essence of an argument, the main rationale of a subject, in 
the concentrated form of a single thought or image. There 
is also a great moral force in his eloquence, from the in- 
fallible signs of sincerity which constantly distinguish it, 
and from a certain lofty character of austerity. Undoubt- 
edly the Nebraskan's speeches will be counted among the 
achievements of the human mind. They remind me of 
Dante's phrase, ''Truth deep as the center.'' 

Senator: Good-night, Mr. President. My visit, I 
fear, has proved a visitation. 

President: Senator, I am more grateful for it than 
words can express. You have relieved the pangs and gripes 
of a boiling conscience. My mind is now unburdened ; my 
Buffering was great. I was thinking of joining the Suicide 
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Cluh, but I am off with flying colors^ thanks to you. Heno&- 
f orth the Republican party has one law, one tongue, one 
faith. Senator Hanna can "organize victory*' by hy- 
pocrisy and dissimulation. Shall we have a revolution 
which is a transfer of power to Trusts or a constitutional 
reform which is a correction of abuses? It looks as if the 
Nebraskan and the people had determined in vain with 
Lincoln that "this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.*' 

Senator: Do not give up the ship, Mr. President. On 
the day the Eepublic returns we shall not be here. 

President : Arrange for an early meeting. Invite the 
National Committee to listen to our discussion. We can 
thus quickly acquaint it with the grave exigencies which 
confront the party. 

Senator: That would set America in a blaze. The 
Nebraskan, like a huge bloodhound, is roaring and panting 
upon our path. If we are to inaugurate Imperial govern- 
ment we dare not educate the people. The National Com- 
mittee must follow the dead line of the silent page of or- 
ders or lose their oflBces. Eemember — "Educate the people** 
was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. *T03ducate the 
people** was the dying legacy which Washington bequeathed 
to the nation he had saved. 

President : Before they go to trial grave lawyers strive 
to get at the other side of their client's case. We know 
that the fall of every state may be traced to the economic 
disorders produced by the inequitable distribution of its 
wealth. It may be likened to the decrepitude which old 
age has produced. 

Senator: Yes, but do the laywers tell the other side of 
the case to the judge, jury, witnesses, and the reporters? 

I shall present to the President, the client of the Re- 
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publican party^ whose coanselor pro tern. I am^ both sides 
of these burning questions. If discreet he will give no 
opinion on the law or the f acts^ but practice the science oi 
observation and silence. 

President : Senator^ you are a practical telautomaton. 
Your handy machinery has aU its bodily or translatory 
movement, and the operation of the interior mechanism is 
controlled from a distance, without wire-pullers. You 
have operative power, propelling and steering machinery, 
and numberless other accessories, all of which are con- 
trolled by transmitting political oscillations to a circuit 
carried by the machine and adjusted to respond only to 
these oscillations. If the National Committee is not on 
board we shall have a crewless boat; but you are a great 
scientist on political oscillations. 

Senator: With an iron arm we must organize a gov- 
ernment assailant and impetuous to combat such barbarous 
fetichism as the equality of man. The Public shall not 
denounce indirect taxation by Funded Debt, double tax- 
ation by National Banks, the taxation of High TariflE for 
Trusts, the Gold Standard, Government by Injunction, 
and that imperial colonial policy of Glory and Gold which 
they call Caesarism. 

President : Has it never occurred to you to remind the 
National Committee member from Kentucky that assassi- 
nation has never changed the history of the world? We 
must stem the tide of Democracy by some more magic, less 
tragic, incantation than murder. 

Senator: Good-night, Mr. President. 

President : Remember this is the great and last throw 
of the Republican dice. Be brief at our next meeting. Put 
together the pith of the matter. The genius of our age is 
common-sense brevity. In a coherent and logical manner 
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comprehend and grasp the veritable meaning of the EquaH- 
ity of man, the indirect taxation of Funded Debt, Na- 
tional Bank, High TariflE, Trust, and the Gold Stand- 
ard. Present with lucidity and precision, but without co- 
piousness, the recent economic changes of our industrial 
system. 

Senator: I am copious only on the subject of our Im- 
perial colonial possessions. Those twelve hundred isl- 
ands in the archipelago will make Americans the Both- 
schildren of the world. My imagination admits of no other 
paradise. Our nouveaux riches will soon be sprinkled all 
over with eau-de-cologne. How we will labor for Chris- 
tianity, commerce, and our country^s weal — ^at the Bepub- 
lican Foreign, Admiralty, Treasury, and Home Offices! 
With what facetious irony we will dub ourselves evangel- 
ists taking up the white man^s burden ! What an array of 
banking firms of the type of Messrs. Fang, Gripfast, 
Squeezeall & Shaveclose we shall establish on the twelve 
hundred islands! Soon all our politicians will be 
prime ministers, barons, dukes, counts, and princes, don- 
ning the imperial purple. Their sons and daughters may 
add to society many insipid men and women, mere lumps 
of stupidity; clever at monopolylogue, at tete-a-tete; but 
what a lot of distinguished snobs Cuba, Porto Eico, and 
the Philippines will eventually produce ! Instead of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, they will be taught stealing, 
sniveling, and the use of the crowbar in Imperial house- 
breaking. 

Our days to come will be happier and given to 
sweeter repose when we no longer dream of the Constitu- 
tion, suited to the old era of the Eepublic, nor of Duncan 
or the Colossus of Nebraska, but of the Orient and a hier- 
archical staff of major-domos, ushers, valets, and liveried 
lackeys, stables and carriages, lay grand seigniors, vassali 
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of his suzerainty and figuring at his consecration^ a prince- 
ly ceremonial of parade and homage, a pompous show of re- 
ceptions and of hospitalities. 
(Jood-night, Mr. President. 

(Exit Senator.) 
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ACT 11. 

Scene 2. After adjournment of Eepubliean Convention. 
Private library of the President, White House. The Presi- 
dent in deep reverie. 

(Enter Senator Hanna.) 

President: Good-evening, Senator. Have you fabri- 
cated the snare of plausible arguments which decently 
strangle the equality of right — ^individual — ^to the profit of 
his patron. Imperial America? Have you spun the Louis 
XI. tissue of the meshes in which the great American peo- 
ple will find themselves caught next November? 

Senator: An historical impediment loomed up of a 
constitutional character which in Tilden's case threatened a 
revolution. Irreconcilable divergencies and differences of 
Eepublicans render a coup-d'etat impracticable, imless by 
a barefaced steal of a State, as in the Tilden case, or the 
purchase of returning boards, a false count in a closely con- 
tested case, as in Cleveland's election, or by a generally 
fraudulent and violent election, which might, through the 
intervention of centralized Trust, result in establishing a 
military dictatorship is now our sole dependence. By their 
fiscal power and fiscal machinery the Trusts are the crea- 
tors and representatives of public power, and they favor the 
establishment of a new empire of the West. The philo- 
sophic principle of popular sovereignty is revolutionary. 
That principle imposes no limitations upon the convergence 
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of new doctrines in the doubtful contingencies of the 
future. Trust, with the sword, and Purse might lawfully 
establish and confer royal prerogatives upon an American 
syndicate, which could choose a President by and with the 
consent of the Senate and Supreme Court. 

President : Old legal muzzles often become unservice- 
able. Whatever grandeur America possesses as a republic, 
it would still become more grand and superhuman as an 
empire in alliance with Lord Salisbury. There would not 
be a ''shred of independence*' left either in Africa, Europe, 
Asia, the Orient, or North America. We must stop all out- 
lets to these thoughts; in vain is the snare set in sight of 
the bird. If at all, we must speak discreetly and in mod- 
eration and even in a low tone of voice, for an infernal 
machine is not more offensive to the people than an Im- 
perial machine. Evidently an empire in the West is a new 
motor to the soul of Trust — ^powerful, fresh, appropriate, 
and effective during its chrysalis state. 

Senator: The Tru6ts are the wings of the new empire 
now in its chrysalis state. 

President: Yes. 

Senator: What black broth for the people! You are 
a grand pupil ! In exploits of political adventure, dissim- 
ulation, and hypocrisy you and I can now send both Machi- 
avelli and Louis to school. 

President: Peaceably, if they can, the Eepublicans 
must get the verdict in November. With a surplus of 
ninety millions, billions more from High Protective 
Trust Tariff, and the xmdeveloped resources of our 
new Currency Measure, the country looks safely Ee- 
publican. Still, it behooves cautious counselors to 
probe deeply the widespread record of the Eepublican 
party versus the American people. That record is as vast 
and spacious as America, but the vital points of eveiy 
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century lie in a narrow compass. We can more adyisedly 
demur or join issue and go to the country after reviewing 
from its peaks and promontories the nation^s controversy 
with the Republican party. Yes ! the search-lights will be 
turned on in 1900 which were oflE in 1896. It will not be so 
easy to pack the jury in 1900. We felt the secret crime of 
1896 beating at our heart, rising to our throat, demanding 
disclosure. We thought the whole world saw it in our 
faces, read it in our eyes, and heard its workings in the 
very silence of our thoughts. The capacities of our states- 
men are so ample, their activities so indefatigable; the 
noble improvement in statesmanship which omits from the 
programme the purchase of voters and the larceny of re- 
turning boards, I fear, is reserved for later times. 

The threads which we think are in our hands to work 
with grow more and more entangled. At times it looks 
as if reason, human and divine, had deserted the Bepub- 
lican party, as if "God," to use Luther^s saying, *Va8 
wearied with their game and flung the cards under the 
table." The Eepublican who prattles of stealing States in 
November dotes; his senses fail him. Under the huge 
shadow of the Colossus Child of Nebraska the prostrate 
might and majesty of the plain people will instantly arise, 
and the swollen toads and venomous spiders of Trust must 
quickly get out of the way. One man armed with the 
rights of the people is more than a match for millions 
who would rob them of their constitutional guarantees of 
equality of right by due process of law. 

Senator: That is what I term the other side of the 
CcLse. 

President : No ! I propose out of the love I bear my 
country to try the case fairly. The American eagle, in 
his pride of place, is not by mousing owls to be hawked at 
and killed. Instead of carping at his platform, let us 
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strive to answer the arguments of the child of the Demo- 
cratic revolution. 

Senator : As I suggested, to comprehend the mischiev- 
ousness and ascertain the graveness of the public charges, 
let us commence at the commencement of the common- 
wealth's cause. Let us formulate them under general di- 
visions. 

Their substance is comprehended in that one word which 
embraces the history of the world — Taxation! In pre- 
historic, mediaeval, and modem ages, in Asia, as in America 
to-day. Taxation has been the Pandora box of despotism. 
No economist of repute has denied that the distribution of 
wealth is made by human institution solely. The grava- 
men of the Nebraskan's count is that the Republicans have 
debauched the national conscience. 

President: How? 

Senator: By a Caligula-Pharaoh-like legislation 
which has decreed injustice by law. The contention is 
that pampering providence in favor of class greed, which 
by an iron law of wages kept the laborers down to a mini- 
mum existence in the sixteenth century, for a quarter of a 
century, through indirect taxation, has been stealthily 
plundering all other than the moneyed interested classes in 
America. N"o more than the briefest possible examination 
of this great question is possible. Any summary of the 
fiscal forces of Taxation which have changed by financial 
legislation the distribution of wealth commences with 
nearly three billions of bonds issued during the progress 
of the war. Famous statisticians, partisans neither of con- 
servatism nor of radicalism, show that seven-eighths of 
American families hold but one-eighth of the national 
wealth, while 1 per cent, hold more than the remaining 
99. (Presents a table which President reads,) 
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THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 



Estates. 


Number. 


i^x*^ 


W^moSIl 


Tho wealthy classes— $50,000 and over 
The weU-UMloclu88es-|50,000 to $6,000 
1 he middle cla88es-$5,000 to $600. . . . 
The poorer classes— under $500 


186,000 
1,875,000 
6,600,000 
6,600,000 


$83,000,000,000 

23,000,000,000 

8,200,000,000 

800.000,000 


rill 


Totals 


12,500.000 


$65,000,000,000 


$5.5«0 





President: The corporations are draining the purple 
sap from the body of the people. 

Senator: The whole story can never be told. The 
new is worse than the old Sectionalism. 

President: Both are aristocracies. Public sentiment 
at the South was the child of slavery; aristocracy at the 
North is the child of the corporations. 

Senator: If we except the income tax, which was 
about one-seventh of the public revenue, the burdens of the 
war enriched the class ablest to bear taxation. 

In this respect it was in England imder Pitt at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, as in America, under the Eepub- 
lican administration ; in 1860 our national debt was $60,- 
000,000; in 1865, $2,267,000,000. Two thousand millions 
of slave property was destroyed by the war, but $2,674,000,- 
000 of property in taxes was created. We destroyed plu- 
tocracy of slaves to establish a far richer plutocracy of 
capital. Mr. Van Oss estimates that the capitalized ex- 
tortion on railroads upon which we pay dividends is upward 
of two thousand millions. For the sectional policy which 
injured the South we have exchanged a corporation policy 
which enriches the rich of the East. The United States 
census shows that three-fourths of the railroads and one- 
ninth of the real estate and mortgages in the South and 
West are owned in the East or in Europe. The average 
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wealth of the East is double that of the South and West. 
The East and foreigners hold $31,500,000,000; the West 
and South $33,500,000,000. The East has 30 per cent., 
the South and West 70 per cent, of the population. 

President: Have you a table showing who pays city 
taxes? 

Senator : The Massachusetts Labor Bureau shows that 
four-fifths among those paying taxes held less than one- 
fifth of the property, while one-fifth held nearly as much 
property as all the rest. (Presents table, which President 
reads.) 



Amount of Tax. 



No. of Tax- 
payers. 



Average Am't 
of Property. 



AMxe^ate Am't 
of Property. 



Under $50. 

tsotofaoo. 
Over $aOO. 



81,674 
90,760 

2^m 



7,006.69 
96,718.89 



$88,096,000 
146,426,000 
813,069,000 



President: When was this taken? 

Senator: In 1873. 

President: What is the last report? 

Senator : In 1893. It shows that the list of property 
owners taxed over $1,000 possess almost two-thirds of the 
taxable property. 

President: How about New York City? 

Senator: Interstate reports show that one-fourth of 
those who died left no estate whatever but clothes and 
household furniture. There are 331,000 families in New 
York, and two-thirds are propertyless. 

The small estates represent scarcely 4 per cent, of the 
property; the estates exceeding $50,000 were three times 
as valuable as all the remainder. The concentration of 
wealth in New York is substantially the same as in Eng- 
land. Its wealthy excepting Boston^ is more valuable than 
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all the States between Washington and Texas. The fam- 
ilies of wealth in the United States are numerically larger 
than in Great Britain, despite the difference in popida- 
tion. 

Pkesident : What is the minimum concentration of in- 
comes in Great Britain? 

Senator : Leroy-Beanlieu's statement does not disprove 
that 1 per cent, receive more than 35 per cent, of the in- 
come, while 10 per cent, receive alone double as much as 
the 90. 

President : What are the shares of Labor and Capital 
under the British System? 

Senator (reads) : 

NATIONAL INCX)HE. 





1881. 


1848. 


Capitalist classes from capital 


£400,000,000 
180,000,000 
020,000,000 


£190,000,000 


Worklnir Incomes in incom^vtax returns. . t ..... . 


90,000,000 
285,000,000 


Working income not in income-tax returns 


Totals 


£i,aoo,'xx),ooo 


£515,000,000 





President: What is the aggregate income of our 
farms ? 

Senator : Twenty-six hundred millions. 

President : What is the average yearly earnings given 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics ? 

Senator: 251,656 employees of private firms receive 
$363.23; 161,316 employees of corporations, $333.22. 

President: What is the income of the nation? 

Senator : One-sixth of the property, labor, and super- 
intendence. 

President: Do you mean upon sixty-five billions of 
national wealth? 

Senator: Oh, no! Household furniture pays no in- 
terest. Capital receives not less than two-fifths of the 
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national income, while labor of every dasB, including the 
labor of capitalists, receives three-fifths. 

The Labor Bureau statistics show that 6,000 families 
occupy dwellings worth $156,000,000; 60,000 families 
dwellings worth but $90,000,000. Leroy-Beaulieu esti- 
mates 7 per cent, of the families have one-half the aggre- 
gate of the income of the nation. This is about the aver- 
age of the European cities. 

Pbesidbnt: What have you to show the distribution 
of income? 

(Senatob presents paper; President reads.) 



INCOMB OP THE UNITED STATES (PRIOR TO TAXATION). 
DUitHbuiion by Ckuie$. 



Family Income. 



S6,000 and over . 
p,000 to $1,200.. 
^der$l^.... 



^Totals. . 



Number of 
Families. 



900,000 
1,300,000 
11,000,000 

12,500,000 



Averafe In- 
come from 
Labor. 



$3,600 

1,200 

880 



Aggref^ate In- 
come from 
Labor. 



$700,000,000 
1,560,000,000 
4,200,000,000 



$6,460,000,000 



Family Income. 



S5,000 and over . 
i5,000 to $1,200.. 
Under $1,200.... 



Totals.. 



Capital 
[Millions). 



$34,500 
19,000 
7,500 

$61,000 



Average In- 
come from 
Capital 



7 per cent. 

7 per cent. 

8 per cent. 



Aggregate In- 
come from 
Capital. 



$2,410,000,000 

1,830,000,000 

600,000,000 

$4,840,000,000 



Total 
Income. 



$3,110,000,000 
2,890,000.000 
4,800,000,000 

$10,800,000,000 



President : America is a frail cockle on the black bot- 
tomless deluges. 

Senator: Stick to the record, Mr. President. 

President: Statistics are broiling horrors. Can we 
not have a wave of peaceful music? 

Senator: Electioneerings, screechings, and jibberings 
^re in ordpr imtil ITovember, but through the dark-turning 
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hideons ways of statistics we move toward new heights and 
developments. 

President : If it rained ingots, the growth of wealth 
would avail nothing under onr own system of indirect 
taxation. 

Senatob: These are great black sheets of Taxation^ 
fished up out of the nation*s swine trough. 

President: Taxation, gloomy, mournful, musing, 
silent, looking back on the imalterable and forward to the 
inevitable and inexorable, is rushing America into the 
Niagara rapids. What is the summary? 

Senator: About 125,000 families receive five-sixths 
of the income. Less than one-half of the income of the 
working classes is received by 6,500,000 — ^that is, 1 per cent, 
receive one-fourth of the national income, while 60 per 
cent, receive hardly one-fifth. One-eighth of the families 
receive more than half the aggregate income; the wealthi- 
est 1 per cent, receive a larger income than the poorest 60 
per cent. The small class of wealth from property receives 
as large an income as half of the people receive from prop- 
erty and labor. 

President : What does the History of Wages show in 
the distribution of wealth? 

Senator: Comparative wages were — 

DaUy Wages in Gold. 

January, 1860 $1.18 

January, 1878 1 . 81 

January, 1891 1 .69 

Between 1860 and 1873 wages in Gold advanced 53^ 
per cent., but the gain has been reduced 43 per cent, al- 
though the country continued to advance in property. 

President: Were the incomes which you report prior 
pr eubseijuent to taxation? 
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Sbnatob: Prior. 

President: Do you regard a nationalized income tax 
essentially a property tax? 
Senator: Assuredly. 
President: Have you an income table? 
Senator: Yes, sir. (Reads:) 



Incomes. 


Total Property. 


Tkucable 
Income. 


Per Cent, 
of Total 
Property. 


Per Cent 
»f Tax. Inc. 


$5,000 and over 

|te,000 to $1,900 

Under fl^WO 


$85,500,000,000 
90.600,000,000 
9,000,000,000 


$3,040,000,000 

9,485,000,000 

960,000,000 


65 

81 

14 


47 
88 
15 







President : Is not each class taxed in proportion to its 
property? Is not that just? 

Senator: A great writer has said public conceptions 
of justice do not rest upon political philosophers. Our local 
taxes are direct; our national taxes wholly indirect. The 
public does not see how it is taxed. 

The same great author says the whole subject is thus 
taken out of the control of the public conscience and placed 
under the control of powerful private interests. Pitt and 
the Parliament refused Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison^s 
treaty for imrestricted commercial reciprocity treaty. 

Our Constitution adopted the ''direct taxes." The Su- 
preme Court, reversing its unanimous earlier decisions, de- 
clares that the clause in the Constitution relating to direct 
taxation meant to the constitutional convention what such 
a clause would mean to-day. England and Germany are 
not so ungenerous to the poorer classes. Their income tax 
distributes the burden of taxation among the various 
classes. Eighty million dollars is the yearly amount of 
England's inqowie tf^x^ Qennanjr^s pro^ssiv^ inheritance 
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tax is $70,000,000; Prussia's, $29,000,000; France's, $40,- 
000,000. Even Africa and Spain levy such a tax. But our 
Supreme Court has overturned the Democratic Income 
Tax Bill. Our revenues aggregate four hundred millions. 
All but twenty is raised by customs and internal revenue; 
three-quarters from taxes on liquors, tobacco, sugar, and 
clothing. It is estimated that the wealthy classes pay one- 
tenth, the well-to-do one-quarter, and the poor two-thirds. 
But when we consider the revenue actually received by the 
Government, wealth pays less than one-tenth of the tn- 
direct tax, the middle class less than one-quarter, and the 
poor more than two-thirds. Kindly examine this table, 
Mr. President {presenting the paper). 



Class of 
Incomes. 


Total 
Income. 


Total 
Property. 


National 
Taxes. 


Taxation 

to 
Income. 


Taxation 

to 
Property. 


$5,000 and over. 
$5,000 to $1,200. 
Under $1,200... 


$3,110,000,000 
2,890,000,000 
4,800,000,000 


$85,500,000,000 

21,500,000,000 

9,000,000,000 


$35,000,000 
85,000,000 
260,000,000 


0.01 
0.06 
0.05 


0.001 
0.004 
0.008 



The Eepublican legislation has followed not so great a 
scholar as Professor Seligman, but Tierre, who declared 
that indirect taxation was the system of most advanced na- 
tions, while direct taxation belonged to barbarous people. 

President: How does the Eepublican system of local 
taxation strike you ? 

Senator: It has very much the complexion of fraud. 
Its burdens rest twice as heavily upon the poor as upon the 
rich. The aggregate local and national tax is one-tenth 
of the income of every class. The wealthy are taxed less 
than 1 per cent., while the masses are taxed more than 4 
per cent. This is the grave iniquity decreed by law which 
creates the aristocracy and democracy. The democracy 
hold barely one-eighth of the national wegUh, and one 
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family of the aristocracy out of every one hundred owns as 
much as the remainder. Put in another shape, one-tenth 
has the same aggregate income as the nine-tenths; 1 per 
cent., the aristocracy, has as much as 60 per cent, of the 
democracy. 

President: Can we not meet the Nebraskan by show- 
ing the trend of European civilization? 

Sbnatob: No, sir. That is from a propori;ional to a 
progressive income tax, and the Democrats will reply, our 
Supreme Court reversed all its earlier and unanimous de- 
cisions to defeat the Democratic Income Tax which equally 
distributed the public burden. The Nebraskan will answer 
the public welfare is the supreme law; the wealth of the 
nation should be synonjrmous with the national well-being. 

President: Is there any compilation which shows the 
•minimum debt of the United States? 

Senator : Here (presenting paper) is — 

;THE MINDfnM debt OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890. 

[Estimate of Mr. George E. Holmes, the head of the Bureau of Mortgages— 
Foliticdl Science Quarterly^ 1808 :] 

BaUroad companies (funded debt) $4,631,473,184 

Street railway companies (funded debt) 151,872,289 

Telephone companies (funded debt) 4,992,r65 

Tetegraph, public water, gas, electric lighting, and power com- 
panies (estimated). 200,000.000 

Other quasi-public corporations (to make round total) 11 ,661 .962 

Total debt of quasi-public corporations $5,000,000,000 

Real estate mortgages (estimated) $6,000,000,000 

Crop liens in the South (estimated) 85O.000.000 

Chattel mortgages (estimated) 800,000.000 

National banks (loans and overdrafts) 1,986,058,330 

Other banks Ooaos and overdrafts, not including real-estate 

mortgages) 1,172,918,415 

Other private debts (to make round total) 1,191,028,265 

Total debt of other private corporations and individuals. . . . $11,000,000,000 
Totftl private debt....,...**** ..m-.-.-^^ ...^'* 19,000,000,009 
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. "UnilM States |801,M0,10ft 

\Statee 888,907^ 

Ck>iiDtiea , 14S,048.0i5 

MunicipaUUes 791,488,060 

School districts 86,701,048 

Total funding debt Gess sinking fund) $8,007,170,546 

Grand total $18,087,170,540 



President: Is there any careful estimate of fhe for- 
eign holdings of American wealth ? 

Senator : That is the Democratic charge. Democracy 
not only supports the American, but foreign aristocracy — 
an important point in this canvass. {Hands table; Pbibsi- 
dent reads:) 

two hundred and twenty-two securities quotbd 

exclusively in EUROPE. 



""^^ 


Europe's Share 
ofRincipal. 


Europe's Share 
(tf fiiterest. 


$604,000,000 


$694,000,000 


$84,700,000 



TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY- SEVEN SECURITIES QUOTED AUSO IN 
AMERICA, STOCKS AND BONDS, INCLUDING STATE BONDS. 



Aeeregate 
Value. 


Europe's Share 
of Winclpal. 


Europe's Share 


$8,238,000,000 


$1,079,000,000 (min.) 
$1,619,000,000 (max.) 


$64,000,000 
$81,000,000 



FEDERAL BONDS. 



^'^^ 


Europe's Share 
of Principal. 


Europe's Share 


$735,000,000 


173,500,000 


$8,000,000 
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AggntCAte PrindpaL 


Aggregate Interest. 


From $1,848,000,000 to $8,886,000,000 


From $91,700,000 to $118,700,000 



President: How are we to answer an indictment 
charging us with a grand larceny by legislation, a stealth 
by statute of almost sixty-five billions of the product of 
labor? 

Senator: Bather ask how is Democracy to audit the 
account! It would take one hundred Wellses, Wrights, 
Giffens, Porters, Baxters, Beaulieus, and Holmeses, aided 
by all the Census, Labor/ and Manufacturers^ Bureaus, and 
fifty expert accountants, one year to furnish the figures 
which would show how national wealth by furtive indirect 
taxation had been transferred from the producers to the 
Power-holding Class of the Republican aristocracy. 

President: What is the answer? 

Senator: As I foretold you. Hypocrisy and Dissimu- 
lation ; hazy — silence without bounds, by the mystery that 
rings its coils under the veil, to the serpent whose lick 
wastes the stars. 

President: Yes, the dissimulation, the hideous hy- 
pocrisy of Taxation indirect. The private use of public 
right is the black whirlpool. The twin tiger apes 
glare fiercely; dissimulation and hypocrisy, as in France 
under Louis XL, are the ultima ratio. Fame, politics, por- 
tentous embodied shams. Ach, Gott 1 

Senator: Mr. President, if you are to collapse into 
another Macbeth fainting fit I shall move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Quid times ; Csesarism vehis. You bear the Eepublican 
party and its fortunes. The dog Democracy is dead. The 
equality-of-man doctrine expired long since. We are pre- 
paring decently to inter the Constitution under which that 
ftootriuQ liv^d; br^tbed^ and had a being, 
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President : Will the Kepublican party en masse stand 
by ns? 

Senator: Eepublican obscurantism is the method by 
which our Newspaper Trust exploits the masses and pre- 
vents access to their intellect. Besides, we wall our par- 
tisan followers up within the folds of party orthodoxy, 
precisely as an insulator prevents the electric current from 
connecting with its sympathetic wire. 

The science of Bepublicanism is to destroy the false 
social order of constitutional democracy. 

Its coterie of exploiters are Funded Debt, High Tariff, 
Gold Standard, National Bank, and Trust. These are 
all private users of public right. 

Pre^dent: Are not the constitutional Titans too 
mighty for human opposition? 

Senator: Yes. I suppose to make turtle soup we 
must first catch the turtle. While we gabble the Nebraskan 
scatters his seeds. 

President : His practical wisdom is as conspicuous aa 
his power of generalization. No one has a clearer com- 
prehension or a firmer grasp of great principles of universal 
application; at the same time his policy rests on a wide 
and solid basis of information and experience. He is 
steeped in the history of the past, yet penetrated through 
and through with the reality of the present, and ever and 
always mindful of that future in which the speculations 
and measures of the day are to be tested and finally ap- 
proved or condemned. His prodigious activity in public 
affairs springs not from an intellectual source alone nor 
from his patriotism; it is constantly fed from an inex- 
haustible store of moral energy. He is animated by a 
detestation of all forms of oppression, whether by kings or 
governors, parliaments or peoples, which is in him a con- 
suming passion, from which his ;noble mature could only 
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obtain relief by dentmciatioii of the oppressor and the de- 
struction of his power. What is next in order in your 
brief? 

Senator: The fundamental viciousness of Repnblican 
legislation which indirectly gives public property to private 
use. I am fain to shrink from facing its full import. The 
gravitating momentum of Funded Debt, National Bank, 
Gold Standard, and the Trust are overwhelming. They 
almost paralyze the mind. They are noumenon rather 
than phenomenon. Such economic policies are the en- 
thronement of imreason. • 

President: The battle must be fought on these 
groimds. 

Senator : We cannot cut the discussion down as Peter 
did the tree. 

President : How was that ? 

Senator : In founding St. Petersburg the Czar wanted 
it to be situated at the mouth of the river, so that it might 
resemble Amsterdam, where he had lived. An old sailor 
told him he would be troubled by the overflowing of the 
river, and pointed to an old tree which, like the Constitu- 
tion, marked the various heights to which the water in 
times past ascended. Peter refused to believe the testi- 
mony. The tree was cut down that its unwelcome evidence 
might be suppressed and the work of building commenced. 

When facts are imwelcome, just take the principle of 
contradiction and cut them down. 

President: Playing with the high-sounding but 
thoroughly empty defenses has been the fatal vice of Ee- 
publican politics. The striking advantage of the two 
methods is in favor of the Nebraskan^s plain speech. His 
method is an insurrection of the living against the dead; 
by ours the empire of the dead over the living continually 
increases; our progress defeats itself. 
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The Nebraskan's great battle-ground is the private use 
of public rights. Money is our Sun; the Millionaires of 
the Earth, like those of the sky, are the group which, held 
by his attraction, revolve around him; they comprise the 
major planets of Taxation, the minor planets, the satellites, 
and the hundred million comets of Trust. 

Senator: By what system of sociology does the ITe- 
braskan propose to revolutionize the planetary evolution of 
money in America ? 

President: By the cosmic philosophy of civil justice; 
by the organic dynamic sociology of right and wrong. 
Bom under the influence of the Sun of Democracy, the 
Constitution, he distinguishes between molecular aggre- 
gates of money and their motor aggregations. Gold and 
Trust. He estimates the average depth of the money 
ocean in America should be 12,000 feet; our constitution^ 
surface 140,000,000 square miles of advancing civilization. 
Jupiter Trust, he says, is 338 times larger than our Sun, 
the Constitution, though its real distance from that Sun 
is only 5.2. He thinks those triple stars, Saturn, Neptune, 
and Uranus, the synonyms of Imperialism, High TarifE, 
and the Gold Standard, though they rank in density with 
the Constitution (the American Sun), are really gaseous 
bodies. He is engaged in the almost superhuman task of 
stripping them of their great cloud envelopes. I wonder 
how the Nebraskan astronomer acquired this information? 

Senator : He examined the sidereal movements of Ee- 
publicans through the same spectroscope by which Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, and Madison observed the Amer- 
ican firmament when, like the Sun in the heavens, the 
Constitution arose. 

President: Where is your Practical Politics Brief? 
The judges complain that lawyers waste so much time in 
dilating upon subjects not germane to the issue and out- 
side the record. 
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Senator: Yes, Mr. President, we must get to the dis- 
mal science of Practical Republipan Political Economy, 
for, as the Duke of Wellington once lamented, we are 
much exposed to authors. My difficulty has been to so 
catalogue the points as to have separate categories of in- 
famy. It will not do to show a very deep understanding 
of the malady on our part. 

President : In an obituary notice, as you say, our ad- 
ministration history could be written in one word — Tax- 
ation! 

The first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress ended yes- 
terday with a record for extravagance with the people's 
money which will not soon be forgotten. The appropria- 
tions made at this session aggregated $710,000,000 in 
round numbers, of which $114,220,095 is for the army and 
$65,080,915 for the navy. These two items must be cred- 
ited to our imperial policy. They indicate very plainly 
what our heavily taxed people may expect in the future if 
this policy is continued. According to Eepresentative Liv- 
ingston, no part of the cost of warships recently authorized 
by Congress and estimated at $56,000,000 appears in the 
total of appropriations made at this session. In addition 
there is no appropriation for river and harbor improve- 
ments, with the exception of a few small items, nor is any 
provision made for public buildings or for the payment of 
claims against the Government. If the Senate had fol- 
lowed the lead of the House and passed the Nicaraguan 
Canal bill, with its provision for an expenditure of $141,- 
000,000 for the construction of the canal, and if the usual 
appropriations for river and harbor improvements, public 
buildings, and the payment of claims had been made, the 
total expenditures authorized at this session would have 
aggregated $879,729,476. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, as much as they desired to pass the Ship Subsidy bill, 
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the Bepublican leaders^ after securing a favorable report 
on it in both houses, postponed final action until the next 
session of Congress. This measure authorizes bounties ag- 
gregating $12,000,000. The appropriations at the first 
session show an increase, as Mr. Livingston points out, ''all 
along the line, while large amounts that must be met have 
been withheld until the next session,*' when it is probable 
the expenditures will be equally extravagant. The Eepub- 
licans are fast reaching the point when a ''Billion-Dollar 
Congress" will be regarded as an economical body, and 
"Billion-and-a-Half * statesmen will be the rule rather 
than the exception. The people are not likely to overlook 
the fact that the money which Congress is spending with 
such lavish hand is taken from their pockets by a system 
of excessive taxation. 

Senator : This does not prove, then, a moribund con- 
dition. The taxation went into the hands of our allies, 
Jupiter, TJranus, and especially into the pocket of Com- 
mander Mars, of Imperial Expansion celebrity. We are 
not afraid of a billion-and-a-half shortage. Industry, the 
mortgagor, has already paid the debt to our solitaire mag- 
nates, the mortgagees. 

President: In order to intelligently present our side 
we must scrutinize the Democratic side of Eepublican tax- 
ation. 

The present distribution of wealth is incontrovertible. 
Indisputably, the responsibility of that distribution of 
wealth is a matter of human institution solely. With the 
interregnum of Mr. Cleveland, the distribution of sixty- 
five billions of wealth has been made under the legislative 
policy of the Eepublican party. The only open point, 
therefore, is, What are the potent instrumentalities which 
enable Eepublican capitalists to receive two-fifths of the 
national income of sixty-five billions of wealth, while Be- 
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publican and Democratic labor of all kinds, including capi- 
talists, receive three-fifth? What bureaucratic ma- 
chinery compels the wealthy Republican classes to pay less 
than one-tenth of indirect taxes, the well-to-do classes less 
than one-quarter, and the relatively poorer Eepublican and 
Democratic classes more than two-thirds? What is the 
Republican legislative machinery which grinds out five- 
sixths of our income to the 125,000 families, but less than 
one-half of that income to 6,500,000 of the Eepublican and 
Democratic poorer classes? By what formidable legisla- 
tive enigma has the Republican party enabled 1 per cent. 
of their families to receive nearly one-fourth of the national 
income while 50 per cent, of Industry receives a bare sub- 
sistence wage of one-fifth? If we answer, this exploita- 
tion and confiscation is the result of recent economic 
changes and the evolution of modem capitalism, the peo- 
ple will reply, Americans are no longer independent ; they 
are serfs and lords, vassals and suzerains. 

Senator: Such an answer would engender only a 
fierce strife of classes. It would be regarded as an attempt 
to reconcile irreconcilables. It is a question of right, and 
the moment there is a question of right intelligence gov- 
erns, reason comes into play. It will be diflBcult to find 
a scientific question of higher character debated by cham- 
pions worthy to throw light upon it. American Society 
lives by the spirit which inhabits it. It may for an instant 
submit to the empire of force, but in the long run it 
hearkens only to the voice of Justice. In sight of this 
class confiscation the public will say. Politics is a field 
which has thus far been traversed only in a balloon. It is 
time to put our foot on the ground. Instead of dealing 
with abstractions we must tackle realities. It is an im- 
portant investigation. It ought therefore to be heard with 
patience and judged of without prejudice. Our legisla- 
tion ought to be a plain thing and fitted to many heads. 
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President : Yes, it is not the corruption of Justice by 
class legislation, but it is righteousness which exalteth a na- 
tion. Both the scholar and the plain man, irrespective of 
politics, will say, not the private use of public right, but a 
loyal and honest policy is the only great policy; not the 
exploitation and confiscation of their wealth, but the safety 
of the people is the supreme law. The signs of a reawak- 
ening in America are apparent. As wise counselors we 
know the burden of proof rests upon Eepublicans to show 
the people with what equity and what justice we have 
suffered a Power-holding Privileged Class of less than 1 
per cent, to exploit and confiscate 99 per cent, of our in- 
creasing national wealth, while the appalling burden of 
two-thirds of Indirect Taxation falls upon Industry; and 
when we consider the revenues of the Government, the 
wealthy class contributes less than one-tenth of' the indi- 
rect taxes and the weU-to-do class less than one-quarter, 
although seven-eighths of Industry holds but one-eighth 
of the nation^s wealth and half the families are prqperty- 
less. 

Senator: The less than 1 per-cent. class of our pop- 
ulation are plowing and harrowing the remaining 99 per 
cent, of the Industrial contingent. 

President: In the domain of Direct Taxation such a 
condition would sweep any party from power. The astute- 
ness of the Eepublican policy is in its Indirect Taxation. 

Senator: Imagine the relief and the yield of a direct 
income tax and progressive inheritance tax upon an ag- 
gregate income from a capital of $4,340,000,000 ! 

President : Has any statistician stated it ? 

Senator : No. When our Supreme Court defeated the 
Democratic Income Tax the public interest received its 
quietus. 

The six great monarchies of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
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have an income and a progressive inheritance taz^ but our 
Republican oligarchy of wealth, representing 1 per cent, of 
the people and having prior to taxation an income of 7 per 
cent, upon sixty-five billions of wealth, are potent enough 
to defeat an income tax. 

President: The stealthy plundering of the poor re- 
ceived its first blow from the Democratic Income Tax. 

Senator: Republicanism and Plutocracy are synony- 
mous terms. 

President: The federal revenue in 1860 was $66,- 
000,000; in 1886, $520,000,000 in currency or $420,000,- 
000 in Gold. If the next Administration is a Billion-and- 
arHalf Congress, we shall have to build a national poor- 
house. 

Senator: Trust can so shape indirect taxation as to 
enable us to build a national poorhouse in every State and 
still enrich itself. At each successive increase of taxation 
Trust will grow richer. 

The profits of distillers, dealers, and speculators out of 
the Republican liquor tax legislation between July 1, 1862, 
and January 1, 1865, were estimated by Da\dd A. Wells at 
about $100,000,000. Congressmen were among the specu- 
lators. Those who knew in advance that the tax on whisky 
was to be raised had only to speculate in whisky certificates 
to turn their knowledge into gold. 

President: The aggregate income from labor prior to 
taxation we have seen is $6,400,000,000. The total income 
from Capital and Labor is $10,800,000,000. 

Senator: Without an income or progressive inherit- 
ance tax we can clearly discern why one-eighth of the fam- 
ilies in America receive more than half of the aggregate 
income and the richest 1 per cent, receives a larger income 
than the poorest 50 per cent. The multitudinous gins and 
snares of the Mephistopheles of Indirect Taxation mock 
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the name of Liberty. If we would read aright the gospel 
of Eepublican progress, Mr. President, commence at the 
beginning of that compendious, massive system, that abom- 
ination of desolation. Funded Debt. N"o matter what 
changes may have transpired in the ownership of the bonds, 
the fact remains that the Government originally sold them 
for greenbacks worth generally about 50 cents on the dol- 
lar in gold. 

They were then payable in lawful money, which in- 
cluded the kind of money that was paid for them. 

A little later they were made specifically payable in 
coin. Then in 1873 silver was demonetized, which made 
them payable exclusively in gold coin. Notwithstanding 
the Bland and Sherman laws, they are still held payable 
exclusively in gold, although silver is legal tender in all 
cases except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and 
there is no such stipulation in regard to these bonds. The 
result is that the public is to-day paying the whole na- 
tional debt at the rate of four dollars for one dollar re- 
ceived. 

President: Do you mean by the ^^public^^ that there 
is an equitable assessment upon the entire population ? 

Senator: The 1-per-cent. capital class who own nine- 
tenths of the national wealth (inclusive of non-interest- 
bearing bonds) pays less than one-tenth of their indirect 
taxes ; the well-to-do class pays less than one-quarter, while 
the poorer classes pay more than two-thirds of the indirect 
tax which returns to the bondholder four dollars for the 
one dollar received in payment of our national debt — ^that 
is, if we were paying on the national debt instead of adding 
to it at a rate which it is impossible to accurately estimate 
upon the basis of a Billion-and-a-Half-Glory-and-Gold 
Congress. 

President : This huge specter-chimera of Bonded Debt 
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is a shivering horror, howling and groaning all night. 
It will deprive the well-to-do as well as the industrial 
class of sleep. Surely you must have had a spectral vision. 
Senator: In the January number of The Arena there 
is an article by that eminent historian, Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath, which is an absolute demonstration. He shows 
that on March 1, 1866, the total national debt was $2,827,- 
868,969.46. By the close of the year 1895 we had paid 
upon it in interest alone $2,635,000,000, and upon the prin- 
cipal $1,700,000,000, making the enormous aggregate 
of $4,400,000,000. This left us still owing about $1,- 
237,500,000, including premium on the bonds. We had 
paid more than three-fifths of the entire debt (besides the 
fabulous sum in interest), and yet the less than two-fifths 
remaining of the debt mas worth more to the holders of it 
than the entire debt was on March 1, 1866. To pay the 
debt at the close of 1895 would require 8,673,406,000 more 
pounds of cotton, or 51,339,000 more barrels of pork, or 
425,000,000 more pounds of wool, or 4,496,000,000 more 
pounds of bar iron than would have been necessary to pay 
it on March 1, 1866, when the nominal amount was two 
and a half times greater than it is now. As against this, 
it appears that it would take 643,000,000 pounds less 
sugar or 51,000,000 hundredweights less beef to pay the 
debt. That is, sugar and beef have not fallen quite so 
much as the other things. Beef has been kept up moder- 
ately by the increased foreign demand, while sugar is an 
article that we buy. More than nine-tenths of all we con- 
sume is imported. So the fact that sugar has kept up bet- 
ter than other things is a positive injury. Referring to 
these facts. Dr. Ridpath says (reads) : 

For thirty years the American people have been pouring 
into that horrid maelstrom the volume of their great re- 
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source. They have paid on their debt, or at least they hate 
paid, in this long period such a prodigious sum that arith- 
metic can scarcely express it. And yet it is the truth of 
the living God that in the year 1895, at its close the na- 
tional debt of the United States, in its bonded and un- 
bonded forms, will purchase as its equivalent in value as 
much of the average of twenty-five of the leading com- 
modities of the American market, including real estate and 
labor, as the same debt would purchase at its maximum on 
March 1, 1866. The people have paid and paid for thirty 
years, and at the end have paid just this — ^nothing. 

Look at this (points to diagram) ! 



I St of March, 1866, the total 
National Debt, 

$2,827,868,95M6 



By the close of 1895 we had 
paid in interests alone 

$2,635,000,000«00 



and upon principal 

$J,700,000,000*00 



Making enormous ag- 
gregate 

$4,400,000,000-00 



This left us still owing 

$J^7,500,000*00 
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including premium on the bonds. We had paid more 
than three-fifths of the entire debt (besides the fabulous 
sum in interest), and yet less than the two-fifths remaining 
of the debt are worth more to the holders of it than the 
entire debt was on the first of March, 1866. 

An expert statistician has said: 

The American people have never realized the incalculable 
sums which have been paid out of their treasury in the 
ostensible work of discharging the interest and principal 
of the war debt of the nation. Sometime, perhaps, the 
final aggregate may be made up and historically recorded. 
Within the first ten years after the conclusion of the war, 
that is, at the close of the fiscal year, 1874-75, the govern- 
ment had already paid in interest only on the public debt 
$1,442,057,577! And this was but the beginning. At 
the close of the year 1895 the interest account has reached 
the prodigious total of more than two billions six hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions of dollars. 

The yeriflcation of this astounding truth is as plain and irrefragable as any 
other arithmetical result. 
On the first of March, 1866, the national debt was in exact 

fibres $2,887,868,969.46 

For the sake of easy computation the same may be stated in 

round numbers at 2,805,000,000.00 

The debt at the close of the year 1895 (statement for November) 

is 1,126,879,106.00 

For convenience of counting, the same may 

be given in round numbers as . . . $1,125,000,000.00 
To this add ten per cent, (a very low estimate) 

for the present average premium on the 

debt (interest-bearing and non-interest- 

bearing) above the par of gold . . . 112,600,000.00 

Total present gold value of the debt . $1,287,600,000.00 

President : To the ears of young generations of work- 
ers the historical retrospect of Indirect Taxation will 
sound like ten thousand trumpets. What is the Secretarjr's 
statement of the aggregate interest-bearing debt for May, 
1900 ? (Senator reads:) 

Amount issued $1,776,266,290 

Registered 827,387,880 

Coupons 199,069,610 

President : What are the revenues of the Govemmeait 
for the fieoftl year 1900? (Senator re&ds:) 
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From customs 1885,000,000 

Internal revenue 900,000,000 

ML<;oellaneou8 sources &5,000,000 

Postal service 100,«fi8,112 

Total estimated revenue 9&M,068,lia 

President: What are the expenditures for the sanies 
time, Senator? (Senator reads:) 

The civil establishment $100,000,000 

The military establishment 160,000,000 

nienaval establishment 66,000,000 

The Indian service 11,000,000 

For pensions 144,000,000 

Interest on the public debt 40,000,000 

The postal service 100,968,119 

President: Then the well-to-do pay less than one- 
quarter, the poorer classes pay more than two-thirds, and 
the wealthy pay less than one-tenth of $640,958,112 rev- 
enues and $600,968,112 expenditures in sustaining the 
Glory-and-Gold Policy under the Eepublican RSgime. 

Senator : In the presence of this omnivorous monster 
it is not so diflBcult to understand how one-tenth of our 
families hold three times as much property as the other 
nine-tenths. 

President: Yes, and to this fabulous sum must be 
added the Double Direct Taxation and the Compound In- 
terest of the National Bank since 1864. The unfathom- 
able, immeasurable, unknowable Indirect Taxation ! 

Senator: Yes, sir. Under your fetich Constitution, 
Judas Iscariot and Paul of Tarsus count equal at the poll- 
ing booth. Result, the ghastliest of algebraic spectralities 
of Indirect Taxation. Upon the European system of the 
inequality of man that man was made for the state, and 
not the ironical creed that the state was made for man, 
with our vast resources, the Republican party could reduce 
taxation one-half. 
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President : The Constitution is the primordial factor 
of the case we are trying. 

Senator: The Nebraskan banks on Jefferson. What 
was his view of bonded debt ? 

President: Prior to the War of 1812 our debt was 
$57,000,000. The war increased it to $127,000,000. 

Jefferson wrote the Ways and Means Committee as fol- 
lows, urging the complete payment of the debt: 

It is a wise rule and should be fundamental in a gov- 
ernment disposed to cherish its credit, but at the same time 
to restrain the use of it within the limits of its facilities, 
never to borrow a dollar without laying a tax at the same 
instant for paying the interest annually and the principal 
within a given term, and to consider that tax as pledged 
to the creditors on the public faith. On such a pledge as 
this, sacredly observed, a government may always com- 
mand, on a reasonable interest, all the lendable money of 
her citizens, while the necessity of equivalent tax is a salu- 
tary warning to them and their constituents against op- 
i)ression, bankruptcy, and its inevitable consequence, revo- 
ution. But the term of redemption must be moderate, and 
at any rate within the limits of their rightful powers. But 
what limits, it will be asked, does this prescribe to their 
powers? What is to hinder them from creating a per- 
petual debt? The laws of nature, I answer. The earth 
belongs to the living, not to the dead. The will and the 
power of man expire with his life, by nature^s law. 

Senator : What is the English System ? 

President: It is based upon one sentence — Fund the 
pullic debt. The charter of the Bank of England was 
granted in consideration of £1,200,000 loaned two cen- 
turies ago. It is unpaid to this hour. 

Senator: The system of funding is not a plant of 
American growth. It is borrowed from the effete aris- 
tocracies and monarchies of the old world. Th« class of 
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men who stand behind this funding system are as merci- 
less as the grave, and utterly regardless of the rights and 
interests of those who pay the taxes and bear the burdens 
of society. They have at aU times and in all countries 
exhibited the same heartless characteristics. In 1816 Eng- 
land was in a most deplorable financial crisis. It grew out 
of the attempt of her stock gamblers and security holders 
to convert her legal-tender paper money, that had carried 
her safely through the Napoleonic wars and which had been 
used as a substitute for coin, into a currency representing 
coin. This could only be done by contraction of the vol- 
ume. When that was accomplished England's marvelous 
prosperity at once vanished like a dream ; and yet the cor- 
morants were not satisfied. To absolutely impoverish the 
people and to render them unable to ever pay their enor- 
mous debt, the managers of the English funding system 
in 1816 procured the demonetization of silver and the limi- 
tation of its coinage. That stupendous crime was repeated 
in 1873 on this continent, in this capital, and for the same 
purpose. 

Our public debt is about $2,000,000,000. That of Eng- 
land is almost double that amount. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that hers has been accumulating for about 
twe centuries, while ours is scarcely forty years old. 
England's debt began in war ; so did ours. In its general 
sweep and history the debt of England has steadily grown 
by every extraordinary contingency incident to national 
life. Ours is destined to run a like career, unless there is 
virtue enough left within the hearts of our people to de- 
mand that it shall be extinguished at the earliest possible 
day consistent with public honor. 

All legislation looking to the perpetuation of our na- 
tional debt and of the national banking system which feeds 
and fattens upon it should be universally discouraged and 
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denounced as a crime against the people^ and all laws look- 
ing to their existence should be immediately repealed. 

When we further consider that these appalling and most 
truthful statements relate to but one-fourth of our public 
debt, that this dreadful blight and mildew upon the in- 
dustries of this country must be multiplied fourfold; and 
when we add to this picture the further fact that during 
the long life of this debt these bonds are to be exempt from 
every species of taxation, are to shirk every burden of 
state and be sheltered from every calamity incident to 
the investments of human toil, the revelation is almost 
enough to destroy hope and courage in the breasts of the 
poor and to freeze the currents of industrial ambition. 

President: How can our funded debt be paid oflf? 

Senator : First, by applying the surplus revenue to its 
extinguishment, which now amounts to over $50,000,000 
per annum after defraying all expenses of the Government 

Second, by paying out the silver now in the Treasury, 
which would have to be coined over into standard dollars. 

Third, by operating our mints to their full capacity in 
the coinage of standard silver dollars. 

Fourth, by levying a judicious income tax upon the 
wealthy, who now bear none of the burdens of taxation. 

Fifth, by substituting legal-tender greenbacks for na- 
tional bank notes and cancelling the bonds now held by the 
Treasury to secure their circulation. 

There is no lack of ability to pay. The trouble is that 
the bond interests have control of the Government and are 
determined their investment shall not be disturbed. The 
great question with them is how to prevent payment. 

The National Bank and the Funded Debt are twin 
tigers. 

President: They should perish together and quickly. 

Senator: They have forged the cbainB wkioh rob In- 
dustiy of iti TwwBuih 
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Pbesidbnt : If the Nebraskan were elected 

Senatob (interjecting): And seated? 

Pbesidbnt: He wotQd declare with the Populists these 
covenants with death shall be disannulled ; their agreement 
with hell would not stand. 

Sbnatob: The Currency Bill and a Republican Con- 
gress would block the game for the next four years. 

Pbesidbnt: Ah I the most changeable and inconstant 
thing is politics; people weary of one another. As tyrants 
of old used to unite living men to dead bodies, they select 
and bind their representatives. 

Senatob : The hope of the country is with conservative 
Eepublicans and Democrats. The Senate has rarely sus- 
tained a greater loss than in the conservative counsels of 
Arthur Pue Gorman. Simple, profound, at times sub- 
lime, he charmed and instructed the Senate without offense. 

Without bitterness, without satire, full of wit and bril- 
liant sallies, he could tell a story promptly, vividly, and 
without premeditation. Always more willing to listen 
than to talk, men were his books. With commonplace peo- 
ple he was commonplace. He only talked with those who 
had something to tell him worth remembering. 

Pbesidbnt: There is and ever will be in all countries 
and under all governments an ostracism of their greatest 
men. 

Sbnatob: I have often admired the secret working of 
Providence in punishing parties and states for their evil 
deeds in removing and retiring their best men. 

What an incomparable loss the country has sustained in 
the enforced retirement of Senator Gorman and Speaker 
Seed! 

Pbesidbnt: Senator Gorman always took his station 
in some fixed, invulnerable principle, soon surrounded and 
entangled his adversary, disjointing every member of his 
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discourse and strangling him in the irresistible folds of 
truth. 

Senator : Truth will break through the darkest clouds. 
' Time, which devours all, will make way even with error. 
In time men will be astonished to find themselves all imder 
the same standard. 

I shall never forget the energy which lighted Senator 
(Gorman's face when his hatred of despotism defeated the 
Force Bill, and after an heroic struggle saved Mr. Cleve- 
land a Presidential term. Gorman in the Senate and Beed 
in the House were imperturbable pictures. The Speaker's 
statecraft was almost Oriental. He was a miracle of man- 
liness. But everybody had a relentless desire to be avenged 
for some cutting satire which he says he vented against 
them. 

President : The Speaker seemed to regard men as mere 
crawlers whom he was obliged to correct. He flattered him- 
self he was above all as a critic, and harmonized so well, he 
was an exact model for Providence. Undoubtedly his man- 
ual should be the breviary of speakers and statesmen. 

Senator: Your hand has not lost its cunning. You 
should say with Coregio, "And I also am a painter.'^ It 
is only when you see the Eepublicans galloping the Con- 
stitution into hell you lose your courage; to you it is a 
symbol and a type of freedom. It has something mysteri- 
ous which I do not understand. 

President: -To return to our subject, what do you re- 
gard as the best treatise extant upon the subject of paying 
off the national debt and discharging from the public ser- 
vice those hippopotamuses, the National Banks, forever 
pricking the backs of Commerce and Industry ? 

Senator: Second scarcely to Senator John P. Jones, of 
Nevada, regarded in the monetary world's Parliament as 
most illustrious, in a company where all were illustrious, 
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stood the late Francis A. Walker as Economist and Pub- 
licist. Let me read you what this profound student and 
historical philosopher says. {Reads:) 

Let us see how this applies to our own position as a 
nation. The annual interest on our whole debt, if funded, 
would amount, at 6 per cent., to $150,000,000. Now, let 
unit represent the sum of $25,000,000. Then the interest 
will be represented by 6 and $175,000,000 will be repre- 
sented by 7. What is for our advantage? Is it to pay 
every year six portions for thirty-three years and at the 
end of that period owe just as much and be obliged to pay 
as much more every year for another thirty-three years, 
and so on forever? Or is it to make one manful effort, 
and, by paying seven portions for thirty-three years, to be 
then and feaally rid of all debt whatever ? That is precisely 
the question; for by devoting $175,000,000 a year to the 
payment for thirty-three years, every penny of it can be can- 
celed. Which plan would become a prudent man ? Wliich 
would Benjamin Franklin have recommended? Which is 
real American fashion? If a slave had his choice to take 
six whippings a week all his life, with rest on Sundays, or 
seven whippings for only one week, but break the Sabbath 
that time, which would he probably prefer ? Well, that is 
just our relation to the debt. Is it worth while for us to 
make the great exertion and sacrifice of paying $150,000,- 
000 a year, and have the same drag upon us and the nation 
forever, while by putting down the other $25,000,000 for 
thirty-three years we can have it over for good and for all ? 

If we possibly can raise it! This introduces the sole 
limitations to the principle. It is no economy for a man to 
work so hard one day as to be unfit for work the next. It 
is no true frugality for him to pinch himself so much in 
food or clothing as to infiict permanent pain or disability. 
So of a nation, and so of our nation. We have no call, no 
right, so to crowd ourselves at first as to disable ourselves 
for our duties subsequently. This said, all is said against 
the plan of immediately imdertaking the payment of the 
debt. 

Now, if it can be proved that the nation will bear the 
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taxation of $150,000,000 and prosper, but that putting on 
$25,000,000 more will hamper its energies, depress its 
spirit, and embarrass its finances, why, then, there is only 
one reasonable line of policy. But we may fairly demand 
that the advocates of indefinite postponement shall show 
pretty conclusively that we can pay the one sum and can- 
not pay the other. 

In one century, with our present debt, the country will 
pay fifteen thousand millions in interest ; and there will be 
the same sum to pay all over again the next century, and 
the next, and owe the principal then. If it is better to do 
this than to pay eight hundred and twenty-five millions in 
thirty-three years in addition to the regular and inevitable 
interest for that time, and thus relieve the nation forever; 
if, we say, money will fructify faster than that in the pock- 
ets of the people, then, in the language of Mr. Gladstone, 
its fecundity and rapidity of generation must be some- 
thing marvelous. And if it be true, all the wisdom of the 
ages is at fault upon the expediency of getting out of debt. 

I shall feel justified, then, in proceeding in the further 
discussion on the principle that the only wise course for 
the nation, on both financial and economical grounds, is to 
put forth every energy, take every proper measure, and 
submit to every sacrifice — ^which will not manifestly dwarf 
the industry of the country — in order to remove at once 
and forever the burden of our War Debt. What can be 
done? What are the limits of taxation for this purpose? 
What are the most safe and saving methods of applying 
our surplus revenue, whatever that may be ? 

There are three preliminary observations which seem to 
deserve statement: 

First. We must not be discouraged by present dis- 
tresses or the necessity of ^^letting up" for a short time into 
the idea that everything must be suffered to go on as it is. 
Sound statesmanship adapts its measures neither to the 
worst nor to the best times or peoples. Not to the worst, 
for that is not brave. Not to the best, for that is not 
shrewd. We are not to cut our policy by the measure of 
our worst condition, but by a fair estimate of our -general 
ability. - 

Second. We have no right to take the clamor of the 
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mannf acturing interests, or of any interests, for gospel in 
regard to their honest duties and capacities. Here is one 
of the main evils of our political system. It is just the 
same in the dispensation of justice as in the distribution of 
charity — ^the noisiest, the most obtrusive, the most shame- 
less and generally the least needy carry off the shares of 
those who submit and say nothing. No matter what con- 
siderations urge the imposition of a certain tax, it can 
hardly be maintained against a determined effort on the 
part of the lobby to remove it. Those efforts, it is needless 
to say, are not always dictated by public motives or urged 
by patriotic means. To overbear the judgment of Con- 
gress, to corrupt some members, to intimidate others, has 
become a system and a science. To remove any tax, it is 
only necessary to produce a certain amount of noise in the 
city of Washington. Delegations, small armies, camp down 
in the national capital, with the express purpose of seeing 
the Government well through the matter. The clamor of 
Willard's and of the lobbies is taken for the voice of the 
nation, and Congress gives way to the importunity of a 
few scores of greedy and unscrupulous men, who repre- 
sent the sentiments of the community about as fairly as 
the claquers of a Parisian theater represent the public 
taste. 

Third. We are not to secure our result by nice methods 
and little items. 

There is no jugglery about finance. The six thousand 
millions to be paid, if the debt is paid within thirty years — 
the fifteen thousand millions of interest every century 
it remains intact — can only be obtained by straightforward 
taxation out of actual labor. There may be, will be, those 
who will promise to discover to the nation buried wealth of 
untold value, and they probably will, if human nature re- 
mains unchanged, draw many off into their schemes. These 
diviners will certainly be liars, and probably, in addition, 
thieves. There is a treasure hidden in our soil, and it is 
by digging for it and digging it out that we are to grow 
rich — ^there is no doubt about that. But it is in the shape 
of golden grains, not golden coins, that it is to come. No 
midnight invocations or charmed circles are needed to 
disclose it, but honest toil only and God^s sunlight. 
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The notion that there is to be some magic in the matter 
— ^that there will come a flash and a light and a roar and a 
bang, and lo ! the debt is gone, as ^lappens in the bugaboo 
stories — this is likely to cause more mischief than anything 
else. ^^It seems to me," said a wise man, "that men know 
neither their acquirements nor their powers, but fancy their 
possessions greater and their faculties less than they are; 
whence, either valuing the received arts above measure or 
else despising themselves too much, they exercise their 
talents upon lighter matters, without attempting the capi- 
tal thiugs of all." And he adds : "A false imagination of 
plenty is among the principle causes of want." Un- 
questionably the greatest help we could receive toward pay- 
ing the national debt would be to have the right ideas dif- 
fused as to what the debt is ; what its relations are to pubhc 
industry ; how it can be paid ; how it cannot be paid. We 
need, as a people, to realize more of the power of labor to 
free us from our burdens, and to place less confidence 
either in shorthand methods or elaborate schemes — ^finesse 
for finance. 

Turn we, then, to the usual methods adopted for dis- 
charging public indebtedness : 

First. A Sinking Fund. This is the old expedient for 
neutralizing rather than paying debt. 

The natural manner of employing it was to set apart a 
certain portion of the surplus revenue for the purpose, and 
this, under the management of commissioners, was to be 
increased at compound interest imtil it shall equal and 
cancel the entire debt. This was the plan of Earl Stan- 
hope in the early part of the eighteenth century, and it was 
so far successful that at last its annual product was 
£1,000,000 — which, as the debt of England then stood 
(£48,000,000 in 1727, interest at 4 per cent.), put the na- 
tion in a fair way to get rid of its burdens. 

But Mr. Pitt, that brilliant financier, was not content 
with this slow-going kind of a sinking fund. Larger 
things were in his line, both for getting the nation into 
debt and for getting it out again. Accordingly he bor- 
rowed money by the hundred millions to carry on his war 
against Napoleon, and — can we believe it? — ^borrowed 
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money by the hundred millions to pnt into his sinking 
fund to pay the other part of the debt ! 

This is the policy which Allison — the most unexception- 
able false of all men that ever lived in his views of trade 
and currency— -extols as '^speaking volumes as to the wis- 
dom of its financial system and the wonders which it would 
have effected toward the extinction of the debt had it been 
adhered to by its successors/' Let our readers imagine a 
farmer, a merchant, a company, a corporation, a city, in 
such a principle ! Loans to the extent of $1,000,000 were 
contracted only to be transferred to the commissioners of 
the sinking fund. Of course this became a principal 
means of swelling the debt to its present gigantic size. 
The administration had now two excellent means of rais- 
ing money instead of one — for a while they would add to 
the debt, and when that became tedious they would plunder 
the sinking fund, so that they were enabled to introduce 
a pleading variety into their official duties, with the inci- 
dental effect of making people think that the debt was 
being in some wonderful way provided for. Either of 
these contrivances, I venture to think, is quite enough for 
any minister. He will probably spend all the money the 
nation can afford if he is limited to a single one. 

And so the monstrous delusion went on in England — 
Ctovemment now raising money as a loan for war expenses, 
now raising as much more for the sinking fund, now bor- 
rowing it from the sinking fund, with the result, at the 
end of the war, of a debt raised somehow to the awful total 
of £850,000,000. Yet the pretense of the sinking fund 
was still kept up, notwithstanding the severe blows dealt it 
by the Parliaments of 1816 and 1822, until in 1827 fhe 
whole machinery was thrown over and the system was de- 
clared a failure. 

Laying aside the book Senator inquiringly exclaims : 
Did you never hear the story of the old negro who had 
gerved his time and became very rich, but did not buy him- 
self because, as he said, the property was depreciating 
every year and the loss all fell on massa? 
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President: The question is too large to be entered 
upon here. These National Bank, Bondholding, and Bul- 
lionist Usurers, who exist only by grace of the Republican 
party's recent Monetary Bill, always are very solemn. 

Senator : How ? 

President: Any one of them would surpass a whole 
assembly of bishops for solemnity. Our Power-holding 
Privileged Class must not forget, however, that the ballot 
is still free, that the people at the next election may hurl 
us from power. 

Senator : Every economist who enjoys any authority in 
the matters on which he writes contends that the Monetary 
Bill and Banking System violate the first rule of justice 
and economics by direct double taxation. Their com- 
pounded compound interest enhances the necessary cost of 
subsistence and are hindrances to commerce. The people 
are beginning to understand the mighty significance of 
National Banks. 

President: Their evils are not of the most theoreti- 
cal, academic, and idealistic character imaginable. Those 
public economists, our friends, the Populistic enemy, in 
their warfare upon the Banks and Monetary Bill have 
shown the shrewdest judgment. 

Senator : We must meet their arguments. 

President : The theme is too familiar to justify taking 
{:paee here. The Monetary Bill is a selfish encroaching 
sclieme of the privileged class, from whose cavernous maw 
nothing escapes. 

Senator: Who planned the original National Bank 
System ? 

President: Secretary Chase, though he bitterly re- 
pented it afterward. In order to find a market for the 
bond, he recommended it on December 10, 1861. Since 
then, by monopolizing the whole of the circulating me- 
dium of the country, the National Banks have, held the 
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purse-strings of society. The question is, apart from the 
dangerous power over the property and political affairs of 
the country which such a system confers upon a compara- 
tively small class of people. Why should all other classes 
be compelled to pay the banking class interest on papor 
money based on bonds of the Government, for which th.) 
people are responsible, when they can have a better cir- 
culating medium, without interest, based on precisely the 
same security? 

Except that avenging Nemesis, the Gold Standard, the 
object, as you say, of my lifelong denunciation, the Na- 
tional Bank System, reenf orced by our Monetary Bill, con- 
stitutes a consolidated Trust beside which all others are 
pygmies. 

The authorized capital stock of the banks on Jime 30 
last was $607,871,245, and on June 30, 1899, $630,025,- 
295, showing a decrease during the year of $22,154,050. 
The national bank circulation outstanding on June 30, 
1899, aggregated $241,268,696, of which $205,264,094 was 
secured by bonds on deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States and $36,004,602 by lawful money deposited 
on account of liquidating and insolvent associations and 
those reducing circulation. The increase of circulation 
during the year was $13,451,994. 

The capital stock of the seventy-three banks organized 
during the year aggregated $14,825,000, divided, with re- 
spect to number and capital, by geographical divisions as 
follows : 



Geographical Divisions. 



New Engrland States 

Eastern States , 

Hoiitliem States 

CeDiral States 

Western States 

Pacifiic S totes (California). 




Capitol. 



$4,600,000 
1,185,000 
2,180.000 
6,860,000 
850,000 
,160,000 
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Senatob : What do the Populists claim ? 

President: Through the agency of the federal QoT- 
emment, upon which, under the Constitution, that dutj 
devolves exclusively, the people in a collective capacity 
can issue their own notes, which cover the entire property 
and wealth of the nation, including gold, silver — every- ^ 
thing, in a word, that can be reached by a tax warrant. 
These notes represent property to the amount inscribed on 
their face, which the Government was entitled to demand 
in the way of taxes at the time the notes were issued. It 
was in this sense that Calhoun declared that they were in 
reality ^^promises to receive," and bore no analogy to notes 
promising payment in money. As between citizen and 
government they are the same as money, and if the indi- 
vidual in turn is not obliged to receive them as the repre- 
sentative of property to the amount inscribed on their face, 
it is tantamount to the people repudiating individually 
what they have done collectively. It is, therefore, but a 
matter of simple justice and equity that Congress should 
declare the public notes of the Government a legal tender. 
It is also a matter of great advantage to the people, for 
when a public note is made a legal tender it acquires all 
the functions and serves all the purposes of money. The 
public note is not, then, one thing to the Government and 
another to the people, but its value becomes fixed and cer- 
tain, as determined by law. A dollar legal-tender note of 
the Government, then, represents a dollar's worth of prop- 
erty — neither more nor less. It consequently corresponds 
to the unit of value fixed in the minds of the people by 
usage and education, and is a measure of value. It has, 
therefore, representative value and the power to measure 
and exchange property; in other words, all the attributes 
or functions of money. As it represents a dollar's worth 
pf property, it cannot vary as a standard or measure of 
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value, except as the xmit of value may vary in the minds of 
the people. This is not the case with money possessing 
intrinsic value, because its power as money then depends 
chiefly upon the value of the material of which it is made, 
and as that will fluctuate according to the laws of supply 
and demand, it cannot be used as a fixed measure of value. 
Thus gold fluctuates in value, and is itself, whether in coin 
'or bullion, a thing to be measured. That a measure of 
value must possess intrinsic value is a dogma of the schools, 
which men of science, out of a desire to be consistent per- 
haps, adhere to — ^notwithstanding the fact that they are 
furnished with abundant proof to the contrary in almost 
every transaction of daily life — ^with as much pertinacity 
as the men of science and the churchmen of the seventeenth 
century adhered to the opinion that it was the sun that 
revolved around the earth and not the earth around the 
sun. 

When the federal Government pays out a dollar legal- 
tender note for value received, it will be asked how, when, 
and where is the holder to obtain the property or value 
which it represents? The federal Government could say 
this note represents property, which the Government is now 
entitled to receive, and a tax warrant can produce the 
property any moment, if it takes the last dollar's worth in 
the country; but the Government is constantly receiving 
property or its equivalent in the shape of revenue, and there 
is no necessity to make a special levy of taxes to pay this 
particular dollar; nor is there any necessity to fix a time 
for its redemption in property. Being a legal tender, 
every individual in the nation will take it at the value 
inscribed on its face, and in the natural course of events 
it will redeem itself, in one sense, by returning to the 
federal Treasury in the form of taxes or revenue. 

It w^s for tjiis reason that in the cas^ of Nprth QayQliua, 
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mentioned by Mr. Calhoun, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars of legal-tender paper money, issued by the Govern- 
ment of that State, circulated for years at par with gold 
and silver, with no other advantage than being received in 
the revenue of the State, which was less than one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Senator: I cannot see how the National Banks can 
tap her great arteries and drain commerce. 

President: I have a table {handing it to Senator) 
exhibiting their earnings from March, 1873, to September, 
1873, which illustrates the primum mobile of their force. 





No. Banks. 


Capital. 


Surplus. 


Net 


New England States. . . . 
Middle States 


496 
591 
161 
707 


$157,014,882 
192,234,009 
88,259,580 
105,592,580 


$88,808,887 
68,481,089 
8,600,607 
22,778,265 


$10,108,786 
12,666,881 
2.246,0041 
8,206,9091 


Southern States 






Totals 


1,955 


$488,100,951 


$118,118,848 


$83,122,000 





At this time, September, 1873, the National Bank cir- 
culation was as follows : 





Amount of 
Circulation. 


Circulation 
per Capita. 


New England States 


$110,489,996 

124,608,139 

88.160,808 

78,785,148 

1,924,688 


$31.68 
12.88 


Middle States 


Southern States 


2.91 


Western States 


7.09 


Pacific States and Territories 


1.82 






Total for States and Territories 


$858,968,279 


$9.18 





The profits of the National Banks, according to their 
own reports as set forth in the foregoing tables, are enor- 
mous. This will appear from the following : 

Nominal capital of national banks in 1878 $488,100,951 

Bank note circulation, furnished by the Government, without interest 353,968,279 

Real capital $134,182,687 

Surplus earnings 118,113,848 

Totol real capital ftnd surplus earnings ,,........,..., m * . . . $262;M6^ 
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The net earnings from March to September, 1873 (six 
months), were $33,122,000. The net earnings consequently 
amounted to 26 J per cent., or 61 per cent, a year on the 
real capital ($134,132,672), or 13 per cent., or 26 per 
cent, a year on the real capital and surplus earnings added 
together ($252,246,620). 

These enormous profits operate as a tax on the medium 
of exchange of the nation and enter into the price of all 
commodities. They also enable the banks to control the 
circulating medium of the country, and explain why it is 
that periodically money leaves the channels of trade and 
becomes concentrated in the vaults of the banks. 

Senator: What is to prevent the inflation of their 
credit? 

Pbbsident : Examine the reports from 1866 to 1873 of 
their deposits and loans. It will be seen that the banks 
inflated their credit from $498,800,000 in 1866 to $940,- 
200,000 in 1873. This immense sum of inflated credit, 
bearing compound interest, entered and ramified all the 
industries of the country and added immensely to the cost 
of production. 

The great problem to be met to-day is how to secure a 
more elastic currency and still maintain it solely upon 
bonds to secure the same. I saw the people were to be 
ginned when the bill was framed. 

Senator: The Comptroller of the United States Treas- 
tiry, at the Bankers' Association which met at Cleveland 
September 20, 1894, said : "It meant the nation was to bo 
kept in debt and pay interest on bonds to the men who shall 
loan the money represented by the bonds to the people and 
thus draw a second interest.*' Conceive of their powers not 
only of inflation, but contraction. If in their day Jefferson 
and Lincoln declared the bankers were more dangerous 
than a standing armjT; what would they hav^ thought of a 
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standing army of 3^583 national banks, with resources of 
$4,639,138,160.36, armed with the machinery of the Mon- 
etary Bill? Power so colossal, centralization so ruthless, 
the world has never seen. It has far more the deliberate 
effectiveness than those with which the Power-holding 
Privileged Classes in ancient Eome dealt with the rights of 
the people. In double interest, compounded compoxmd 
interest, full power of inflation and contraction, you have 
the whole philosophy of our intoxicated monetary system. 
The enlightened circles of fiscal pharisaism have forgotten 
that Justice is to have her day. 

Think of a horrid monster who never grows decrepit or 
loses his teeth devouring helpless people ! 

President: Did you ever examine a table which ex- 
hibits the discounts on a six months^ note for a term of 
years? You will see under the Monetary Bill the banks 
have no clearly defined limits. 

Senator: Practical politics do not give time for po- 
litical economy. We only know to do or die. They are the 
terms imposed by our patrons, the Privileged Classes. 

President : If the highest rate be calculated at 30 per 
cent, per annum, or 2^ per month, a rate not nearly 
so high as is often paid in Wall Street, it appears that in- 
terest at 1 per cent, would transfer $1,824.87 worth of the 
products of labor to the capitalists to pay for the use of 
$1,000 for the sixty years; at 6 per cent, $37,671.58; at 7 
per cent., $70,898.92 ; and at 30 per cent., $294,956,058,- 
207.37. In any community the rise of the rate of interest 
on all the money used, whether for a longer or a shorter 
period, transfers from producers to capitalists a sum pro- 
portioned to the increase of the rate per cent. 

Senator : The instinctive sagacity of the people is not 
a match for Bank learning. That leviathan consolidation, 
the great National B^nl^ Tyust^ undey such 9. Napolepnio- 
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Bnllionist as the Currency Bill, will conquer and will hold 
America as a monetary dependency for the next four years. 

The Currency Bill contains a provision perpetuating 
$840,000,000 of the public debt for a long term of years. 
The amount of national bank notes secured by government 
bonds is now about $210,000,000. In exchange for $197,- 
000,000 of these bonds the banks are to receive about 
$20,000,000 in cash premiums paid out of the Treasury 
and $197,000,000 in 2-per-cent. bonds, against which they 
are to be permitted to issue $197,000,000 of their own notes, 
instead of the $177,000,000 they now have out. There 
will be a total issue of $840,000,000 of new bonds on which 
bank notes to the amount of $630,000,000 may be issued. 

This measure is one of the most revolutionary pieces of 
legislation ever enacted by a Congress in any age or nation. 
In the first place, it destroys silver as basic money, leaving 
that metal with no more potency in the future, under this 
law, than paper money. It goes further than the legisla- 
tion of Germany, France, or any of the other nations that 
have closed their mints against silver. These nations still 
retain silver as legal-tender money, but restrict the coinage 
of the metal ; but the coins of silver in France, Germany, 
and other European countries, except England, do not de- 
pend upon redemption in gold, but are self-redeeming as 
money of ultimate payment equal with gold. 

The bill practically reduces the silver coin of the United 
States to token money, putting it on a par with our paper 
circulation to be redeemed in gold. This legislation nar- 
rows the base of the financial structure, while it provides 
for an enormous increase of the credits to be based thereon. 
It authorizes the National Banks to issue notes for circu- 
lation to the full extent of the government bonds deposited 
to secure them and places no limit upon the amount that 
may be so issued, It provides that the treasury notes and 
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greenbacks of the Government can be used to take gold 
from the Treasury, and that whenever the gold reserve 
falls below $150,000,000 it is to be replenished by a sale of 
bonds. Thus it will be seen that provision is made not 
only to make the national debt permanent, but to make it 
increase as rapidly as this banking combination may re- 
quire bonds, because it provides the means by which they 
may force the Government to issue bonds to them when 
they need them. 

President: The saddest of all things is, the people 
perish for want of knowledge. How will you conceal such 
hideous hypocrisy in thus perpetuating the privileges of the 
Power-holdins: Class? 

Senator : Capital was organized and Congress did not 
dare to fly in its face. Our orators, politicians, editors, 
economists, and so-called statesmen all possess talent and 
energy. They will direct and discipline the people, who 
follow the tough old bell-wethers. My sheep hear my 
voice: they will not follow another, but fly from him, 
because they know not his voice. Our masters in melody 
will divert public attention from the real to the more pleas- 
ing issues. The literary puddlers in economics who have no 
worms of conscience will direct public attention to our do- 
mestic merchandise, which marketed abroad in 1899 nearly 
66 per cent., with a total value of $792,811,733, consisted 
of agricultural products. While the 1899 value was $66,- 
000,000 less than the exceptionally high figures of 1898, it 
exceeded all prior records except 1892, a year notable for 
the abundant American crops, accompanying a general 
deficiency abroad. 

Our parasitic preachers will vapor much after this man- 
ner: They will say the Currency Measure before us is a 
large and intelligent step forward in the monetary histoiy 
of the country. It^ enactment will put at rest the mojj- 
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etary question in the United States for years to come, for 
it is incredible that the financial wisdom which the people 
have acquired during the past few years can be soon for- 
gotten. The vast industrial and commercial interests will 
have a period of repose, secure against the menace of mon- 
etary doctrinaires. 

No sophistries or subtleties can make money or create a 
currency which is good for one and which is not equally 
good for the other. The interests of labor and capital are 
always identical. The one adheres to the Gold Standard 
and the consequent use of a large but limited volume of 
silver and paper currency, its full equivalent in effecting 
the changes of the people, while the other is for the main- 
tenance of the single silver standard. The maintenance of 
the Gk)ld Standard with silver circulating as currency at a 
parity with gold is the only bimetallism possible with so 
vast a difiEerence existing between the value of the two 
metals in the markets. 

Under the intensity and complexity of modem society — 
an unavoidable condition which is the outgrowth of ambi- 
tion and civilization, and to which barbarism is a stranger 
— ^it is inevitable that economic operations must rest largely 
on confidence in our fellow-men and confidence in the 
future. So long as this confidence continues all will be 
well. When distrust takes its place all will be amiss. 

President: Mr. Eckels* Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago has a capital stock of $1,000,000, undivided 
profits of $1,500,000, and a line of deposits aggregating 
$12,000,000. 

Senator: Mr. Williams* Chemical National Bank of 
New York and many others far exceed in wealth the re- 
sources of the Commercial. The bankers imderstand the 
principles of economics as applied to the currency. 

President: I remember the younger Pitt, the long- 
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headed Prime Minister of England, said: 'Tliet the Amer- 
icans adopt their funding system and go into their bank- 
ing institutions, and their independence wUl he a mere 
phantom/^ 

Jefferson also said, in a letter to John W. Epps, under 
date of June 24, 1813: 

And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far 
as its wants require and the limits of its circulation will 
admit. But this, the only resource which the Govern- 
ment could command with certainty, the States have un- 
fortimately fooled away — ^nay, corruptly alienated to 
SWINDLERS AND SHAVERS. Say, too, as an additional 
evil, that the disposal funds of individuals have thus been 
withdrawn from improvement and useful enterprise and 
employed in the useless, usurious, and demoralizing prac- 
tices of BANK DIRECTORS and their accomplices. 

Concerning loans for our second war with England, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to Epps, September 11, 1813: 

The question will be asked and ought to be looked at, 
What is to be the recourse if loans cannot be obtained? 
There is but one: Bank paper must be suppressed and 
the circulating medium must be restored to the nation, to 
whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they can 
rely for loans ; it is the only recourse which can never fail 
them, and it is an abundant one for every necessary pur- 
pose. Treasury bills bottomed on taxes, bearing or not 
bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown into 
circulation, will take the place of so much gold and silver, 
which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other 
countries, and thus keep the q^uantum of medium at its 
salutary level. Let banks continue if they please, but let 
them discount for cash alone or for treasury notes. 

Mr. Gladstone was without a doubt the greatest states- 
man in finance that England has produced within the 
present century. It had been the one ruling and undeviat- 
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ing principle of his policy, alike in peace and in war, to 
make the annual revenues under all circumstances meet 
the annual expenditures of the Empire. He began to 
battle for this principle in 1853 when as chancellor of the 
exchequer he had to provide the means for the prosecution 
of the Crimean War. On this question he and Disraeli 
divided forever. The former proposed to provide the 
means of war by increasing the annual revenues ; the latter 
proposed to borrow. Mr. Gladstone did adopt the method 
of paying as he went, and held to it until the overthrow of 
the Aberdeen ministry. He stoutly affirmed in presenting 
his first budget that, war or no war, the national debt of 
Great Britain should not be increased, but that the cost 
of supporting the British army in Asia should be met 
year by year by an increase in the income taxes and excises. 
This policy was supported by the Prince Consort, who de- 
clared it to be manly, statesmanlike, and honest ; the policy 
of borrowing the Prince characterized as convenient, cow- 
ardly, and perhaps popular. He ought to have added, 
suicidal. As long as Gladstone remained in office he forced 
the revenues to meet the expenditures within the year. 
His principle through life had been, in every emergency, 
not to borrow, but to tax — ^that is, to taJce. 

Senator: Washington said, in proportion as govern- 
ment rests on public opinion that opinion will be en- 
lightened. Why not explain to the Power-holding Priv- 
ileged Class, riding the Eepublican party like jockies, that 
it is impossible to found lasting political power on in- 
justice? 

President: They would reply with Addison, Gtold is a 
wonderful cleaver of the undertaking. It dissipates every 
doubt and scruple in an instant, accommodates itself to the 
meanest capacities, silences the loud and clamorous, and 
brings over the most obstinate and inflexible. Philip pf 
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Macedon refuted by it all the wisdom of AthenB, con- 
founded their statesmen^ struck their orators dumb^ and at 
length argued them out of their liberties into Imperialism. 

Senator: Do you not behold the Nebraskan^ that 
great tribune of the people, struggling like a mighty tree 
again to burst in the embrace of sunmier and shoot forth 
fiondose boughs which will fill all America? 

President : I foresee a mighty struggle, the last con- 
vulsive efforts of the pride and power of the Power-holding 
Privileged Class to keep America in subjection, but finJ 
triumph over all opposition is assured in the eternal princi- 
ples of Justice. 

Senator : You may say, Let us all be free. Let ns 
have no partial freedom. Let the reversion of our broad 
domain descend to us unincumbered and free from the 
calamities and sorrows of human bondage in the Old World, 
but I tell you in their corrupted condition the Power-hold- 
ing Class has given the American people, as Solon gave 
the Athenians, the best law they are able to bear. You 
seem to forget we are arguing the case as if of counsel 
for the people. 

President : Let us wander from the left to the right 
to investigate these problems. William Pinkney, Eufus 
Choate, Reverdy Johnson, the lion of the tribe, in pre- 
paring their side, first tried the case of their opponents. 
Daniel Webster, in the Girard will case, made a defense 
of the Christian religion. The record did not present it, 
but it was the only point in the case. 

Senator : We have a Supreme Court precedent in the 
Income Tax. The judges not only argued but decided the 
case in favor of the public and reversed their judgment 
upon a new trial. 

In well-rounded periods, Mr. President, you proclaimed 
for a quarter of a century the economic omnipotence of 
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silver. Now you trample under foot the equality of man, 
maintaining that the unity of the public power and its 
universality are a necessary consequence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution in establishing 
by force of arms a government over the Philippines. 

President : The public power, as in government by in- 
junction, must be sufficient unto itself: it is nothing if not 
all. 

Senator: What a capital mouthpiece you are, Mr. 
President ! 

President: The destructive, transforming, recreative 
influence of universal suffrage has not an orderly process 
of development. It unfolds itself in a series of capitalistic 
and industrial cataclysms. 

From the first awakening of the Greek mind with Thales, 
onward through the speculations of Socrates, Plato, and 
Zeno ; underneath the systems of Seneca and Marcus Aure- 
lius and of Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Comte; in 
the utilitarianism of Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, 
Mills, and Herbert Spencer, the one consistent practical 
aim which connects together all the widely different ef- 
forts and methods of philosophy has been to discover in 
the nature of things a rational sanction for individual con- 
duct. 

Senator: That is the first, best, and only defense I 
have heard of the Republican Power-holding Class from a 
merely partisan standpoint. I fear the privileged classes 
are not enrolled in heaven. 

President : They are much en evidence on earth. The 
unregulated and uncontrolled privileged classes are in 
reality merely the surviving Federalists adapted to new 
conditions. In the developmental progress of our civiliza- 
tion there must be a disillusionment of gigantic birth. A 
stem, aggressive, but constitutional ballot-box evolution 
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of revolutionary significance will result from the Power- 
holding Class attempting to reorganize America regardless 
of the constitutional inalienable rights and the equality of 
mankind. The American genius has not passed its flower- 
ing period. American civilization has not reached its 
prime. 

Senator: I have sometimes thought the Power-holding 
Class is dealing with phenomena the key to which it does 
not possess. 

President : In this canvass we are standing, as it were, 
in the center of the great maelstrom of our history. 

Senator: Yes. Possessing widely different interests 
regardless of constitutional limitations, of the forces at 
work among us, and of the problems which we confront, 
we do not see that the pivot upon which the whole drama 
of human history and American development turns is Tax- 
ation! A wilderness of Eepublican apes are beating the 
empty air, and with cries of despair are wailing, mumbling, 
and moaning for Funded Debt, National Bank, High 
Tariff, Gold Monometallism, Trust, and Imperial Expan- 
sion. Not one of the brilliant galaxy yelps for the Con- 
stitution; all yell for the revival of the sacred social move- 
ment known in the history of 1896 as the Eeformation of 
the Indianapolis Convention. To the gold Ephesian great 
is the Diana of Indianapolis (for thereby is much gain). 

How strange are the grossness, ignorance, and incon- 
sistency of the Power-holding Class, the middle, and those 
of that somnolent giant, the working class ! It was the 
mission of the Nazarene to reconcile these classes and to 
make them understand their interests are the same. He 
said, "I come to bring a sword," and century after century 
the military orgy has incarnadined the earth with blood. 
The Declaration of Independence had scarcely closed the 
trap-door to hell when, dancing over that bottomless pit 
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into which slavery was to fall, came Eebellion, and now, 
scarce a half century thereafter, comes that hydra monster 
Taxation, the incarnation of luxury, fatuity, hypocrisy, 
vainglory. With the stupid pride of Nero, the Power- 
holding Class is blind to the mighty drama of the Past, 
with suns for lamps and Eternity as a background. Their 
indirect Taxation tramples under foot that mysterious 
travail of Christian growth embodied in the American 
Constitution. 
President : Do you speak in metaphor or fable ? 
Senator : I speak of the political economy of the Jesus 
of History; of His familiar colloquies by the Lake of 
Tiberius. 
President: Which one? 

Senator : The divine incarnate doctrine of the equality 
of man; the political economy full of charms and a 
philosophic fundamental character, a political prophecy 
and guarantee of an American state made for man, not 
man for the state — ^the godlike principles by which our 
Declaration of Independence, with the unexampled grand- 
eur and power of reason, justice, and right, distinguished 
man in America from the brute of the brutish egotism of 
the contract social in Europe. 

To this ambassador in the chains of European and Ori- 
ental despotism the American declarants of constitutional 
liberty spoke in the fearless tones of freedom, Thou shalt 
cease to be the slave of nobles and despots who oppress 
thee; thou art free and sovereign. To the enemies of the 
human race the framers of the Constitution said, with 
Paul, There is neither Jew nor Greek. There is neither 
bond nor free. With Terence, Homo sum, humani nihil a 
me alienum puto. 

President : Your ease, Mr. Facing Both Ways, in swal- 
lowing previous opinions without functional derangement 
shows an excellent intellectual digestion. 
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Senator : Mr. President, you are not without agility in 
turning political somersaults. 

President : That is a lawyer's every-day business. As 
lawyers we are presenting in its strongest light the case of 
the Power-holding Class versus the Public. 

Senator: Seriously, though, to the HuUionist Noble 
of Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, Gold Stand- 
ard, Monetary Bill, and Trust, as to the middle and work- 
ing classes, when they see the unfolding of the secrets of 
the Prison House of taxation the doctrine of the equality 
of man must appear as the apotheosis of the transcendent- 
ally absurd. Less than half the lean and shriveled anat- 
omies of families in America are propertyless, seven-eighths 
holding but one-eighth of the national wealth, while 1 per 
cent, hold more than the remaining 99. In Boston 7 per 
cent, of the families have one-half the aggregate income, 
and during the last fiscal year Eepublican Taxation has 
cost the relatively poorer classes two-thirds of the internal 
revenue tax of $273,437,161.05 and of a High Tariff of 
$206,128,481.75. 

If we carry our classification further, we find that more 
than five-sixths of the income of the wealthiest class is 
received by the 125,000 richest families, while less than 
one-half of the income of the working classes is received 
by the poorest 6,500,000 families. In other words, 1 pei^ 
cent, of our families receive nearly one-fourth of the na- 
\ tional income, while 50 per cent, receive barely one-fifth. 

When we consider only the revenues actually received by 
the Government, the conclusion inevitably reached is that 
the wealthy class pays less than one-tenth of the indirect 
taxes, the well-to-do class less than one-quarter, and the 
relatively poorer classes more than two-thirds of an in- 
crease in expenditures of 1899 of $161,703,597.05 over 
1898. 
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President: The imperial visage of the despots of 
Funded Debt, Natipnal Bank, ffigh Tariff, Gold Standard, 
and Trust is stamped indelibly upon the Public and poorer 
classes, who contribute two-thirds of the expenditures of 
the civil, military, and naval establishments of America. 

Their payment of two-thirds of National Taxation is 
only one item on the debit side of their ledger. Fifty per 
cent, of eighty millions are credited with one-fifth and 
1 per cent, with one-fourth of the wealth created by 
the ambassadors in chains, to whom our Declaration of 
the Eights of Man declares: "Thou shalt cease to be the 
slave of nobles and despots who oppress thee. Thou art 
free aiid sovereign.^^ 

Senator: What would the Shah of Persia think of 
a scientific organization of the American slavery which 
Bepublican legislation has crystallized into the law under 
a Constitution the keystone of whose arch is the equality 
of man ? No race on earth has bent its neck so sublimely 
to the yoke of politics ; no Mohammed has such followers, 
so meek and so lowly, as the American Public. 

President : If their mortal veil had been rent asunder 
and Clay, Calhoun, Webster,* Sumner, and Lincoln had 
foreseen that on March 18, 1866, our debt would be 
$2,827,868,959.46, that by the close of the year 1895 
the poorer classes had paid upon it, in interest alone, 
to the Eepublican Power-holding Class, the despots and 
nobles of Funded Debt and the Gold Standard, $2,635,000,- 
000, and upon the principal $1,700,000,000, making the 
enormous aggregate of $4,400,000,000, leaving owing 
on May 18, 1900, $2,147,976,519.67, they would perceive 
they had fought to shatter the pygmy slavery system of the 
only to replace it by the colossal slavery system of the 
North, which in less than a half century has accumulated 
wealth to the extent and magnificence of sixty-five thou- 
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sand millions and paid in 1899 more than two-thirds of 
$600,958,112 for the privilege of supporting the Govern- 
ment of the calmly arrogant Olympian Jupiters of the 
I^ower-holding Privileged Class, who, with lofty serenity, 
matchless audacity, monstrous inhumanity, from their 
Wall Street throne, with fine Italian hand have fashioned 
and molded Republican legislation which has rendered 
possible the glaring ghastliness of such a hideous distri- 
bution of the wealth created by the Titans of Industry. 

Senator: Are not some of these calculations errone- 
ous? These are colossal sums. 

President: Colossal, yes; but they truly state the 
sums extorted by Taxation by the Power-holding Class- 
in interest alone up to the close of 1895, $2,635,000,000; 
paid upon principal, $1,700,000,000; making $4,400,- 
000,000. 

Senator: A black, howling babel, a harpy swarm of 
clamorous mendicant lobbyists hang about the streets 
of Washington, hover around the corridors of the 
Capitol like Hebrews sitting by the streams of BabyloiL 
These unhangeable swindlers of high and low degree, with 
millions at telegraphic call for bribery and corruption, so 
clatter and shatter Washington that they get what legis- 
lation they have the temerity to demand. How are we to 
answer the working classes? 

President: Let me improvise you a judicious pane- 
gyric. If not wanting in elegance, a gilded portraiture 
is better than an oracle. I realize at last we must come 
Louis XL on the voters. The politician who does not 
know how and when to dissimulate does not know how 
to rule the American Public. The Democrats have had 
two terms since the war. Without prolix apologues, by 
a certain dose of prepared words boldly charge the Demo- 
crats with this belepered infection of accumulated horrol 
and blow a blast on the prosperity horn. ^ ^ 
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Senator: Improvise a circulating dance of shifts and 
evasions, foxy, specious, and popular arguments, and I 
will have our cuckoo gospelers reproduce them. They will 
shine as original wisdom of grand genius at every cross- 
road in the country. Now, Mr. President, are you ready? 

President: Yes, sir. 

Senator: Commence with empty sentences that have 
the sound of gravity but the significance of nothing per- 
tinent, as if you were apostrophising the stars I 

President (speaks from a table) : Ladies and gentle- 
men, friends and fellow Republicans: The present na- 
tional Administration began under circumstances and con- 
ditions most unauspicious. Our industries were pros- 
trated and millions of workmen out of employment. 
Bankers and business men by the scores and hundreds 
sank into insolvency under pressure of Democratic times. 
Engines and cars stood idle and rusting upon every rail- 
road. Agriculture languished, and in spite of toil and 
sweat, in spite of well-tilled fields and bounteous harvests, 
in spite of flocks and herds upon a thousand hills, the 
farmers grew poorer and poorer. 

Confronted and surrounded by these conditions of dis- 
tress and disaster, William McKinley was inaugurated 
President oi the United States. It was his work and the 
work of the Republican party to create out of the wreck 
a new condition — a condition of confidence that we were 
an honest people and intended to pay our debts in the best 
money in use in the world, dollar for dollar; confidence 
that this great Government could pay its daily and ordi- 
nary expenses without borrowing money; confidence that 
we could open our shops and factories and put to work 
our idle workmen at good wages ; confidence that we could 
resurrect and rehabilitate our farmers, revive business 
and transportation, and plant our monetary systfem upon 
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a basis as firm and enduring as the innate honesty of the 
Republican party. 

This was a colossal undertaking, with doubt and dis- 
tress and demoralization on every hand. How it has been 
accomplished is answered in the plenitude of prosperity 
which fills every field and mart and mine and shop and 
home in the land. 

The history of the Republican party is an open book. 
In its forty years of existence and power there is not an 
act it would hide and not a principle it would deny. It 
is proud of its record from the first victory in 1861 to 
this hour. It is proud of its great men, and prouder 
still of the splendid growth of the country under its ad- 
ministration. It is proud of the monuments erected in 
shops and factories, in schools and churches, in towns and 
cities, on prosperous farms, in happy homes and on battle- 
fields; but prouder still of having set American labor free 
from the thrall of foreign domination and having made 
it comfortable and independent. The Republican party 
points to its jewels blazing in the mighty edifice of history 
as its warrant and justification for asking to be continue'd 
in power. 

Senator: Grand as a Gorgon dire and never more 
sinister than in smiles. If Loyola had been a Republican 
stump-speaker he could not have opened his beak more 
intelligibly, and what fitter words could he have uttered 
to divert attention from that substratum in the actual, the 
fundamental phenomena of Republican indirect taxation? 

Peesidentt: When you said the history of the whole 
world could be written in that one word, Taxation, you 
voiced a great truth, but the term Taxation does not ascer- 
tain the turning-point of the great struggle of to-day; 
it lacked theoretical precision, but it has conducted us 
by a broad beaten path to a beacon light of immense im- 
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portance. From the sim-iUumiiied mountain summit of 
centuries we can now see the sharply defined and incontro- 
vertibly decisive point in the case of the Power-holding 
Class versus the Public. 

That point is as a star chosen by God to give light to 
statesmen. Behind it moves the fate of humanity, and 
the light which illumes its path is the Sun of the King- 
dom of God. It controls and explains the sum total of 
the conditions under which the freedom of every one can 
subsist with that of every other according to the general 
principle of liberty. It is the cardinal embodiment of 
right or wrong for the higher moral government or im- 
moral misgovemment. It contains the principia or basis 
of social science. The foremost political statesmen, from 
prehistoric ages, have recognized the verifying univer- 
sality of its working. By a kind of inspiration that rises 
from the wise and sedulous contemplation of facts to the 
principles on which they depend Mill announced the sim- 
ple but grand theorem by an old and yet an essentially 
new creative thought: The distribution of wealth is "a 
matter of human institution solely/* 

Senator: I see. Evidently the constitution and con- 
dition of society are matters of human institution solely. 
Have you a reference to Mill? 

President: Book II., Chap. 1, Sec. 1. 

Senator: This exposition of the distribution of the 
wealth of the world is eloquent and clear, and the true 
mother of statesmanship. 

President: It is a question if the Power-holding 
Class, who are famous for their ignorance, are strong 
enough in America to ruin themselves by the continuance 
of those masterpieces of legislation which have produced 
all this social inequality, the solely human institutions of 
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Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, the Gold 
Standard, and Trust armed with the Monetary BilL 

Senator: Heredity of power in the privileged orders 
in the first generation of parvenus will produce in Amer- 
ica its common results. The Medicis forgot their nouveaux 
riches origin, considered themselves princes, and Florence 
lost even the appearance of her ancient liberties. 

President: If the last half century of our Ee- 
publican rule and legislation has cast two-thirds of the 
burdens of government upon the poorer classes by such 
a distribution of wealth as statistics gathered from all 
sources attest, what is to be the end? 

Senator : America is still but in the gristle. We have 
not yet hardened into the bone of Imperial manhoci 

President : To the beleaguered soul of the poor day 
worker what answer shall the Eepublican party make? 

Senator: Can we deny the operation of the funda- 
mental law that our unequal distribution of taxes and the 
false foundation of our dividend to labor is a matter of 
the institution solely of the Eepublican Power-holding 
Privileged Class? 

President : No ! The working of the law that human 
conditions are the result of human legislation is as inex- 
orable as the law which binds the ocean to its bed and 
governs the periodical revolution of the solar system. 
Human institutions have their seasons of spring, summer, 
and autumn in which to provide for the winter. 

In the oceanic establishment, as in the starry system, 
the autonomy of gravitation regulates the distribution of 
the dividends of the sun and the ocean to the taxation 
burden of this little 0, the Earth. 

It does not require a nervous masculine intellect to 
perceive that when these anarchical human institutions of 
the Power-holding Class for the inequitable distribution 
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of the dividends and burdens of wealth are fuller blown 
America will topple down at a blow. We cheat ourselves 
with words when we assert our material splendor an ad- 
vance of the prosperity of our race. Knowledge is power 
and wealth is power, and harnessed as in Plato's fable 
to the chariot of the soul and guided by wisdom, they may 
bear it through the circle of the stars; but left to their 
own guidance or reined by a fool's hand, the wild horses . 
may bring the poor fool to Phaeton's end and set a world 
on fire. 

Senator: Are there no limitations to the working of 
the great social law which by an effective turn of expres- 
sion Mill has presented an exact axiomatic truism ? 

President : Ceteris paribus, there are no exceptions to 
the working of the axiom that human conditions are the 
result of human legislation. To the Shylocks of the Old 
World it has proved a stumbling-block, to the Greeks of 
the new, foolishness. When the logical consequences of an 
opinion are false, the opinion must also be false. All human 
institutions are subject to the providence of God, who may 
send a flood, a pestilence, a famine. The human institu- 
tions abroad may remotely affect the amounts, but not the 
distribution of American wealth at home, which is purely a 
domestic concernment. A failure of foreign crops gave us 
a balance of trade, and we have temporarily great pros- 
perity for the Power-holding Class, but only a minimum 
wage-earning for the poorer classes. And why? Because 
of the working of those solely American institutions of 
intellectual dishonesty, Funded Debt, !N"ational Bank, High 
Tariff, Gold Standard, and Trust, which so inequitably, 
by indirect taxation, have lain the burden of the nation's 
taxation upon the poorer classes. In not having an income -^ 
nor a progressive inheritance tax we are in the van of 
European, Asian, and even African civilization. 
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Senator: And yet pale and glimmering present pros- 
perity is the boast of our retained Burkes. What do you 
think our eighty millions are? 

President: As Carlyle said of the English— mostly 
fools. Prosperity distributes its dews upon the unjust 
Power-holding Class while the people, without a perception 
of the human rascality of their legislation, bear the burden. 

Senator : If the working of American autonomy and its 
distributory system is based upon the equality of man, it 
must be wholly dissociated from and independent of the 
Old World polity resting upon the inequality of man. 
How can our prosperity depend upon conditions abroad? 

President: As well prate of the temporary adversity 
or prosperity of the oceanic or solar system under the 
supposed temporary prosperity of the principle of gravita- 
tion. If by prosperity we intend the equitable distriBu- 
tion of wealth and taxes, we know that, barring the act of 
God, failure of crops, famine, war, or pestilence abroad, 
our general prosperity depends upon our institutions 
equitably regulating the division of our wealth and taxes. 

Senator: You concede, then, that in view of the co- 
relations of international commerce, foreign institutions 
might affect American export trade? 

President: If they affected foreign consumption. 
Failure of crops in Europe (the act of God) was the 
primal cause of our present much- vaunted prosperity. Our 
Power-Holding Class by the unsparing ruthlessness of 
their Indirect and Direct Taxation, of Funded Debt, Na- 
tional Bank, High Tariff, and Gold Standard, have placed 
our declaration of the equality of man and the people un- 
derneath and themselves on top. 

Senator: Some of us have fantastic notions of our 
own consequence, but the public has a profound conviction 
that a true and national autocracy — the leadership of the 
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competent — is to endure in the industrial world as else- 
where for an indefinite time. . 

President: There are no finer pages in the Nebras- 
kan's literature than those conveying his defense of the 
plain people. He has an extremely keen pair of eyes. His 
pure, beautiful character, his genial humor, his perfect 
truthfulness alike of heart and head, his distinguished 
position, quickly endear him to all Americans. To great 
powers of argument and illustration and delightful trans- 
parency of diction and style he adds a higher quality still 
— and a very rare quality it is — an evident and intense 
honesty of purpose, an absorbing desire to arrive at the 
exact truth and to state it with perfect fairness and with 
the just limitations. 

Senator : The night is far spent, Mr. President. Let 
us prorogue our parliament. A general Sanhedrim of all 
the cats and dogs meet at Philadelphia to-morrow and I 
must be in attendance. 

President: The proceedings of a Eepublican conven- 
tion should resemble those of the House of Lords. Such 
an assemblage should be the Corinthian capitol of the 
polished Society of the Power-holding Class. Omnes boni 
nohilitati semper foremus. We should devote one part of 
our next meeting to the consideration briefly of the Gold 
Standard and Trusts. Dine with me the evening after the 
adjournment of our House of Lords. Good-night. 
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ACT III. 

Scene Sf. White House. Presidents private library. 

(Enter President^ leaning on the arm of Senator 

Hanna.) 

President : What insuperable obstacles were there to 
an Anti-Gold Standard plank? 

Senator : That was an achievement beyond my ability. 

President: We did not keep our word with Trust. 
They will not think us angels of light. Your platform 
impales Trust. Why not Gold? 

Senator : Trust is on a stable foundation. As I have 
explained, we had to hook urn snivey. We must have the 
honey blob — the put-up for the campaign expenses. And 
this plank puts Trust on the P. P. P. 

President : Whaf s all this blubber ? 

Senator: Trust must pay promptly. (Sarcastic air.) 

It would have been an admirable ascendency of reason 
and wisdom to have inserted a bimetallic plank when we 
had just passed the Currency Bill ! 

President: The people have forgotten that long ago. 

Senator: Dissimulation delights in sublime specula- 
tions. Ifot intending to go beyond speculation, it costs 
nothing to have it magnificent. 

President: We trespassed quite enough upon public 
credulity in affecting to threaten Trusts. 

Senator: Our platform substitutes an Elegy for a 
Eulogy. The high-bred Eepublicans of the power-holding 
sort already are thorough-paced courtiers and easily man- 
aged, but the hungry, fierce, eager politicians of the baser 
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sort are bent upon adapting their schemes to the world in 
which they live. They are seeking how to divide the tax- 
ation they have fleeced from the poor drudges of industry 
and have become a law unto themselves. 

President: The politicians of the privileged order 
think they have also the right to make the silent sorrow of 
Industry fruitfuL 

Senator: Yes. The chief industry of this standing 
army of strenuously organized idleness is a scuffle for 
places. 

President : To return to our subject. Trust is an Al- 
pine peak. Its true location ought to be presented so that 
all may attempt to scale it. Our adversaries will discover 
its promontories to the Public. It requires a very solid 
and discriminating judgment, great modesty and caution, 
and much sobriety of the mind in the handling. 

Senator: The Gold Standard has been examined ex- 
haustively, certainly ; it has no connection with the interest 
of the people. They regard it as the sun around which, 
with vivifying energy, revolve those malignant satellites 
Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, and Trust, 
and last, but not least, the Monetary Bill, which the people 
consider a sort of conjunct iniquity. 

President : Dissimulation can no longer dissipate the 
difficulties of the Gold Standard. 

Senator : The people associate the Gold Standard with 
the Cleveland, Morgan, Eothschild's deal, by which $62,- 
000,000 of their bonds, worth 117 and later 120, were sold 
to the syndicate at about 104^. 

I^resident: Gold Democracy was Mr. Cleveland's 
nomenclature. Under the semblance and language of 
moderation the consummate arrogance of the ^^Gold De- 
mocracy" exhibits itself in furious efforts to be grand, to 
be patriotic and profound, to be imperial and oracular. 
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As an intellectual achievement it is puerile. A Protestant- 
Catholic, a Union-Secessionist, an Irish-Englishman, a 
Pink- Yellow, a Methodist-Pope, a White-African, a 
Christian-Infidel, or a Land- Whale are not more grandiose 
antonyms than a Gold Democrat. 

Senator: I often feared the artifices artificiarum of 
Mr. Cleveland's Gold Democracy would cost us the election 
in 1896. Their holdings were the crumbs which had 
fallen from the Eepublicans' table. English syndicates 
had feathered most of their trust nests, and they feared 
lest their gold bonds might be thrown upon the market if 
Mr. Bryan was elected. Their scientific concept of Bi- 
metallism was the market value of their bonds. Mr. Cleve- 
land was the economic wet-nurse of Gold Democracy, ffis 
acquirements in the broad field of political economy were 
extremely modest. The ex-Presidenf s first lesson was in 
the political science and pathology of hanging. The 
Mayor's office and Albany as universities of learning are 
not favorable to the pathognomy of erudite abstract 
sciences. 

President : You are at times tainted with a malignity 
truly diabolical. 

Senator : N'o economist of repute but knows whatever 
may be the literary skill of the accoucheur of his pro- 
ductions, upon subjects of speculative sociology, Mr. Cleve- 
land is a childish talker. 

President: I have observed he either breaks off in 
medio of his "innocuous desuetudes" or wanders to a 
measureless distance from their main purpose. 

Senator: As Carlyle says, tending no whither. 

President : In their efforts to efface from Bimetallism 
the stains affixed by ignorant or disingenuous adversaries, 
our friends the enemy in 1896 were diverted from the real 
issue — viz., Direct Taxation in the distribution of wealth- 
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and Indirect Taxation in manipulating the legislation of 
the Government. Our opponents did not perceive in 1896 
that the (Jeld Standard and its cluster of satellites afforded 
the Power-holding Class the necessary infernal machinery 
of Funded Debt, National Bank, High Protective Tariff, 
Gold Standard and Trust, to subsidize the physical forces 
of industry. The Democrats did not in that campaign 
tmderstand the historical causation of the inequitable 
distribution of wealth. It is capable of being estab- 
lished beyond contradiction by going back to the proof 
of the statistics. I shall not weary you by throwing 
out more than a iem hints by way of illustration. The 
interest-bearing securities, whether issued before or since 
the war, are exempt from taxation. The Power-holding 
Class holds to-day $1,026,482,990 securities which are 
exempt from taxation. Calculate the savings of the priv- 
ileged classes on their original securities, nearly three 
thousand millions, with the interest compoimded. What 
figures can express their gain totally escaping taxation 
thus shifted from the uncrowned kings to the shoulders of 
the well-to-do and poorer class ? Aside from the transition 
of this stupendous burden, remember the well-to-do and 
poorer class, as we have seen, by the close of 1895 had paid 
to the holders of these securities in principal and interest, 
imder the Gold Standard, the enormous aggregate of 
$4,400,000,000. Credit 3,583 N'ational Banks, whose 
resources on April 6 aggregated $4,639,138,160.36, with 
interest of one dollar for one hundred years at 1 per cent., 
and reduce the sum total to the amount which accrued 
during their forty years' existence. 

Bear in mind the rate of interest is often higher in Wall 
Street than 30 per cent., and examine a table which shows 
the accumulation on $1,000 for sixty years, at the various 
rates of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 18, 24, and 30 per cent, per 
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annum, taking off discount, as is always done by banks and 
brokers. 



One Per Cent. 


Five Per Cent. 


Twelve Per Cent 


10 years $1,105.45 

90 " 1,222.02 


10 years $1,659.24 

20 " 2.723.06 


ig^"^::::::: » 

80 " 40,987.07 

40 " 141,177.95 

60 »* .• 486,644.91 


80 " 1,'850.87 


80 " 4,567 97 


40 " 1,498,83 

50 " 1,650.78 


40 " 7,579.88 

50 " 12.575.87 


60 " 1,824.00 


60 " 20,866.85 


60 " 1,677,481.45 


Two Per Cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


Eighteen Per Cent 


10 years $1,222.64 

20 " 1,494.83 

80 ** 1,827.68 


10 years $1,888.98 

20 " 8,881.66 

80 " 6.218 65 


80 " 286,758.(8 


40 " 2,234.62 

50 " 2,782.00 

60 " 8,840.28 


40 »• 11,435.67 

50 " 21,029.89 

60 " 88,671.58 


40 " 1,890,988.71 

50 " 12,469,831.g 

60 »* 82,230,496.79 


Three Per Cent. 


Seven Per Cent. 


Twenty-four Per Cent. 


10 " $1,852.98 

20 '♦ 1,830.46 

80 ** 2,476.43 


10 years $2,089.17 

20 " 4,158.22 

80 " 8,479 82 


S ." ::: «« 

60 "... 356,281,914.2 
60 "... 4^92,819,817.88 


40 " 8,850.44 

50 " 4,532.91 

60 " 6,182.73 


40 " 17,299.79 


60 " 85,258 90 


60 " 71,898.92 


Four Per Cent. 


Eight Per Cent. 


Thirty Per Cent 


10 years $1,497.89 

20 " 2,258.66 


10 years $2,262.48 


10 years... $52,800.11 
20 " ... 665,646.68 


20 " 5,118.59 


80 " 8.860.75 

40 ** 6,034.01 


30 " 11,580.46 

40 "- 26,199.97 


80 "... 17,178,731. J 
40 "... 443^064,165.99 


60 " 7.540.36 


60 " 59.275 70 


50 "... 11,481,620,228.2 
60 " ...294,936,069,207.87 


60 " 11,294.60 


60 " 134,107.05 



You have not yet reached the top of this infernal sub- 
limity until you remember that the people during all these 
forty years have been paying interest at the same ratio to 
the N'ational Banks upon the bonds they hypothecated with 
the Government, collateral for the issue of their circtila' 
tory currency. 

If the expansibility of your arithmetic can calculate the 
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vastness of this range of profit, turn to the statistics which 
demonstrate with scientific accuracy. 

Remember, at the same time that the effect of a single 
standard of either gold or silver is to double the value of 
the holdings of the Power-holding Class, and you can com- 
prehend why the Power-holding Class prefers to believe the 
Gold Standard is commensurate with civilization itself. 

Senator: As chairman of the Platform Committee 
you elected yourself and helped to elect Mr. Harrison 
President. ITpon this plank ^^the Republican party is in 
favor of both gold and silver as money, and condemns the 
Democratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize 
silver.^' 

Bimetallism requires no defense. It is not Bimetallism 
which is on trial. Its friends may safely concede for the 
purpose of their argument the blind, meaningless generali- 
ties urged against it. It is the colossal power of the in- 
direct and direct taxation, their cruel and mischievous 
deception in the distribution of wealth and taxes, which 
outweighs thousands and thousands of sermons preached 
by the press against Constitutional Bimetallism. The 
Gold Standard stands convict of record. The Gold Stand- 
ard brings us to the critical cardinal point. It has doubled 
not human goodness, human greatness, human nobleness, 
but the weight of taxation even upon valetudinarian im- 
potence. If the distribution of wealth, remember, be a 
matter of human institution solely, the Gold Standard, ii^ 
the glare of the dropsical statistics just examined, is the 
ablest and most authoritative exposition of the character 
and methods of its economy in the distribution of Ameri- 
can taxation and wealth. 

I never saw so clearly the universal, immutable, inexor- 
able, magnificent working of the Gold Standard. It is 
demonstrable that the Act of 1873 set an economic force in 
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\ 



motion of national dishonesty and national poverty which 
debauched the public conscience and placed under the con. — 
trol of private interests, by well-regulated, selfish legisla.— 
tion, billions upon billions for the benefit of the Powck^- 
holding Class, and as if gliding to perdition the Eepublic^L...ji 
party by the same standard seek to chain labor, which li^^^^e 
a ghost is struggling out of the grave of taxation. 

President : If wise, our friends the enemy, to save^^ ^ 
stale, flat, languid and unprofitable controversy, mi^^gi^ 
concede, with the crack of satire^s whip, the anci^^at 
drowsy classics of those lurid exponents of gold opinic^^fl^ 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Atkinson; the glimmering light of 
Mr. Horace White and Mr. Sumner, and the inebrig^^j 
scales of Mr. Laughlin, together with the stark ig^Bo- 
rance of an infinite variety of malevolent little foxes of 
the mutinous gold rabble breed professionally engaged in 
working the business of the Power-holding Class throug'fc 
such tools of the trade as "Sound Money^^ and bankir*-^ 
circulars, etc., a literature more suitable to dough-kneads* 
understandings than the better-trained faculties and laij 
acquirements of statesmen. ^. 

Senator: Yes, Taxation, the Inequality of Man, an^^ 
unjust distribution of wealth will storm the center of th^^^ 
Gold Standard's more ancient warriors — "The Silvei<^^ 
Mines;'' "The Swindling of the Creditor with Cheap-^^ 
Money;'' "The Cost of Producing Silver;" "The Pro- -^ 
! duction of Silver;" "Changed Conditions Since 1873;" 
"The Claim that Free Coinage of Silver Would Degrade ^ 
the United States to a Level with China and Silver-using 
Nations;" "The Flood of Gold;" "The Fifty-cent Dollar;" 
"Currency of the Civilized World;" "the Increased Use 
of Credit ;" "Prosperity" — each of those bogies of boobies, 
together with the jackasses, will be relegated to the rear^ 
.while the brave veterans of the Nebraskan press to thd 
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front of Taxation, the very citadel of the Power-holding 
Class. 

President : The masses will see the real issue and the 
Republicans can neither fight nor fly from Taxation. Tax- 
ation is a shadow whose dark folds encompass the globe. 

Senator: Notwithstanding the pulling, the American 
fowl did not squawk until Trust, the lineal descendant 
and heir apparent of that avenging Nemesis of the Gold 
Standard, plucked his quills, and ever since the squawk- 
ings of American chickens have become audible through- 
out America. 

President: That is a game at which two can play. 
Wait until Trust is in the hands of the people. Trust 
pulled the feathers too fast; it left the chick bare and 
bony. 

Senator: Mr. President, aside from the taxation 
which it shifts from the patricians to the people and the 
harvest of wealth which the Gold Standard yields the priv- 
ileged class and the lucrative prerogatives it confers upon 
National Bank millionaires, seriously, what is the objec- 
tion to Independent Bimetallism? 

President : Throughout my public life, as the McKin- 
ley record shows, I have been the foremost advocate of free 
coinage. I have always perceived the two great objects of 
Bimetallism : 

First, to maintain an approximate par of exchange be- 
tween gold-using and silver-using countries, and, secondly, 
to secure that greater stability of value which belongs to a 
money composed of the two metals thus joined in the cur- 
rency than can possibly be attained under gold monometal- 
lism. 

A greater stability in the compoimd mass of money com- 
posed of gold and silver thus joined in the coinage than 
can be enjoyed under gold monometallism or silver mono- 
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metallism ! On this point there is absolutely no difference 
of opinion among economists of repute, whether they call 
themselves monometallists or bimetallists. In his great 
work, ^^Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,^' Prol 
Stanley Jevons, of England, fully concedes the validity of 
this principle and presents a diagram showing its opera- 
tion. In a recent number of the British Economic Journal 
Professor Edgeworth, the distinguished professor of politi- 
cal economy at Oxford University, shows that under every 
change of condition regarding the production and use of the 
two metals bimetallism affords the higher security against 
fluctuations of value. 

Senator : Is it true that concurrent circulation cannot 
exist ? 

Pbesident: This is the familiar monometallist asser- 
tion. It is found in hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and has been repeated thousands of times in the press and 
upon the platform. It is a piece of sapience not worth 
the brains of a fruit-trencher. 

Senator: It is ghastly cant which has been refuted 
and repudiated over and over again by every writer of 
scientific repute. It is one of the endless artificial spider- 
webs which the guilty knights of the Gold Standard 
weave to snare and gin the people. What is the history of 
the single standard? 

President: Mr. Brooks Adams makes the following 
impressive statement: "It appears to be a natural law 
that when social development has reached a certain stage 
and capital has accumulated sufficiently, the class which 
has had the capacity to absorb it shall try to enhance the 
value of their property by legislation. This is done most 
easily by reducing the quantity of the currency which is a 
legal tender for the payment of debts.^^ 

The Jews held the securities of England's war debt at 
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the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1866, and they first 
started the Jewish game of the single standard of gold by 
which they doubled the value of their holdings. 

Senator : What is the economic basis of present pros- 
perity for the uncrowned kings and barons ? 

President: Speaking as counsel for the people, I 
should say if the sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- 
ing symphonies over the Queen of the fantastic realm of 
Prosperity should ever cease, and sensible men have time 
to pause and consider, I would commend to their consider- 
ation a rare specimen of vigorous eloquence ; the high and 
statesmanlike tone, the wise foresight with which an econo- 
mist who fills an eminent place among the great men of 
America, by fresh, vivid, and powerful facts has intel- 
lectualized the subject. From this grave review I select a 
few passages. (Reads:) 

But is it not a startling fact that notwithstanding the 
world has owed us this $2,986,687,833, we have obtained 
only $211,052,108 in gold as the result; have in fact, made 
a net loss in the eleven years and six months of one hun- 
dred and eleven millions of gold, because between 1889 
and 1897 our exports over imports of gold were three 
hundred and twenty-three millions? Wltere should we 
have been if the balance of trade had been even or against 
us? Where could we have obtained the gold to send 
abroad ? Would it have been wise for our citizens to have 
gone into the markets of Europe to there borrow the sum 
of $2,775,635,725? 

This balance of trade in our favor not received in gold 
may be partly accounted for by our securities owned abroad 
and sent home for collection and sale in our money mar- 
kets. There is no way of estimating the amoimts thus sent 
home. Various estimates are, however, made of the other 
amounts we have to settle with Europe. Mr. Muhleman, 
outside of statistical information as to our exports and im- 
ports, including gold and silver, estimates that the United 
States pay and receive annual amounts as follows: 
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We pay- 
Interest $75,000,000 to $100,000 000 

Travelers' expensea 00,000,000to 100,000,000 

Freight moneys to foreign shipowners 85,000,000 to 75,000.000 

Undervaluations in imports «5'S2?'SS 

Immigrants' remittances SS5.OOO..000 

Total against us • $805,000,000 

We receive— 

Immigrants' moneys $15,000,000 

Travelers' moneys 10,000,000 

Shipping expenses t 15,000,000 

Remittances to immigrants 10,000,000 

Total for us $50,000,000 

This makes an annual balance against us, not reckoning interest 

paid and allowing the above estimate as to our receipts, of $155,000,000 

Ana if we pay the $100,000,000 interest money annually, we have to 
provide by new borrowing abroad, or by gold remittances, 
annuaUy 260,000,000 

Or in ten years $2,500,000,000 

which fairly uses up the balance of trade in our favor in 
eleven years and six months of $2,775,635,725. I repeat 
the pertinent inquiry. What would have been our condition 
if the balance of trade had not been in our favor? Are 
we sure it will always be in our favor? 

In truth, in spite of the temporary present conditions — 
the apparently vast balance of trade in favor of the United 
States and the recent largely increased production of gold — 
the world-wide case in favor of bimetallism still remains 
unimpaired and is liable at any moment to become acute 
and dangerous. 

What, then, will be the situation ? The real money wilL 
be four billions of gold (subject to be increased by sucl^ 
portions of the six or seven biUions of existing gold bullioi^ 
and of the annual gold product as it may be possible, by 
reason of the new conditions, to draw into the mints), andl 
the credit money of the world, including the silver money, 
will be ten billions; and upon this gold and this credit 
money are to be built all the checks and other credits in 
trade throughout the world. How broad is the summit 
and how narrowest is the base ! This change in the world's 
financial system which the gold class intend to bring about 
can be seen at a glance. 

dred and eleven millions of gold, because between ^889 
himdred and twenty-three millions? Where should we 
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Gold $4,185,100,000 

Full SUver. $8,640,(JOO,000 

Subsidiaiy Sflver 858,400.000 

Total silyer 4,4M,000,000 

Total metallic money $8,689,100,000 

The total gold and silver money of the world is as 
follows: 

Bank notes $4,082,000,000 

Qoverament notes 1,708,900,000 ^ 

Total .' 5,7^,900.000 

So that the metallic money in gold and ^silver has been in excess 

of the paper money $2,864.200,0 00 

But under the proposed gold monometallism the total metallic or 

real money is tne goldmoney $4,186,100,000 

The total money which must be redeemed is — 

Silver $4,494,000,000 

^^^ 6.764,900,00 ,^,^,^,^ 

The money which must be redeemed is in excess of the real 

money by the amount of $6,188,800,000 

The situations may be well illustrated by diagrams as 
f oUows : 
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Under himetaUUnt, 
Money whic h must be redeemed. 

6i billions of doUan. 



8} billions of dollars. 



Real money with which to redeem it. 
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Under gold monometaXUtm. 
HLoaej which must be redeemed. 



20 billioDB of dollars. 



4 billioDS of dollars. 



Beal money with which to redeem it 
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The situation in the United States will not be as un- 
fortunate under the proposed gold monometallism as it 
will be in the world at large. But the change will be most 
unwise. 

The ^old in the United States, including bullion in the United States 

Treasury, was, on Januarv 1, 1900 $1,016,009,657 

The silver money in the United States was $476,Si01,841 and 

$79,643,721, mfiiing 665.845,062 

The total metallic money was $1,571,854,919 

The total money in circulation, less the gold and silver coins, was . . 1 ,215,848,072 

Leaving a surplus of real money of $866,505,947 

The situation under gold monometallism would be — 

Gold in the United States, as above estimated $1,016,009,857 

Money in circulation, excluding the gold, but including the silver. . 1,862,420,840 

Making a deficit of real money of 1346,410,488 

National debt bearing interest (1899) $1,046,000,000 

National debt not bearing interest (1899) 389,000,000 

State, county, etc., debt (1890) 1,135,000,000 

Real estate mortgages (1890) 6,019,000.000 

Railroad debts (iM) 5,900,000,000 

Bank loans and discounts (1899) 5,751,000,000 

Total $20,240,000,000 



We have thus a total of $20,240,000,000 of debt upon 
$65,000,000,000 of assets, or a proportion of $1 owed to 
every $3 owned. It is true that the valuation of the wealth 
of the country, if it were made now, would probably be 
much more than $65,000,000,000, so that the proportion to 
it of the above total of debts of $20,240,000,000 would be 
less than 1 to 3. On the other hand, the debts enumerated 
in the table do not include those of private corporations 
other than railroad companies, nor the innumerable little 
debts owing to individuals for money lent on personal 
security. Making allowances on both sides of the account, 
it is, therefore, safe to assume, approximately, that the 
property of the citizens of this country is incumbered by 
debts to the amount of one-third of its value, and to that 
extent does not belong to its owners. 

How marvelous it would be if, under these conditions, 
the United States should join Great Britain and Germany 
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in the effort to make the four bUKons of gold the total 
real money of the whole world. What a preposterous 
proposition it is which the gold-standard nations make to 
the silver nations and the double-standard nations, when 
they demand the demonetization of the four billions of 
silver, in order to make the four billions of gold grow more 
and more valuable for the benefit of the few and the injury 
of the many. 

It is true that it is claimed that as we now have what are 
called good times and prosperity in America, it is apparent 
that no harm has happened so far to this country from the 
demohetization of silver, and that all the apprehensions 
and the predictions of the bimetallists are to be ridiculed 
and disregarded. It is, however, easy to understand why 
we have not been suffering in the United States during the 
last two years from the effects of demonetization. It is 
simply because the balance of trade has been so heavily in 
our favor. The dearer the money of the world is, the better 
off, for the time being, are the money classes of the nation 
to which other countries owe large quantities of that 
money. 

The figures as to the balance of trade are as follows : 
Our excess of exports of merchandise since 1889 has 
been as follows (eleven years and six months) : 

EXCESS OF EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE SINCE 1889. 



Imports. Exx)orts. 



1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1898, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1838, 
1899, 
1899, 



excess 
excess 



of imports 

of exports 

of exports 

of exports 

of imports 

of exports 

of exports 

of exports 

of exports 

of exports 

of exports < 

of exports, 6 months to Jan. 1, 19uO. , 



^,730,277 



18,736,728 



$68,518,275 

89,564,614 

202,875,686 



287,145,950 
75,568,200 
102,882,264 
286,268,144 
615,432.676 
529,874 818 
272,400,806 



Total 

Deduct excess of imports from excess of exports. . 

Balance in our favor of merchandise trade.. . 
Between 1889 and 1897 (8 years) we had— 

Excess of exports over imports of ^old , 

Excess of exports over imports of silver 



$21,466,005 



$2,430,525,930 
21,466,006 



$2,400,050,985 



$328,628,544 
162,828,930 
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EXCESS OF EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE SINCE t9BQ.-Continued. 



Imports. Exports. 



There should also be added for— 

1897, excess of exports over imports of silver. . . . 

1898, excess of exports over imports of silver. . , 

1899, excess of exports over imports of silver. . , 
1899, excess of exports over imports of silver, 

months to Jan. 1 , 1900 



$31,418,411 
84,177,458 
26,643,999 

' 9,936,566 



1577,627,908 



BCakinff a total of 

In 1897 we began to receive gold again, imports over 

exports 

1896, imports over exports 

1899, imports over exports 

1899, imports over exports, 6 months to Jan. 1, 1900 

Making a total for deduction of excess for 8 
years and 6 months of gold imports over 
exports of 



$44,653,200 

104,966,283 

61,442,517 

9,961,108 



$2,966,687,838 



211,068,108 



Total balance in our favor, merchandise and 
gold and silver, since 1880 (11 years and 6 
months) 



$2,775,635,726 



Senator : It was a fundamental discussion intellectual- 
ized. Its solidarity is marvelous. The prosperity advo- 
cate represents only the carelessness of an untrained thinker 
without facts or figures on which to base his war-whoops. 
Permanent prosperity is undoubtedly as uncertain as the 
flight of larks. 

President: Prosperity is a queen of the air. Pros- 
perity or no prosperity, it is plainly to be seen that the firm 
of Messrs. Bonded Debt-National Bank-Gold Standard- 
Trust-and-Taxation Company, Limited, can only thrive 
upon national ruin. 

The ignorant flippancy and the one-sided theories of 
pig-philosophers neither analyze nor comprehend broad 
economic conditions which are the foundation stones of 
substantial prosperity. 

Senatob: I grow so weary of those indolent, languid, 
shabby, small-type editors, if I may so speak of paid-for 
illuminations of prosperity. Our prosperity phenomena 
lack the illumination of knowledge. We are face to face 
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with problems almost incomprehensible, certainly not sol- 
vable by truculent logic of partisans, nor the scientific 
thimble-riggery of "sound-money^^ literature. I find it 
difficult to grapple with the exact grounds on which our 
future prosperity rests. 

President: You remember Lincoln's aphorism about 
fooling all the people all the time. I do not believe that 
frothy superficies of high-sounding newspaper babblers are 
going to deceive the workingman. He is the voter. He has 
too much substratum to believe that my Administration 
has rained golden apples upon the career of industry. Be- 
sides, when he wakes up to taxation under our cunningly 
devised legislation mills there will be a universal choral 
blast from all manner of reviews and periodical literature. 

Senator: It will be a quarter of a century before 
human stupidity in America perceives the bottomless pit 
of Eepublican taxation. In the meantime the two-legged 
animals will have become petrified machine serfs. 

President: You have disposed of that solitary thief 
in the night, the ravenous ghoul of taxation, but in much- 
abused Heaven's name, with the economic conditions 
demonstrated by statistics, how are we to run a working- 
man's prosperity campaign? 

Senator : By that real symbol of wisdom, stump ora- 
tory, and the applause of our sleek, fat paunch fiimkies. 
Belshazzar's fire-letters of prosperity will be daily scattered 
far and near. Your reply to the notification of your nomi- 
nation has been already prepared. It shaU be the crown- 
ing phenomenon, the embodiment of imperialistic and 
prosperity imposture. Take the floor and speak off some 
of its passages — ^not as an ass practicing recitative, but 
trippingly. 

President {speaks) : 

In November, I shall, craving divine guidance, under- 
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take the exalted trust, to administer it for the interest 
and honor of the country and the well-being of the new 
peoples who have become the objects of our duty and care. 

There will be no turning aside, no wavering, no retreat. 
N"o blow has been struck except for liberty and humanity 
and none virill be. We will perform without fear every 
national and international obligation. 

A just war has been waged for humanity, and with it 
have come new problems and responsibility. Spain has 
been ejected from the western hemisphere and our flag 
floats over her former territory. 

Cuba has been liberated and our guarantees to her people 
will be sacredly executed. A beneflcent government has 
been provided for Porto Eico. The Philippines are ours 
and American authority must be supreme throughout the 
archipelago. There will be amnesty broad and liberal, but 
no abatement of our rights, no abandonment of our duty. 
There must be no scuttle. The Government of the United 
States must raise money enough to meet both its current 
expenses and increasing needs. Its revenues should be so 
raised as to protect the material interests of our people, 
with the lightest possible drain upon their resources and 
maintaining that high standard of civilization which has 
distinguished our country for more than a century of its 
existence. 

Our industrial supremacy, our prodmctive capacity, our 
business and commercial prosperity, our labor and its re- 
wards, our national credit and cunency, our proud flnan- 
cial honor and our splendid free ciMzenship, the birthright 
of every American, are all involved in the pending cam- 
paign, and thus every home in the land indirectly and 
intimately connected with their proper settlement. 

A tariff which protects American labor and industry and 
provides ample revenues has been written in public law. 
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We have lower interest and higher wages, more money and 
fcw'cr mortgages. The world's markets have been opened 
to American products, which go now where they have never 
gone before. 

We have passed from a bond-issuing to a bond-paying 
nation; from a nation of borrowers to a nation of lenders; 
from a deficiency in revenue to a surplus ; from fear to 
confidence; from enforced idleness to profitable employ- 
ment. The public faith has been upheld ; public order has 
been maintained. We have prosperity at home and pres- 
tige abroad. 

It so sticks in my throat that with all our prosperity 
Industry receives a bare subsistence wage and pays tvo- 
thirds of the national taxes. 

Senator: In public you must speak the speech off 
noisily and indignantly, as if Prosperity and Imperialism 
were obvious truisms which had knocked out the Consti- 
tution. The Democrats wish to fori:ify general Uberty 
from the approaches of Trust and Imperialism. My plan 
is to facilitate fiscal oppression. We have leveled the Pub- 
lic as men ; we must have them leveled as slaves. 

President: That is a sound conception of the dra- 
matic unity of Imperialism and Prosperity. 

Senator: You must cultivate in your speech super- 
ficial generalizations rounding themselves out with false- 
hoods, thrusting aside statistics and phenomena which in- 
terfere with our cherished Prosperity and Imperialism. 

President : My part is such a struggle with centralized 
falsehood. 

Senator : What narrow littleness ! You must be ve- 
hement, desperate, and reckless only on the stump. 

President: How can I when dishonestly taxed In- 
dustry, with wounded feet, bleeding brows, and heart loaded 
with sorrow, bares its neck to Trust? 
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Senator: Platonic pimpery is unnecessary. This is 
nothing but a national crab-catching campaign. Put down 
the huge bait, Prosperity, conceal the sharp hook Imperial- 
ism, and, mark me, the crab voter will catch on with both 
claws. Repeat your part now ; if s a mere stereotyped form 
of words to which you attach no definite meaning. 

(President repeats his part.) 

Senator : Good enough ! Before the notification com- 
mittee nor in public need you play the stem moralist nor 
heap on such hot coals of righteous indignation. An im- 
moderate quantity of lies is unnecessary. The chief at- 
traction of the Public is the eagle soaring above. It is not 
necessary to mirror the Hell beneath them. 

President: Yes, before the committee I will mumble 
it out just like we say our prayers. But when I get on 
the stump I cannot do everything, but I believe I can do 
a little. 

The people must have sunk from decent manhood to 
squalid apehood if they accept the prosperity prophecies of 
BO humane a Jeremiah. Let me read you an extract from 
a review of our balance-of-trade status in a private letter 
written by one of the foremost of England's economists and 
publicists. (Reads:) 

The New York Commercial Chronicle gives your trade 
balance for 1898-99 $384,000,000 only, as compared with 
$615,000,000 for the year 1897-98. If from the balance 
of $384,000,000 you deduct the interest you owe on your 
foreign loans, freight charges paid to foreign ships, and 
expenditures by your tourists abroad, there is left, as I 
think, no balance at all. And when you take into con- 
sideration the immensely increased foreign travel now 
setting in, I regard it as almost certain that a period of 
large and rapid gold exports is at hand. 

Financially, your Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, 
is on the horns of this dilemma. You read in the papers 
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this morning that while the treasury deficit for the past 
year is about $19,000,000, Mr. Gage thinks that for the 
financial year which commenced yesterday there will be a 
surplus. But this surplus is only possible if your imports 
increase and the tariff, in consequence, yields some $20,- 
000,000 more of revenue. But if imports increase your 
trade balance must almost inevitably shrink and gold go 
abroad. 

The conmiencement of gold shipments on a considerable 
scale from this side the Atlantic is not only of much interest 
to Europe, but may probably exert no small infiuence upon 
party politics here in America. During the past three 
years the United States has increased its gold in currency 
by fully 50 per cent. — ^by some fifty millions sterling; the 
Dingley tarifE, by obstructing the import trades, no doubt 
assisted to secure to America her prodigious excess of ex- 
ports over imports, and in this way has aided in keeping 
gold within seas. The gold is now beginning to leave, 
and this raises a question of immense interest — ^namely: 
Will not these gold exports continue, and wiU there not 
occur such natural trade conditions as will drive this rap- 
idly acquired gold pell-mell into Europe? 

Look at the trade conditions which have alone enabled 
the United States to acquire and hold gold. The official 
figures show that during the years from 1790 to 1898, in- 
clusive, the total United States exports were only $970,- 
000,000 more than her imports, of which sum no less thali 
$615,000,000 represents the excess of exports over imports 
in one single year, 1898. 

The very easy money markets of the past twelve months 
here have assisted to make production cheap, profits ab- 
normally high, and exports, especially of manufactures, 
unusually large. These conditions — ^namely, cheap money 
and high profits — ^have inevitably resulted in an expansion 
of credits. 

An increase of $300,000,000 of gold in currency clearly 
justifies considerable speculative operations, but even were 
this addition a permanent addition does it permit with 
safety any such prodigious creations as those of May last, 
when over $2,000,000,000 of trust securities came from the 
'^paper mills" in the State of New Jersey alone? 
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The great trust era now inaugurated is the leading 
economic incident in the world of commerce and politics. 
If the great trusts survive the attacks of the Democratic 
party, then in order to pay dividends on their bonds, let 
alone their stocks, they will need either to reduce wages or 
to raise prices considerably above the present extremely low 
level. As a matter of fact, the big men within the trusts ' 
make no secret of their intention to advance prices all 
along the line. But this rise of prices in the United States 
will stimulate her imports and will thus tend to throw the 
balance of trade against the country, driving gold abroad. 

In any case the balance of trade is in favor of America, 
and it. is this, and this only, which has enabled her to in- 
crease her gold currency — ^this vast balance is unnatural 
and unexpected. It was caused by the shortage of crops 
over seas and also by the low level of prices here, which, 
aided by the new tariff, has contracted the volume of im- 
ports, the imports in 1898 being much lower than in any 
one year since 1880, 1885 alone excepted. Of course, in 
considering the future gold movements very much depends 
on the harvests here. The winter wheat is a failure, but 
other crops so far promise well, and prices also are fairly 
maintained. 

There is one other factor of the first importance which 
has allowed the United States in the past year to accumu- 
late gold, but which in the coming eighteen months may 
force her to disburse immense sums. I refer to the tourist 
traflBc to Europe. This ^^economic drain'^ was closed by the 
bad times in 1897 and by the war. It has now again re- 
vived and revived on an unprecedented scale, while next 
year the vast new harvest of American millionaires, the 
speculators and manipulators of trust corporations, together 
with the ^^prominent citizens^' of a thousand Western towns, 
will swarm like locusts into the French capital for the 
Paris Exposition. I venture to think that it is this mighty 
drain by pleasure-seekers, a drain increasing from year to 
year, a drain not confined any longer to the summer exodus, 
but including also the wealthy winter migrants to Cannes 
and Cairo, as also the marriage portions of American 
duchesses and of lesser, folk — ^that this drain will in the 
future assist in making impracticable a gold currency for 
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America. It is not possible to conjecture how great this 
drain is, hut that its influence upon the exchanges with 
America is very great there can be no doubt. The steam- 
ship lines are taking, I am told, 100,000 this year, and that 
they are getting ready to ^Tiandle" nearly half as many 
more next year, say 250,000 trippers in all. What is a 
fair estimate of their per capita expenditure in Europe? 
I should think $1,000 is within the mark. Here, then, is a 
sum of over fifty millions sterling. In estimating the ex- 
penditure of Americans abroad in 1889, the last exhibi- 
tion, the Comptroller of the Currency reckoned it as $90,- 
000,000, and I find here many intelligent men who think 
the tourist drain for 1899 and 1900 will be not less than 
one hundred millions sterling, a sum equal to one-half of 
all the gold in the United States currency. 

I do not venture to draw any political inferences from 
this condition. Enough to say that there is not unlikely 
to be such a drain of gold from this side during the ne::t 
two years as will create in financial circles an entirely nevv 
situation. 

Senator : Sensible letter. Its affluence of illustration 
is remarkable. I intended to ask if you knew the result 
of gold-standard experiments in India and Bussia? 

President: Pregnant with horror. The following 
statement is taken from the Financial News oi January 3, 
1900, one of the leading economic journals of Great Brit- 
ain {reads) : 

A serious famine has again overtaken some millions of 
our fellow-subjects in India, and the public are appealed 
to for funds to assist the Government of India to fulfill its 
duties. What is wanted is not food, but money to buy 
food. . . . The closing of the mint involves the death, 
after cruel suffering, of our fellow-subjects, and their real 
famine reserve fund, accumulated during centuries, is in 
their ornaments and their hordes of silver bullion. Let 
me once again quote the evidence of an eye-witness, Mr. 
iForbes Mitchell, a well-known Calcutta merchant. 
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Mr. Mitchell wrote to me during the last famine that he 
had seen a peasant from one of the worst famine districts 
arrive in Allahabad with bangles and other ornaments 
which, had the mints been open, would have coined into 
1,980 rupees; but the mints were closed and accordingly 
this poor man had to pari; with his little hoard of uncoined 
silver for 600 rupees ; so that the closing of the mints took 
from this one man 1,380 rupees, and reduced this famine 
fund in a village where people were dying of starvation by 
just that amount. . . . Well did Mr. David Yule, the 
president of the Bank of Calcutta, declare of this amazing 
trick: ^TOJnforced scarcity of money is the only hope on 
which the famine-begetting gold standard depends. To 
become wealthy, the Government of India is endeavoring 
to render itself and its trading community destitue. . . " 

The same article shows the injury to the people of Eussia 
in connection with the famine of the year 1897-98, made 
more severe by the attempt to adopt the gold standard. 

M. Georges Boutmy, of Odessa, said of Bussia^s variation 
from her silver standard: 

During the five years which preceded the famine of the 
year 1897-98 Russia exported 503,000,000 poods more 
and obtained in exchange 84,000,000 rubles less than during 
the five years which preceded the famine of the year 1891- 
92. If we had kept our legitimate silver standard, these 
503,000,000 poods of food and 84,000,000 rubles, lost to us 
through the gold standard, would have been saved to us 
and would have sufficed to spare Russia the frightful famine 
which devastated actually nineteen provinces, with a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, cruelly decimated by the typhus and 
by the scurvy, those satellites of famine. The famine of 
1891 claimed 656,000 human victims. These hundreds 
of thousands of men who were swept oflf by actual famine 
are the human sacrifices sacrificed to the golden calf by 
the fanaticism of its worshipers. 

The London BimeMlist for August, 1899 (page 110), 
has the following statement of the case : 
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The present unhappy prospects in India should be a 
spur to our Government in the matter. We have alluded 
to the possible political dangers involved in the existing 
conditions. We need scarcely say that we refer to the un- 
coined silver savings of the natives of India. Though the 
report of the currency committee studiously avoided all 
reference to the subject, and though it was also, singular 
to say, ignored in the debate in Parliament on the Indian 
budget, it is impossible to deny that a grave hardship is 
inflicted upon the natives so long as the Indian mints are 
closed to the free coinage of silver. The great bulk of their 
savings is in silver ornaments, a large percentage of these 
being made of melted rupees, and whereas while the mints 
were open they were salable in times of stress at, approxi- 
mately, weight for weight in rupees. During the last 
famine in many cases they were only realizable at about 60 
per cent, of their weight in rupees. 

The amount involved is enormous, the Government esti- 
mate being 300,000,000 rubles (that is, three hundred mil- 
lions sterling at the old rate of exchange), while it was 
stated in evidence to the committee that native financiers 
of experience put the amount as high as 1,000,000,000 
rubles. At a time when India is threatened with a famine 
which may prove to be one of the worst of the century, we 
are sure that it will appeal to Lord George Hamilton and 
the Government, as much on the ground of humanity as of 
high policy, that if they can, by an international agree- 
ment, while securing stabilily in the gold value of tiie 
rupee, reopen the mints to silver, and so restore the rupee 
value of the natives^ savings which they lost by the recent 
legislation, it would not only be an "ideal settlement,^' but 
ideal statesmanship as well. 

Mr. J. E. Abbott, in a letter dated New York, January 

30, 1900, published in the New York Tribune of January 

31, 1900, under the heading "A Famine Fund for India,'' 
makes the following statement: 

Since the official declaration of famine in India by Lord 
Curzon three months ago the distress has increased by 
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fitrides and bounds. The famine area has increased so that, 
instead of 30,000,000, now 52,000,000 persons are involved. 
Three months ago 400,000 were on relief works; now 3,- 
600,000. The emaciated and ^^iving skeletons" were only 
occasionally seen then ; they are now seen by the thousands. 
The number of such will soon rise to the hundred thou- 
sands. Hie terrible suffering of childhood has now become 
common. • • • 

Mr. W. T. Stead, discussing *The Perilous Position of 
England/' in the Review of Reviews for February, 1900, 
says: 

While we are wasting the resources of our people in 
waging a wanton war in South Africa, the cry of famine- 
stricken India falls upon deaf ears. According to the 
latest information the scarcity of food extends over an area 
twice as large as France and affects a population of over 
.50,000,000. More than one-half of these are British sub- 
jects. At present 2,000,000 are kept from absolutely dying 
of starvation by the weekly dole of the Indian Government ; 
but the number is said to be increasing at the rate of 
250,000 a week. The white man's burden becomes tangible 
and visible to us when we have to raise £350,000 a month 
to *^fill full the month of famine.'^ 

Mr. Louis Klopsch, of New York, makes the following 
statement regarding his observations : 

Everywhere I met the most shocking and revolting 
scenes. The famine camps have been swept by cholera 
and smallpox. Fugitives, scattering in all directions and 
stricken in flight, were found dying in the fields and 
roadside ditches. The numbers at one relief station were 
increasing at the rate of 10,000 a day. 

At Godhra there were 3,000 deaths from cholera within 
four days, and at Dohad 2,500 in the same period. The 
hospital death-rate at Godhra and Dohad was 90 per cent. 

The condition of the stricken simply beggars descrip- 
tion. Air and water were impregnated with an intoler- 
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able stench of corpses. At Ahmedabad the death-rate in 
the poorhouse was 10 per cent. Every day I saw new 
patients placed face to face with corpses. In every fourth 
cot there was a corpse. 

The thermometer registered 115 degrees in the shade. 
Millions of flies hovered around the uncleansed dysentery 
patients. 

I visited the smallpox and cholera wards at Viragam. 
All the patients were lying on the ground, there being no 
cots. Otherwise their condition was fair. 

I can fully verify the reports that vultures, dogs, and 
jacks are devouring the dead. Dogs have been seen run- 
ning about with children's limbs in their jaws. 

Senator: I have observed a great demand for silver. 
The India famine has created a market. 

President : Silver is in great demand just now in the 
far East, India and China importing large quantities. The 
relief given by the Indian Government to the 4,000,000 
persons suffering from famine seems to have called for the 
coinage of silver, which has been purchased in Europe. 
The silver shipped from London to the British East Indies 
in January and February aggregated $4,960,390, an in- 
crease of 51.4 per cent, over the like period of 1899. To 
China the exports were $961,995, an increase of 63.7 pier 
cent. The large Eastern demand steadies the price of 
silver. Some 12,000,000 fine ounces of silver have gone 
out, the United States supplying 80 per cent, of the 
amount. In addition to the London shipments China took 
during the two months $1,458,482 in silver direct from 
San Francisco, making the total sent to the East about 
14,455,000 fine ounces of silver. 

Senator : If the end of government be to institute and 
protect people's property, what an argument to enlightened 
patriotism do the workings of the Gold Standard afford! 
No intelligent American would willingly sacrifice one single 
life for any political .organization on earth. 
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President: Yes, but good and stable government is 
simply or nearly impossible, unless the fundamentals of 
political science be known by the bulk of the people. Their 
study of the Gold Standard is leading the people from 
darlmess to light. They begin to see Justice is equivalent 
to general utility. 

Senator: The difficulty is the Power-holding Class is 
misled by their interests, which conflict with those of the 
common weal. The BuUionist Press is struggling to state 
the political opinions and steer the political conduct of the 
less profoundly infonned, though instructed and rational, 
multitude of voters. 

President: The Nebraskan outranks the ablest and 
most zealous of the supporters of the Monarchical Gold 
Standard. His integrity is not less remarkable than the 
gigantic strength of his understanding. 

Senator: To those who have really read, though in a 
cursory manner, the elaborately misleading economic com- 
positions of gold-standard professors, their conception of 
their subject is utterly laughable. 

President : The lucid, easy style of the Nebraskan, his 
weight of reasoning, an aptness and pungency of expression, 
and the absence of sophistical quibblings have made him 
the greatest popular educator America has ever produced. 

Whatever may be the standards, codes, policies, ideals, 
tastes, faults, and creeds of nations, in failing to recognize 
the equality of man government is a failure. In the realm 
of reason all men walk as equals, and the mirage of in- 
equality will vanish as the sun of reason prevails. This 
doctrine is bound up in the adamantine unchangeableness 
of our Constitution. Those overshadowing monopolies of 
Taxation, High Tariff, Funded Debt, National Bank, the 
Gold Standard, Trust, and the Currency Bill must shortly 
overturn the Constitution de facto and de jure. 
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Senator: This is the crudest and most desolating ex- 
pression of political pessimism. 

President : But it is with human things as it is with 
the great icebergs which drift southward out of the frozen 
seas. They swim two-thirds under water and one-third 
above; and so long as the equilibrium is sustained you 
would think that they were as stable as the rocks. But the 
sea water is warmer than the air. Hundreds of fathoms 
down the tepid current washes the base of the berg. 
Silently in those far deeps the center of gravity is changed; 
and then in a moment, with one vast roll, the enormous 
mass heaves over, and the crystal peaks which had been 
glancing so proudly in the sunlight are buried in the ocean 
forever. 

The distinctive policies of Taxation Jobbery are shown 
by statistics to be mammoth robbery. 

Senator: Yes, the Nebraskan has taught the people 
that we are but the satraps of the money powers and the 
servile tool of the International Gold Trust. 

President: This gangrene which has suppurated the 
world begins to touch America. Taxation is a history of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering and of wild revolt, 
of anarchism, communism, socialism. 

When people see a hundred and fifty gold-standard 
monopolists in England and ten or a dozen persons in 
Scotland owning half the ground, they ask (not wholly 
without right or reason), May not the American Monopo- 
lists of Taxation by Bonded Debt, High TarifE, National 
Bank, the Gold Standard, the Currency Bill, and a 
standing army (ostensibly for Imperial expansion) estab- 
lish the same monstrous and glaring abuses in America ? 

Senator: Luxury is becoming the god whom we all 
worship, and American civilization's ripest fruit is the 
oligarchical tyranny of Taxation. 
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President: Let us return to the record; what is the 
issue? The single, certain material issue summarized 
is between constitutional liberi;y (the doctrine of the equal- 
ity of man before the state) and political serfdom. 

Senator: Then the ultimate question between the 
Gold Standard of the Power-holding Class of the earth and 
the people, in the graphic language of Carlyle, is : 

^fCan I kill thee, or canst thou kill mef" 

President: I will reply, with Montesquieu: *T^at- 
ever may be the cost of this, our glorious liberty, we must 
pay it to Heaven/^ 

Senator: Invested now with signs of nobleness like 
stars, what friends of liberty dare impeach Trust ? What 
statesmen, what eminent lawyers will tear and cancel the 
great bond which keeps the people pale ? 

President : The Power-holding Class have placed upon 
their head a fruitless crown ; Trust has put a barren scep- 
ter in their grip, thence to be wrenched by an unlineal 
hand, no son of his succeeding. That eternal Jewel, the 
Constitution, has not been given to the common enemy 
of mankind. 

iSenator : Do you think, with Mr. Carnegie, that this 
oveipowering, irresistible tendency toward aggregation of 
capital and increase of size in every branch of product can- 
not be arrested or even greatly impeded, and that, instead 
of attempting to restrict either, we shall hail every increase 
as something gained, not for the few rich, but for the mil- 
lions of poor, seeing that the law is salutary, working for 
good and not for evil ? Every enlargement is an improve- 
ment, step by step, upon what has preceded. It makes 
for higher civilization, for the enrichment of human life ; 
not for one, but for all classes of men. It tends to bring 
to the laborer's cottage the luxuries hitherto enjoyed only 
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by the rich, to remove from the most squalid homes much 
of their squalor, and to foster the growth of human happi- 
ness relatively more in the workman's home than in the 
' millionaire's palace. It does not tend to make the rich 
poorer, but it does tend to make the poor richer in the 
possession of better things, and greatly lessens the wide and 
deplorable gulf between the rich and the poor. Super- 
ficial politicians may for a time deceive the uninformed, but 
more and more will all this be clearly seen by those who now 
are led to regard aggregations as injurious. 

Pbesident: An ever modest wisdom plucks me from 
incredulous haste in accepting theses of Trust magnates, 
themselves the incarnation of fat dividends. 

Mr. Carnegie says the masses of the people, the toiling 
millions, are soon to find in this great law of aggregation 
of capital and of factories another of those beneficent 
agencies which in their separation tend to bring to the 
homes of the poor, in greater degree than ever, more and 
more of the luxuries of the rich and into their lives more 
of sweetness and light. That prophecy is not to be ful- 
filled through the flattering unction which multi-million- 
aires lay to their souls, but rather by the sudden enlight- 
enment of the people, guided by a higher intelligence than 
ours. If the majesty of the Constitution stands unshaken, 
the Empire of Trust will survive only as did papacy and 
feudalism in the Dark Ages. 

Separation from the mother country was not the aim of 
our invention until within a short time prior to the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. ^^No such thing 
as independence," said Washington, October, 1774, **is de- 
sired by any thinking man in America." 

"I never heard a whisper," said Jefiferson, April, 1775, 
"of a disposition to separate from Great Britain." 

Said Witherspoon, as late as June, 1775, "It gives 
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me pleasure to think that the opposition to the King does 
not arise from disaffection or a desire- to separate from the 
present state/' 

The decisive act of separation from Great Britain came, 
as many other great events in history have come, slowly 
at first and with rapid step before its consummation. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson in the state and Witherspoon in the 
church had the power of keeping the thinking of those 
times within the limits of loyalty to Great Britain if men 
could have had things as they wanted them ; but God had 
another purpose. 

We have reached the point where we are discovering that 
wild beast ethics are not sufficient upon which to base an 
enduring republic. The ethics of the wild beast, the sur- 
vival of the strongest, shrewdest, and the meanest, have 
been the inspiration of our materialistic lives during the 
last quarter of a century. This fact, in our national his- 
tory, has brought us to-day face to face with the inevitable 
result. 

We have a nation in which a few are wealthy, a few are 
in what may be called comfortable circumstances, vast 
numbers are propertyless, and millions are reduced to 
pauperism and crime. Certainly no reasonable person will 
contend that this is the goal that we have been struggling 
for; that the inequalities that characterize our rich and 
poor represent the idea that the founders of this Eepublic 
had when they wrote that "all men are created equal." 
The new patriotism is the love of the millions that is 
already planning for and opening the way to better things ; 
to a condition of life in this country when every child 
bom in it will have equal opportunity with every other 
child to live the best possible kind of life that he or she 
can live. 

Mark my words, Mark Hanna, that nurse of the people, 
Democracy, will shortly bit and bridle Trust, 
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The triumphB of Democracy constitute the way- 
marks of the world. They demand no extraneous element 
of endurance for permanency, no fictitious splendor for 
embellishment, no borrowed greatness for glory. Originat- 
ing in the inexhaustible sources of power, moved by the 
spirit of love and liberty, and guided by the wisdom which 
comes from the instincts and experience of the inunortal 
soul, as developed in the people. Democracy exists in tEe 
imperishable principle of progress and registers its achieve- 
ments in the institutions of freedom and in the blessings 
which characterize and beautify the realities of life. Its 
genius is to assert and advance the true dignity of mind, 
to elevate the motives and affections of man, and to extend, 
establish, protect, and equalize the common rights of 
humanity. 

Senator: The President's 1900 Democracy record out- 
rivals in brilliancy his lifelong silver record. The evolu- 
tion of Trust seems an inscrutable economic manifestation, 
but all formidable social problems are the legitimate 
genesis of some formidable political misrule : to borrow the 
axiom of Mill, "The distribution of wealth'^ by Trust ^^is 
the result of human institution solely.'^ Trust is the 
result of a universal causal law exemplified throughout the 
heavens and on the earth. The Taxation Egg, Bonded 
Debt ; the Taxation Larva, National Bank ; and the Taxa- 
tion Pupa, Gold Standard, have at length metamorphosed 
into the Taxation Imago, Trust. Trust is a full-fledged 
complete organic evolution of taxation, with that huge 
parasitical excrescence the Currency Bill and its refimding 
grafts. 

Presidekt : The imiversal metamorphosis destroyed in 
the development of a plant and every seed which germi- 
nates on its surface holds also societies, whether taken as 
a whole or in their separate institutions. Organic worlds 
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result from the evolution of natural forces, but society 
evolutions depend on human institutions solely. 

Senator : Paper constitutions raise smiles on the faces 
of those who have observed their results ; and paper social 
systems similarly aflfect those who have contemplated the 
available evidence. How little the men who wrought the 
French Eevolution and were chiefly concerned in setting up 
the new governmental apparatus dreamed that one of the 
early actions of this apparatus would be to behead them 
all! How little the men who drew up the American 
Declaration of Independence and framed the Eepublic an- 
ticipated that after some generations the legislature would 
lapse into the hands of wire-pullers ; that its doings would 
turn upon the contests of oflBce-seekers ; that political 
action would be everywhere vitiated by the intrusion of a 
foreign element holding the balance between parties ; that 
electors, instead of judging for themselves would habitually 
be led to the polls in thousands by their ^T)osses" ; and that 
respectable men would be driven out of public life by the 
insults and slanders of professional politicians. Nor 
were there better provisions in those who gave constitutions 
to the various other States of the New World, in which 
numbered revolutions have shown with wonderful per- 
sistence the contrasts between the expected results of 
political systems and the achieved results. 

President: When the early Christian missionaries, 
having humble externals and passing self-denying lives, 
spread over pagan Europe, preaching forgiveness of in- 
juries and the returning of good for evil, no one dreamed 
that in course of time their representatives would form a 
vast hierarchy, possessing everywhere a large part of the 
land, distinguished by the haughtiness of its members 
grade above grade, ruled by military bishops who led their 
retainers to battle, and headed by a pope exercising su- 
preme power over kings. 
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The Power-holding Class are not, after all, such miracles 
of intelligeace as is popularly supposed. The plutocratic 
craze is a craze of mistaken selfishness ; government by force 
must come next — ^as the Nebraskan terms it, *T:)y injunc- 
tion/' 

There is a voice forever sounding across the centuries the 
laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
price has to be paid at last; not always by the chief 
offenders, but paid by some one. Justice and Truth alone 
endure and live. Injustice and Falsehood may be long- 
lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in French revo- 
lutions and other terrible ways. 

Senator : The problem of government is to protect the 
individuals in a community against each other, and to pro- 
tect them all against the rest of the world. 

President: Every government is in practice the out- 
come of forces of which a very small fraction are expressed 
in its construction and laws. 

Senator : It is clear as to Trust that the growth and 
concentration of capital which the railroad and the tele- 
graph made possible is the salient fact in the history of the 
last quarter century. That fact is at the bottom of our 
political troubles. It was inevitable that the enormous 
masses of wealth, springing out of new conditions and re- 
quiring new laws, should strive to control the legislation 
and the administration which touched them at every point. 

For forty years commercialism has controlled and cen- 
tralized the Ecpublican party. The co-related ganglia of 
Eepublican legislation has caused the irresponsible rapac- 
ity of our American society and created lucrative mal- 
practitioners as diseased as those of the commercial type 
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of Tyre. By taxing the many for the few of the Power- 
holding Clas3 the Eupublican party has intrenched Plutoc- 
racy, and the nouveavx riches of our decade will be the 
old noblesse of the next decade. Already we behold cos- 
mopolitan spaciousness about the very vestibules of the 
mercantile bourgeoisie into whose hands Bepublican eco- 
nomic Indirect Taxation has poured avalanche upon ava- 
lanche of wealth. 

If Trust can command American labor for the support 
of its own existence, it is a Power-holding, Privileged Per- 
son of the highest species conceivable on earth. 

Pbesidbnt : The autocratic ukase of the Standard Oil 
Trust is worthy of the most unscrupulous despotic tyrant 
that ever disgraced the pages of history. If the highly 
trained swindlers of Trust are to have supreme control over 
our legislative machinery they will reduce God's image to 
a mere photograph of man, as lifeless as clay and to be 
reproduced as the sole type of American manhood. 

Sbnator: Through our legislation and processes of 
ordered taxation which we call Fimded Debt, National 
Bank, High Tariff, and Gold Standard, this incorporated 
humanity has grown to a tyranny more gigantic and 
more terrible than the world has ever seen. 

President: The pursuits of private interests have 
swayed the state in all socialistic society. 

Senator : That is true only of governments whose bed- 
rock of civil society rests upon the inequality of man. 

President: Let us return to the question the record 
presents: Whence the genesis of Trust? 

Senator: I fear lest a rudderless democracy will yet 
control their exegesis. 

Senator: Pathologically we suffer from a complica- 
tion of diseases. The cancerous growth of Funded Debt, 
National Bank, High Tariff, and the Gold Standard have 
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combined and produced a condition without parallel in the 
pathology of nations resulting in the all-abounding Upas, 
Leprosy of Trust, from whose loins springs Imperialism. 

President: The Democrats are for heroic treatment 
Statesmen should probe to the causes and conditions whicb 
have produced Trust. 

Senator: That will require a prodigy in political 
pathology. What you term a disease I regard as the noble 
plot of a magnificent drama to overturn the Constitution. 

President : Ignorance is the softest pillow on which a 
man may rest his head. My doctrine of political metamor- 
phosis is not a sarcasm ; it aflEords the simple explication of 
Trust. It needs no great intellectual magician to discern 
the foundation upon which this bold and imposing national 
structure rests. 

Senator: Strange that the sapient calumniators of 
Trust should not have discovered it. In regard to Trust 
there seems to have been no attempt to apply economic 
principles or recognize the great laws of societary evolution. 

President : The difficulty lies in winnowing the wheat 
from the chafE of controversy. 

The genesis of Trust must be traced by potential 
facts, not traversible by the windy suspiration and en- 
forced breath of an oracle and orator who, like the plat- 
form Demosthenes of New York, starred the country in 
1896 for a professional fee. 

Senator: The facts of economic productivity have 
many problematic aspects: overcapitalization; effect upon 
middlemen; cheapened product; economic independence; 
traveling men; organization of labor; competition; com- 
bination ; and their limitations ; tarifif ; protection ; foreign 
markets; classes based on wealth; rights of individuals; 
centralization; discrimination in freight, and a multi- 
tudinous array of others so frequently presented by dema- 
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President : Had you first instanced that of the dema- 
gogue you could have safely omitted the aspect of all other 
kindred problems co-related to the unequal distribution of 
wealth, attributable under foreign governments, founded on 
the inequality of man, to the unequal distribution of brains. 
The equality of man, which is the bedrock civilization of the 
American state, in some measure compensates for in- 
equality of brains by equality of votes. I mean to say the 
facts of modem experience, which are the court of final 
appeal, are the fundamental facts of Indirect and Direct 
Taxation based on democratic industry. They furnish the 
keynote to the arch of our economic science and trace the 
trail of Tr^st. 

Senator : To what facts of modem experience do you 
refer? 

President : Mr. Sparks' figures show 1 per cent, of our 
families receive nearly one-fourth of the national income, 
while 50 per cent, receive barely one-fifth. 

126,000 famiUes receive $38,000,000,000 

1,875,000 famlUes receive 88,000,000,000 

5,600,000 families receive 8,200,000,000 

5,600,000 families receive 800,000,000 

That is, the richest class, which constitutes only 1 per 
cent, of the population, possesses 50.8 per cent, of the 
property of the nation. The middle and the poor classes, 
together comprising 88 per cent, of the population, possess 
only 13.8 per cent, of the property. The annual income is 
distributed nearly as unequally. 

Senator: What is the key to the vastness of this un- 
equal distribution? The subject is too subtle and com- 
plex for the human understanding. When I reflect that 
economic interdependence and social individuality is a 
criterion of a civilization founded upon the doctrine of the 
equality of man before the state, and that industrial prog-r 
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perity is the cause and not the result of our free institu- 
tionSy that value is not the exchange ratio of things to 
things^ but of things to man^ it will require a thousand 
years of the intelligent generalization of scientific states- 
manship to solve the most momentous condition of in- 
equality which historical economics has exhibited. 

President: The incomparable genius, Mark Hanna, 
has already achieved the task of a thousand years in one 
word — Taxation! The very pith and marrow of the in- 
temexus of this colossal phenomena is Indirect Taxation. 
Outside taxation the battle of the giants is over leather 
prunella. The machine-using industries and all other 
branches of the science of wealth which have been worked 
so efficiently have produced in intensely democratic Amer- 
ica sixty-five thousand millions for practically 125,000 
families. 

The silent working of the Napoleonic-confidence game 
of Taxation has been the subtle scheme by which Eepubli- 
can legislation has thimble-rigged 60 per cent, of our fami- 
lies so cleverly that they, whose democratic industry has 
produced all, have received barely one-fifth of the national 
wealth, while one-eighth of the Eepublican Power-holding 
Class receives more than one-half of the aggregate na- 
tional income, and the richest 1 per cent., a larger income 
than the poorest, 50 per cent. 

Senator: Republican Taxation should be the sole 
issue of this campaign. If our adversaries saw it in so 
clear a light as our smooth-shaven respectabilities who 
work the game, how they would ring the changes upon 
Indirect Taxation! 

President: That august anti-imperialistic constitu- 
tionalist, Senator Hoar, let the Taxation cat out of the 
bag, completely disguised, in the very presence of tke 
d^mocratiQ mice, 
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In his memorable speech in the Senate Mr. Hoar said 
our majority in the Senate for at least four years is as- 
sured. In his more recent statement he declared that Mr. 
Bryan's election would mean the overturning of the pro- 
tective system, now happily established, and the wonderful 
prosperity it has brought to all classes of the people, and a 
dangerous assault on property. No one knows better than 
Mr. Hoar that if Mr. Bryan were elected President no 
changes in our tariff system or our currency laws could 
be made with a Republican majority in the Senate assured 
for at least four years. 

George Washingtonism, Aguinaldoism, Csesarism, Mili- 
tarism, and Constitutionalism entered on the downward 
stage toward disintegration when the Bostonian realized 
the imminence of a ^'dangerous assault on property.'^ By 
the term property Senator Hoar intends the right of the 
Power-holding Class to unlimited Indirect Taxation upon 
industry. 

Senator: The deliberate effectiveness of physiological 
capital was sublimely illustrated by our hero of San Juan, 
Teddy, who cried, "Give them hell, boys ! give them hell !'' 
and as Secretary of War dodged his New York taxes by 
claiming a residence in Washington. Senator Depew said 
at his nomination : ^TVe call him Teddy. He was the child 
of New York — New York City — ^the place that you gentle- 
men from the West think means coupons, clubs, and eternal 
damnation for every one. Teddy, this child of Fifth Ave- 
nue — ^he was the child of the clubs, he was the child of 
exclusiveness of Harvard College. . . . '^ 

This couponed club child of Fifth Avenue and the ex- 
clusiveness of Harvard, metamorphosed from a dude to a 
gentleman, from a cowboy to a hero rushing up hill with a 
pistol in hand, was nevertheless a gigantic failure when he 
faped Pi^ect Personal Taxation. Teddy's escape frojii t^i- 
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ation recalls a verse repeated recently at a London dinner 
and applied to another eminent representative of nouveaux 
riches that had just blossomed from the Imperial tree of 
Newport : 

''Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire; ^ 
The next a tradesman, meeh, and much a liar. 
Tom struts a soldier, open, hold, brave; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave.'* 

Some one asked how a society diplomat who presided 
over a railroad at £10,000 a year was also president of a 
Chicago abattoir at £5,000. An invidions American with 
aquiline eye and beak replied as an electro-elocutionist of 
men and measures at Albany, where his simplicity is never 
suspected. 

President: But for the constitutional limitations de- 
fining treason, Senator Hoar's argument upon my usurpa- 
tion of unconstitutional powers would have jeopardized if 
not justified my impeachment. Eepublicans will never 
forgive the Senator's attempt to overthrow my admin- 
istration. He was more cruel than a Scythian, more irre- 
concilable than a tiger, and his trumpet-call of the dead 
equaled the pageantries of the Pantheon. 

Senator: The Senator's patriotism and Christianity 
fell when he saw the platform of the Nebraskan. 

Mr. President, you are so full of colloquial and classical 
charms we skip from the record. Let us return to the al- 
most invisible embodiment of Taxation; those powers 
beneficent to the Power-holding Class, but to the plain 
people their irresistible oppressors, a perpetual succession 
of monster after monster, with no cessation in the dread- 
ful line of succession but the Currency Bill. 

President; It will not aid pur researches tp bpmbard 
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ourselves with Greek fire — statistics all the time. Our 
minds are rested when we gossip about national Cato*and- 
Brutus fakers. 

We will return to the genealogy of Trust, whose floors 
are spread with gold-dust, whose fresh and still-spreading 
organization of Taxation is gradually absorbing into the 
great whirlpool of centralization what remains of sixty- 
five billions of the people's wealth, while Teddy, with pis- 
tol in hand, still cries, "Give them hell, boys! give them 
hell V* fighting not for substantial power or solid preemi- 
nence, but for a withered, impotent authority. The issue 
to be maintained on our part (were we of counsel for the 
people) would be that the distribution of wealth is a 
matter of human institution solely; the capitalization 
Trust has been filtered through the bureaucracy of the 
Power-holding Class and is the legitimate evolution of Ee- 
publican legislation. 

Unless the idolaters of gold learn the lesson of taxation 
as the History of Eevolutionary conflicts has taught it, the 
American people are lost. Daniel Webster said: 

A free country cannot long endure where the tendency 
of the laws is to concentrate the wealth of the country in 
the hands of the few and to render the masses poor and 
dependent. 

Senator: Let us commence at the commencement. 
What was the condition of the Federal Treasury when 
Lincoln's Administration commenced ? 

President: It was empty, but with the North com- 
mitted to the Union the government credit became the 
center and security of all property. The rich Power-hold- 
ing Patriots of '61 were obliged to indorse the Govern- 
ment's notes to save themselves. 

On July 17 the Secretaiy of the Treasury was authored 
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to borrow two hundred and fifty millions of dollars on 
bonds and treasury notes. The act left it at his option to 
issue fifty millions in the treasury notes of denominations 
not less than ten dollars^ payable on demand in coin with- 
out, interest. On August 5 the restriction of denomina- 
tion was changed to five dollars^ and the notes were made 
receivable in payment of public dues. On February 12, 
1862, ten millions more of these notes were authorized, 
making sixty millions in all. On March 17 this issue was 
made receivable for "duties on imports'^ and was con- 
stituted ^'lawful money and a legal tender/^ 

These "old demand notes,^^ as they were called, were the 
prototype of the ^'Greenback'* as contemplated by Stevens 
and Spaulding, except that the greenback was to leave out 
the promise to pay "coin on demand,^^ there being no pos- 
sibility of fulfilling any such promise. But here was just 
the kind of money that had been advocated by Franklin, 
Jeiferson^ Adams, Madison, Jackson, Calhoun, and Tyler 
to supplement gold and silver. It was a GOVERNiiENT 

NOTE, REDEEMABLE IN TAXES, AND A CURRENCY FOR THE 

PEOPLE. 

Mr. Kellogg in '61 said: "I am pained when I sit in 
my place in the House and hear members talk about the 
sacredness of Capital. . . . They will vote six hundred 
thousand of the flower of the American youth for the 
Army, to be sacrificed, without a blush; but the great 
interests of Capital, of Currency must not be touched. 
We have summoned the youth and they have come. I 
would summon the Capital. . . . Before this Eepublic 
shall go down I would take every cent from the Treasury 
of the States, from the treasury of the capitalists, from the 
treasury of individuals and press it into the use of the 
Government. What is capital worth wUhoV't a govervr 
ntentf 
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The Power-holding Class of State Bank patriots sold 
their coin at premium, suspended specie payments, when 
the Government evinced the purpose of making its issues 
good for all things that coin could pay for in the United 
States. Thereat, as Thaddeus Stevens said a little later, 
a ^TiowF^ went up from the "bankers and bullion-brokers'^ 
so ^liideous" that nothing like it had been known since 
"their cousins," the money-changers of Jerusalem, were 
"kicked out of the temple." 

The Power-holding Class merely determined to place the 
boundless credit of their country at par with coin among 
American citizens, all alike. Their purpose — ^to repeat it 
specifically — ^was to put our national debt partly into the 
form of small circulating notes, without interest, for a 
currency, and partly into the form of Interest-Bearing 
Bonds payable "in coin" at the end of twenty years. The 
currency notes were to be limited by law to a volume suffi- 
cient only to make them the absolutely needed vehicles of 
exchanging commodities. This limit would hold them at 
par. But to make sure that the Government should not 
be guilty of "inflation," as the banks had always been, the 
bonds were to be constantly on sale — an excellent invest- 
ment in which any surplus of the circulating medium 
might be cut off and funded. 

The Power-holding Class asked for a direct tax to the 
amount of a hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars — 
to shut off from the people, to that extent, a tax-saving 
money-volume. 

The Power-holding Class asked to have no moee "de- 
KAKD notes" emitted by the Government, but that an 
issue of a hundred dollars be made in treasury notes run- 
ning two years, receivable for internal taxes, but non-re- 
ceivable for duties on imports. 

The Power-holding Class 4ske4 that th^ Gqvbbnm:^nt 
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SHOULD DEPOSIT WITH THE BANKS — ^which had oil Sus- 
pended specie-payments — and should check out their de- 
preciated paper currency. 

The Power-holding Class asked that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should negotiate loans with them, the mod- 
est money-power, as best he could after an issue of money 
partially repudiated by the government issuing it. 

The Power-holding Class asked that when the loans be- 
came due he should renew them with government bonds 
at the market price — that is, at any figure which large cap- 
italists might have the assurance to demand. 

This appears to be about all that "the bankers and bnl- 
lionists" asked of their troubled, imperiled country at just 
that moment. But within a month they overcame all such 
insipid bashf ulness and asked substantially for "the earth,'' 
so far as it contained anything to prevent the Government 
from conducting the war with integrity and economy. 

For instance : The Power-holding Class asked that the 
United States notes — ^the people's only money to put down 
the Eebellion, carry on their business, and pay their 
debts — should not be invested with the right of legal 
tender, and thus should not be made money at all. 

The Power-holding Class asked that it should be legally 
deprived of power to pay the bankers and buUionists them- 
selves the interest on their own special investments in the 
nation's bonds. 

The Power-holding Class asked for the issue of two 
hundred millions of government notes, redeemable in coin 
in one year. 

The Power-holding Class asked to have two hundred and 
fifty millions of bonds emitted for them, running thirty- 
one years at 7 per cent., and that these bonds be exchanged 
for the bills of suspended banks in New York, Boston, ani 
Philadelphia, 
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The Power-holding Class asked that one hundred mil- 
lions of United States notes at three years and at 7 3-10 
per cent, interest — ^which had been legalized on July 17, 
1861, and were owned by the ''Associated Banks'' — should 
be made legal tendeb^ so as to displace a hundred mil- 
lions of legitimate currency. 

The Power-holding Class asked that the Treasury De- 
partment should receive United States currency notes on 
deposit in rich men^s aggregations of "not less than one 
hundred dollars^^ and pay 5 per cent, interest on them ; the 
main purpose being to avoid the necessity of putting the 
notes into bonds and aiding the Government to reissue its 
circulation. 

The Power-holding Class asked also that the United 
States currency notes might be made convertible into the 
government issues bearing an interest of 7 3-10 per cent, 
and due in somewhat more than two years. "Parties may 
buy these notes at a discount,^^ said the great Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, "and put them into 
notes payable in bullion at two years, at 7 3-10 interest — 
for that is a part of the whole system." 

The Power-holding Class of Honest-Money patriots of 
'62, on February 25, passed the Legal Tender Act. Judge 
Kelly told the story: 

Without such provision, said he [of coin interest on 
bonds], there would have been no demand for a single dol- 
lar of gold to be used in this country. . . . Being 
unable to defeat this provision, I procured to be inserted 
a provision making the duties on imports payable in gold. 
This was to enable the Government to meet the payment of 
interest in coin. . . . These combined provisions form 
a mine of wealth for hroTcers and bankers. The duties and 
interest will require sixty millions of dollars in gold an- 
nually and soon double that amount. Now our banks and 
brokers have scarcely that amount on hand. They may 
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put the price as high as they please — ^it must be paid. 
. . . The gold would return to their vaults, possibly, 
by the payment of interest on the very bonds they held 
THEMSELVES^ and so be ready for the same operation at 
the next semi-annual payment, doubling theib capital 

IN THREE YEARS. 

That crime perpetrated by the Senate of the United 
States has cost the American people more than all the war 
would have cost had the House bill been adopted as orig- 
inally passed. That crime or blunder called into existence 
the Gold-room of New York. It invited from all the 
money-centers of the worid their most voracious vampires 
to come and fatten upon the life-blood of the American 
people. It converi^d commerce into a mere system of 
gambling, and made such creatures as Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk possible in American history. 

Senator: My recollection is the National Banking 
Act did not become a law until February 25, 1863. 

No National Bank Currency was issued until about 
January 1, 1864. After that time it was gradually issued. 
On July 1, 1864, the sum of $25,825,695 had been issued, 
and on April 22, 1865, shori;ly after the surrender of 
General Lee, the whole amount of Bank circulation issued 
to that time was only $146,927,975. It will therefore be 
seen that comparatively little direct aid was realized from 
this currency until after the dose of the war. All the 
channels of circulation were well filled with the green- 
back notes, compound interest notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness, to the amount of $700,000,000, before the 
National Bank Act got fairly into operation. This Bank 
issue was in fact an additional inflation of the currency. 

The National Banks did not get under way until ^55. 
Mr. Marshall, from Illinois, in 1868 related this incident: 

An association of gentlemen in an Eastern State raised 
$300,000 in currency. They went to the office of the 
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Begister of the Treasury and exchanged their currency for 
$300,000 in 6-per-cent. gold-bearing bonds. They then 
went to the oflBce of the Comptroller of the Currency, in the 
same building, organized a National Bank, deposited their 
$300,000 in bonds, and received for their bank $270,000 in 
national currency. They had let the Government have 
$30,000 in currency more than they received for banking 
purposes, and had on deposit $300,000, on which they re- 
ceived as interest from the Government $18,000 a year in 
gold on the $30,000 in currency which they had thus 
loaned to the Government. But this is not the whole 
story. They had their bank made a public depository. 
They soon discovered that there was scarcely ever less 
than $1,000,000 of government money deposited within 
their vaults. They did not like to see this vast sum 
lie idle. They therefore took $1,000,000 of this gov- 
ernment money and bought $1,000,000 of five-twenty 
bonds with it. In other words they loaned $1,000,000 
of the Govemmenf s own money to the Government and 
deposited the bonds received in the vaults of their bank, 
on which they received from the same Government 
$60,000 a year in gold interest. Thus for the $30,000 
in currency which they originally loaned the Government 
they received annually in all $78,000. 

The honest-money patriots kept gold at from 50 to 150 
per cent, above government paper ; our bonds fell to thirty- 
five cents on a dollar for coin. The Sound-Money patriots 
hauled them in by this means. The Sound-Money Eepub- 
licans of 1862, not unlike the power-holding compatriots 
of 1900, nobly fighting and dying to save the national 
honor, have secured entire control of the volume of money, 
and with the aid of the Currency Bill and a circulation on 
a gold basis, nothing but Democracy stands in the way of 
honest money. 

President: The chapter which Sound-Money Chase 
commenced for the Honest-Money Power-holding Class 
Secretary McCulloch completed. The Power-holding 
Sound-Money bandits owned him. Mr. Kelly said: 
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Hugh McCulloch . . . hamstrung the whole na- 
tion. I aflSrm that his management of the finances, while 
it enriched him and made him a great London banker, has 
cost the American people more than the war did. 

Senator: The epitaph of the Power-holding Class of 
Honest-Money garroters will constitute the blackest, most 
maddening pages of American history. What was the 
fiscal result to the Power-holding Class of the seven finan- 
cial conspiracies which by bonded debt enslaved the Ameri- 
can people at the close of the year? 

President: Haggard^s famous circular announced 
the philosophy of the Power-holding Class, patriotic sound- 
money nation saviors : 

^^The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made 
out of the war must he used as a measure to control the 
volume of money.'* 

It was simply a plot by which the Power-holding Class 
of lawmakers of the United States, instead of upholding 
the unlimited credit of the Government, should be pro- 
cured to knocTc it down from 40 to 60 per cent., taking the 
vast difference out of the people and turning it over to the 
delegation themselves, with the wealthy classes for whom 
they were scheming, but whose property the masses were 
fighting and dying to sustain and save. 

The Power-holding Class of "gold-buUionists" were 
deplorably successful. It was not, however, that their 
purposes were misunderstood. Their whole schemb 

WAS EXPLAINED AND EXPOSED OU the iustaut. 

Senator: How was it done? 

President: Prof. John Clark Eidpath, the eminent 
historian, explains the process: 

The party of the bond became skillful and adroit. It 
began immediately to fortify itself. It took advantage 
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of the inexperience of the American people and of their 
legislators. It profited by the mistakes and misplaced 
confidence of both. They who held the bonds were wise 
by ages of training in the Old Worid and the New. They 
understood the situation perfectly, and adopted as their 
method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to per- 
petuate the bond and make it everlasting by the postpone- 
ment and prevention of payment. Second, to increase the 
value of the currency in which all payments were to be 
made — ^that is, to increase the value of the xmits of such 
payments as the payments should become due, so that 
whatever might be the efl!ori;s of the people to discharge 
the debt it should increase in value as rapidly as they 
could reduce it! And the honest people, abused to the 
Boul by the politicians and by Shylock, knew that it was so. 

For thirty years this game has been persistently, skill- 
fully, and successfully carried out. It has been a play 
woriihy of the greatest gamesters that ever lived ! We do 
not cfiul to mind any other such stake among the nations as 
that placed upon the issue and the bond players have won 
on every deal. They have succeeded on both counts of their 
policy. They have turned over the debt into new forms 
of bond, and these again into newer, under the name of 
refunding, persuading the people that the process was wise 
and needful, and cajoling them with the belief that the 
rate of interest was each time reduced for the benefit of 
the nation. It was done "in the interest of the people !" 
We, the holders of the bond, being patriots, labor only for 
the interest of the people ! 

It is true that each act of refunding and transforming 
the national debt has lowered somewhat the nominal rate 
of interest, but at the same time it has lengthened the 
period of payment. At the beginning the date of pay- 
ment was at the option of the Government. Then it was 
at five years from the making of the bond ; then it was at 
ten years ; then at twenty years ; then at thirty years. Now 
the period of possible payment has been extended until 
the second decade of the next century will not witness the 
end of the game. If the Treasury should have to-day or 
in the year 1900 a surplus of six billions of gold the Gov- 
ernment could not call and cancel its bonds. They were 
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lar. Nearly all the other series were purchased at a like 
enormous discount as tested by the standard of coin. In 
the sale of the bonds before the debt reached its maximum 
in March of 1866 the standard of the legal-tender paper 
was uniformly observed. It was by the common measure 
of the money of the country that the whole original debt 
v/as sold, and mostly by that measure that it was funded 
and refunded for at least fourteen years after Appomattox. 
But the mjrthical gold barometer kept in the safe in Lom- 
bard Street in London showed that the purchases of the 
bonds were actually made at prices ranging from about 
forty-six to seventy cents to the coin dollar. 

By the close of the war the seven-thirty bonds were al- 
ready falling due. The five-twenties would be due in a 
short time. That is, in a shori; time the Government would 
have the option, but not the necessity, of redeeming them. 
And now it was that the fund-holding interest put itself in 
antagonism to the national welfare, and conceived the 
project of doubling its investment at one stroke by com- 
pelling the payment of all the bonds in coin. They had 
been purchased on the basis of one currency. That cur- 
rency was worth only about half as much, unit for unit, as 
the mythical metallic currency which had now become only 
a reminiscence. Or, to put it the other way, the phantom 
metallic currency was worth at least two for one of the 
currency of all business, of all manufacture, of all produc- 
tion, of all accounting — ^that is, two for one of the cur- 
rency of the people and the nation. The holders of the 
bonds perceived that if, under these conditions, they could 
secure a statutory payment of both principal and interest 
of the five-twenty bonds in coin, then they would have 
gained at the expense of the overburdened nation not only 
the principal and the legitimate interest to which they were 
entitled and which ought to have satisfied, but also about 
two for one on their whole investment ! 

The stake was worthy of the trial. The game might well 
be played with all the skill and intrigue and specious for- 
mality of which human nature is capable. On one side of 
the table sat the representatives of the bond ; on the other 
side sat the American people ; and the bond won ! By the 
'Act of March 18, 1869, entitled ''An Act to Strengthejj 
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the Public Credit/' etc., but which ought to have been en- 
titled "An Act to Transfer the Eesources of the American 
People to the Hands of a Few Under Sanction of Law/' it 
was decreed that the bondholder shoidd have his two for 
one; that the five-twenties and all like obligations of the 
Government, whether they were or were not by their own 
terms payable in coin, should now be made so payable; 
that the national credit required that a bond which had been 
purchased in one currency should be paid in another cur- 
rency worth twice as much ; that the property loaned to the 
republic for the suppression of the Rebellion should be re- 
turned twofold besides the interest; that the holder of the 
national obligation, in addition to being preserved whole 
and harmless, should be enriched by law at the expense of 
the people; but that the widow who had given her four 
sons to her country and had followed them one by one to 
their last resting-place under the apple-trees in the orchard 
shoidd receive back nothing but weeds and that celestial 
sorrow which transfigured her face evermore into the face 
of an angel 1 

Senator: What* was the result to the nation at large ?^3 

President: Before leaving this part of the subject, t rr — 3 

yet further emphasize the fact of the flow of wealth to th^^ 

three great seaport cities under the legislation of th^ 

Power-holding Class, we will consider the three States 0^^ 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts in the upp r 

group, and in the lower group include the Southei i 

States, the five Central States, and also add Kansas, N^^e- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ^. 
Here we have twenty-five States with a population of 3'^2^^- 
432,830, as against 13,494,810 in the three Eastern Stat^& 
The large group has 1,326,855 square miles, the ottker 
102,700 square miles. The assessed value of the twen^j- 
five in 1880 was $1,704,552,763 more than that of tie 
three. They made a gain in population more than ^e 
three States in ten years of 4,483,849. Now, with this 
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superior gain in population, with nearly thirteen times as 
muqh territory to work on, and nearly three times as many 
people to do the work and one billion seven hundred mil- 
lions more of capital to start with, does it not seem rea- 
sonable that they should have gained a vast excess of wealth 
above that of the three States? But what is the fact? The 
three States gained nearly two hundred million dollars 
MOBB than the twenty-five States, the wealth gain of the 
twenty-five being $2,402,960,501, while that of the three 
equals $2,602,145,772. These startling facts transcend all 
theory. They disclose tendencies that will rapidly over- 
whelm all efforts to maintain a government of the people 
for the people. 

According to calculations made by Special Census Agent 
George K. Holmes, it is shown by the last census that 9 
per cent, of the American people own 71 per cent, of the 
property in the country, leaving but 29 per cent, to be dis- 
tributed among the remaining 91 per cent, of the people. 
The last census shows that thirty-four out of every hun- 
dred farms are rented. In 1880 but 15.5 per cent, of them 
were rented, and although the number of farms in ten 
years greatly increased, the number of farm renters in- 
creased one-third in ten years. The farm families number 
4,767,179, and of these 1,624,654 are families that rent. 
In 1850 the farmers of the United States owned five- 
eighths of the total wealth of the nation ; in 1860 less than 
one-half; in 1870 a little over one-third; in 1880 a little 
over one-fourth; in 1890 less than one-fifth. In 1850 
labor^s share of the country^s wealth was 62^ per cent. ; in 
1890 labor owned 21 per cent, and capital 79 per cent. 

There are now seventy estates in this country the value 
of which aggregate the sum of $2,700,000,000. The av- 
erage of tlie seventy is $39,000,000. This vast simi is six 
hundred million dollars more than all the money in the 
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President: Yes, sir. Volumes only could unfold 
the entire testimony of the money wars of the Power-hold- 
ing Sound-Money sjmdicates as waged against the people 
since 1861. This testimony maintains my contention that 
Trust is the legitimate royal descendant and lawful heir 
to the commercial throne of American commerce by virtue 
of the enabling acts of Eepublican legislation, which have 
established Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, 
Gold Standard, and the parasitic growth of corporations 
contemporaneous with their reign by which, as Mr. Spahr 
says, 1 per cent, of our families receive nearly one-fourth 
of the national income, while 50 per cent, receive barely 
one-fifth. 

Senator: Then you offer no further evidence from 
1861 to 1866 nor of the contraction of the currency by the 
Power-holding Class from 1866 to 1873; of their seven 
years of famine in the land of plenty from 1873 to 1880; 
of the triumph of the Power-holding Class of Sound-Money 
Plutocracy from 1880 to 1885 ; nor of the historical events 
from 1885 to 1893, the beginning of the deluge of trusts 
and syndicates and commencement of the fraternal al- 
liance between the Power-holding class of Honest-Money 
Puritans of the Hoar school, the Wall Street blackleg, the 
confidence man of Aguinaldo and garroter in the Filipino 
game? 

My resolutions at Philadelphia will rule the American 
people by a dissimulation not dissimilar to the statecraft 
of Louis XI. As representatives of the Power-holding 
Class they will say that no single fact can more strikingly 
tell the story of what Eepublican government means to 
the country than this : that while during the whole period 
of one hundred and seven years from 1790 to 1897 there 
was an excess of exports over imports of only $383,028,497, 
there has been in the short three years of Republican ad- 
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ministration an excess of exports over imports of the enor- 
mous sum of $1,483,537,094. 

And while the American people, sustained by this Ee- 
publican legislation, have been achieving these splendid 
triumphs in their business and commerce, they have con- 
ducted and in victory concluded a war for liberty and 
human rights. No thought of national aggrandizement 
tarnished the high purpose with which American standards 
were unfurled. 

To ten millions of the human race there was given a 
new birth of freedom and to the American people a new 
and noble responsibility. 

President: You suppress the financial facts. The 
total balance in our favor, merchandise and gold and silver, 
since 1889 (eleven years and six months), is $2,775,635,- 
725. But we have seen a startling fact. Notwithstanding 
the world has owed us this $2,986,687,833, we have obtained 
only $211,052,108 in gold as the result; have, in fact, 
made a net loss in the eleven years and six months of 
one hundred and eleven millions of gold, because between 
1889 and 1897 our exports over imports of gold were three 
hundred and twenty-three millions. Where should we 
have been if the balance of trade had been even or against 
us? Where could we have obtained the gold to send 
abroad ? Would it have been wise for our citizens to have 
gone into the markets of Europe to there borrow the sum 
of $2,775,635,725? 

Your resolutions also cleverly omitted all reference to 
the Spooner Bill, giving the whole government of the 
Philippines, with their 1,000 or 1,200 islands and 10,- 
000,000 inhabitants, to William McKinley. Before No- 
vember next every word and syllable of that bill will be 
carefully read and pondered by the American people. 

In those relSolutions you say that when all insurrection 
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against the sovereignty and authority of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands, acquired from Spain by the 
treaty concluded at Paris on December 10, 1898, shall have 
been completely suppressed by the military and naval forces 
of the United States, all military, civil, and judicial powers 
necessary to govern the said islands shall, until otherwise \ 
provided by Congress, be vested in such person or persons 
and shall be exercised in such manner as the President of 
the United States shall direct for maintaining and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and religion. 

Senator: Yes, it was equivalent to saying that Con- 
gress, you and I can reject constitutional limitations and 
govern our new acquisitions despite their plain and mani- 
fest prescriptions; that in the government of those terri- 
tories the President knows no law but his own will. This 
is a revival of that ancient and fundamental maxim first 
announced to the world by the lawyers of the Roman Em- 
pire, *^Quod principi, placet leges hdbet vigorem." We 
will soon hear from the Power-holding Class the acclama- 
tion Mve CcBsarT 

President: I sit above it all. I am alone with the 
stars. Your resolutions were inimitable, the fittest im- 
aginable, but such work goes on under the snake counter- 
pane of political platforms. They lost sight of Senator 
Hoar's great speech of the original purchase for twenty 
millions at two dollars a head, augmented by a tax on Ee- 
publican and Democratic Industry of one hundred and 
fifty "millions more for the first year, from all of which 
the Power-holding Class of Sound-Money Bondholders are 
exempt by law. Your resolutions also coldly lose sight of 
6,000 lives lost and thousands more wrecked, and the sus- 
tenance in future of a large and costly naval and military 
force; 60,000 soldiers in the flower of their yoUth in a 
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tropical clime. You also omitted Senator Hoar's ^*Eoll- 
Call of the Mighty Dead." 

Your resolutions make no reference to Aguinaldo's 
living with Kossuth, Oom Paul, Joubert, Emmet, Eg- 
mont and Horn, Nathan Hale, Warren, and all the great 
martyrs of history whose blood hath been the seed of the 
church of liberty. 

He, subtle, strong, and stubborn, gave his life 
To a lost cause, and knew the gift was vain. 
Later shall rise a people sane and great. 
Forged in strong fires, by equal war made one. 
Telling old battles over without hate. 
Noble, his name shall pass from sire to son. 

Senator: One of the delegates, and a most diflBcult 
one to suppress, proposed amending our Philadelphia reso- 
lutions by inserting the closing words of Senator Hoar's 
speech as follows: 

If to think as I do in regard to the interpretation of 
the Constitution in regard to the mandates of the moraL 
law or the law of nations be treason, then Washingtoi^ 
was a traitor; then Jeflferson was a traitor; then Jack- 
son was a traitor; then Franklin was a traitor; thert 
Sumner was a traitor; then Lincoln was a traitor; then 
Webster was a traitor; then Clay was a traitor; then 
Corwin was a traitor; then Kent was a traitor; then 
Seward was a traitor; then McKinley, within two years, 
was a traitor. 

The constitutional question is. Has Congress the power, 
under our Constitution, to hold in subjection unwilling 
vassal states? 

Mr. President, I know how feeble is a single voice amid 
this din and tempest, this delirium of empire. It may be 
the battle for this day is lost. But I have an assured faith 
in the future. I have an assured faith in justice and the 
love of liberty of the American people. The stars in their 
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courses fight for freedom. The Ruler of the heavens is on 
that side. If the battle to-day go against it, I appeal to 
another day, not distant and sure to come. 

I appeal from the clapping of hands and the stamping 
of feet and the brawling and the shouting to the quiet 
chamber where the Fathers gathered in Philadelphia. I 
appeal from the spirit of Trade to the spirit of liberty. 
I appeal from the Empire to the Republic. 

I appeal from the millionaire, and the boss, and the 
wire-puller, and the manager to the statesman of the older 
time, in whose eyes a guinea never glistened, who lived 
and died poor, and who left to his children and his coun- 
trymen a good name far better than riches. 

I appeal from the Present, bloated with material pros- 
perity, drunk with the lust of empire, to another and a 
better age. I appeal from the Present to the Future and 
to the Past. 

Your morbidly irregular departures from the record 
obtuse my perceptive centers. The vital point of the argu- 
ment is becoming so obscure it verges on the psychology of 
mysticism. 

President: In the realisms of Republican Taxation 
the longest way round may be the shortest way home in 
the case of the people versus the Power-holding Class. 

Senator: Mr. President, you are full of the pasture of 
expansion; your Csesarism is galloping outside the record 
over all creation. 

President: The Republican creation of the Power- 
holding Class is always within the confines of Taxation; 
that is the broad issue of the case. The point is that by 
the inequitable and ingenious legislation of the Power- 
holding Class shall Industry, rising with the Sun and 
following in his course, enriching the whole globe with its 
productions, have only 1 per cent, while the drones of the 
Power-holding Class receive a larger income than 60 per 
cent.? 



The Power-Holding Class vs. The fuu^.^. 

Senator : Let me play court and ask you what further 
evidence you have tending to prove Trust to be the off- 
spring of Republican institutions solely? 

President : I am not obliged to follow any particular 
line of proof. I can offer my evidence in the order which 
suits me. Suffer me to offer it subject to exception, 
and at the close reject whatever is incompetent or inad- 
missible under the issues. 

Senator: If you keep on expanding the record the 
election will be over before the trial is concluded. What 
are the links in the chain of proof which connect the Be- 
publican party with Trust, regarded by the people as the .^ 

greatest crime and its uncrowned kings of the Power- 

holding Class as the gravest criminals of the nineteenthjHci 
century? 

President: A son of New York^s Chamber of Com - 

merce, learned, polished, dignified, humble, tolerant, and^^ 
laborious, with transcendent capacity for duty and wholljs^ 

regardless of emolument — ^that eminent statesman, publi — 

cist, and political economist, Francis B. Thurber, in a|v^ 
terms and with the precision of a special pleader mor^ 
experienced in the noble profession he has so recentlj^ 
adopted, has unwittingly furnished, and with more genitiif 
and originality than any recent author who has worked 
in the same materials, a full text for my contention. In a 
recent address at Chattanooga Mr. Thurber says: 

Our increasing productive capacity enables us to manu- 
facture in most lines sufficient to supply the wants of 
150,000,000 people, while we have only 75,000,000 to con- 
sume the product. 

No country on the face of the globe has such resources 
in fields, forests, mines, and factories as the United States. 
No nation has such a command of the great forces tha' 
now control the world, steam, electricity, and machiner 
No country has such an ingenious, intelligent, energetj 
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and progressive population. Surely with the precedents 
and experience oi the other great section of the English- 
speaking race we can solve the problems that now confront 
us and realize the destiny which an overruling Providence 
seems to have created for us. 

The position of the South in this forward movement 
wiU be settled, to paraphrase the notable utterances of the 
Age of Steel, 'Tby its geography and by her merchants and 
manufacturers accepting the situation and not neglecting 
its opportunities/^ 

Sbnatob: I demand to know what is ^Hts situation'^ 
and what are ^'its opportunities'' for seventy-five millions 
imder the legislative taxation of the Republican system? 

President: Mr. Sparks' statistics have already an- 
swered the question. Our American industry has created 
a vast reservoir containing sixty-five thousand millions of 
wealth, and we have seen one-tenth of the Power-holding 
Class hold about three times as much property as the other 
nine-tenths. Barely less than one-half of our families are 
propertyless, seven-eighths hold but one-eighth of the na- 
tional wealth, while 1 per cent, hold more than the remain- 
ing 99. Two-thirds of the taxes are paid by the poorer 
classes. In 1895 our debts were variously estimated at 
$30,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 and they are steadily 
growing. Half of this vast amount is water created by 
the adroit manipulation of the Power-holding Class of 
financiers and tazed upon the poorer classes. 

Senator: It is plain to be seen the links in your chain 
are adamantine. The doctrine of the Republican philoso- 
phers who favor Imperialism, Csesarism, and Expansion 
is that trade follows the flag. Your contention is that wo 
are exploiting the home consumer in order to expand 
trade by foreign conquests. As Mr. Eiiott puts it : 

Nor can there be any doubt in any candid or intelligent 
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mind that by an inexorable law of development, as certain 
in its operation as any one of the laws of the physical uni- 
verse, the vast aggregations of wealth, known as trusts, 
, the great manufacturing corporations of the country, fed 
and supported by a system of taxation imposed on the 
people by the Republican party, fixing on the one hand 
the prices of the raw material to the producer and on the 
other regulating the prices of labor and the costs of con- 
sumption, recognizing no limitation to their greed but the 
limitation which their own greed imposes, will speedily 
reduce the great masses of the people to a condition of 
serfdom more cruel, oppressive, and imrelenting in its 
exactions of tribute than the institution of negro slavery 
ever was. To the successful accomplishment of these two 
purposes by the Republican party — the extinction of a 
constitution and the enslavement of the people to the trusts 
— ^the Democratic party stands as the only barrier. 

President: Stealthy plundering of the poor by class 
greed through Indirect Legislative Taxation of the Power- 
holding Class had led to an increase in the burden of debt, 
both public and private, and has changed its distribution 
to such an extent that American wealth will be hereafter 
termed not stored labor, but the stored taxation of labor. 

Senator: Dr. Depew, at the convention, asserted our 
overproduction was two thousand millions, but if Mr. 
Thurber's contention be sound, we are producing a surplus 
sufficient for 150,000,000 consumers for which we need a 
foreign market. Spahr^s statistics demonstrated that we 
have 125,000 of the Power-holding Class with an aggre- 
gate wealth of $33,000,000,000 ; 1,375,000 well-to-do peo- 
ple with $23,000 000 000, represent fifty-six thousand mil- 
lions. 

In the sight of these statistics, other foundation can no 
man lay for Trust than the unequal distribution of wealth 
by the stealthy taxation of Republican legislation. Our 
Civil War, like the Napoleonic, by legislation of the Pow- 
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er-holding Class step by step laid the foundation of Funded 
Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, and Gold Standard. 
The war of ^61, which afforded the opportunity to the 
Power-holding Sound-Money Class in America, has proved 
as disastrous to the middle and working classes in America 
as did the wars of Napoleon under the legislation of the 
Power-holding Class of the London Jew to the middle 
and working classes of Orea; Britain. 

President: You now perceive as by geometric dem- 
onstration that indirect-taxation legislation by the Power- 
holding Class has massed the nation's wealth into the 
hands of the few, laid almost the entire burden of State 
and national taxation upon the public, left industry with a 
bare minimum wage, and the enforced underconsumption 
of eighty-odd millions of the middle and working classes 
has thus given rise to the theory of overproduction. When, 
as Mr. Thurber shows, our industries were producing sup- 
plies for a one-hundred-and-fifty-million market, the col- 
lective wisdom of competitive capital saw for the first time 
the sword of Damocles suspended over the measureless ex- 
panse of almost all its splendor and wealth, it grew pale, 
and at its bidding Trust, eyeing the treasure as a lion on 
the watch, suddenly roused from his lair. 

Senator: Yes, it was necessary for capital to mass its 
forces to reduce expenses, cut out middlemen, close small 
stores, reduce production, shut off competition, simply be- 
cause fifty-six millions of the national wealth was in the 
grasp of a million or so of a relatively new non-consuming 
community. The underconsumption of the middle and 
working classes created the misnamed overproduction. In 
reality it was American overproduction which laid the 
foundation of Trust. 

President: It would seem the doctrine of equality of 
man before God and the Constitution is not a supremely 
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important factor in Bepublican politics. The moral world 
admits monsters which the physical rejects. 

Our machinery syste^.*. has put a mortgage upon future 
wages and our Trusts are secretly imdermining the well- 
to-do class with estates of from $50,000 to $5,000; they 
number 1,375,000 and aggregate $23,000,000,000, with an 
average wealth of $16,000. Our new aristocracy, the Pow- 
er-holding Class, by Direct and Indirect Taxation, 
Funded Debt, National Bank, High TarifiE, (lold, and 
Trust, is secretly and more effectually transferring the 
property of the Public to a handful of American plutocrats 
than did the statecraft of Richard the Conqueror or the 
deadlier hand of family settlements through the legislation 
of their Power-holding Class transfer England's wealth to 
England's aristocracy. 

Senatob: How? 

President: The non-taxable bonds representing that 
curst wolf, the National Debt, are in the hands of 125,000 
uncrowned Trust-Kings. Fimded Debt, National Bank, 
High Tariff, the Gold Standard, and the Currency Bill 
of this Power-holding Class hourly gather the wealth of 
Industry and thus drain daily the sources from which are 
gathered the decreasing dividends of the well-to-do class 
whose aggregate wealth of $23,000,000,000 is steadily 
diminishing. 

Senator: The coming struggle is between this well- 
to-do class (now holding themselves mighty kings), whose 
income from capital is $5,000 and over, aggregating $2,- 
410,000,000, and such vile scum as the well-to-do No. 2, 
with incomes of only $5,000 to $1,200, aggregating an in- 
come from capital of $1,330,000,000 — all shortly, with 
lamentable moans, to be bound to the triumphal car of 
Trust. 

Pbesident: The fate of these well-to-do classes is 
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foretold in the present status: Of the 3,000 Standard 
Oil stockholders, less than a dozen insiders own 80 per 
cent, of the stock and control absolutely the workings of 
the company. 

If the Standard Oil's profit of $80,000,000 in a year 
were a normal return of 5 per cent, on actually invested 
capital, it would represent $1,600,000,000, or nearly one- 
seventh of all the money — ^gold, silver, and paper — ^that is 
in circulation in the world. 

As the barons united against King John in the twelfth 
century, these well-to-do classes in the twentieth century 
must have their Eunnymede and get their Magna Charta 
from our American King John of Trust. 

The policy of perfidy which draws from the dividends 
of the two well-to-do classes is shown by the difficulty of 
getting over 4-per-cent. investments. We can give these 
classes arguments, but not intellects ; empty dividends and 
empty stomachs will clarify their brains. They begin to 
perceive that Republican Taxation is the real exploiter 
and looter of Industrial dividends, and that the magnifi- 
cent capitalization of water is rapidly washing out alike 
the securities and the Industrial interests of aU other than 
the Power-holding Class. 

Senator: How little do the Public d*<Jcem that our 
Sepublican fiscal policy is a mortgage upon wages and 
dividends which is foreclosed whenever a cent is expended ! 

President: The fatuous mortgagors of Industry, 
Wage, and Dividend have yet clearly to discern the thimble- 
riggery of this grand confidence game of the Power-hold- 
ing Class. 

Senator: The Goose Goddess of Liberty does not 
realize that a revolution in the state of propp^'ty is always 
a premonitory symptom of a revolution in government. 
The character of the government, in spite of its form, de- 
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pends more on the condition of property than on any one 
circumstance besides. The exclusive owners of property 
have ever been and will ever be the virtual masters and 
rulers of the residue. 

President : Out of the laborer's blood at first is coined 
the colossal fortunes of manufacturers. Then the Ark- 
Wrights and the Reeds direct the legislation, which in 
time recoins the dividends of the well-to-do classes by the 
fiscal policy of Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, 
and the Gold Standard, which has evolutionized the pon- 
derous nuclei of Trust. When the classes, Nos. 1 and 2, 
unite and revolt, they will be trodden under the heel of a 
Government by Injimction. 

The tree of Trust intrusts myriads of seeds to the ele- 
ments. The matured fruits are the securities of municipal 
monopolies — ^watered street railroads, gas, electric light, 
telephone — capitalized at five times their cost. 

Can it be believed that democracy, which has overthrown 
the feudal system and vanquished kings, will retreat be- 
fore tradesmen and capitalists ? Will it stop now that it 
has grown so strong and its adversaries so weak? 

The alarming inroads of Trust upon the dividends of the 
well-to-do classes become more manifest day by day, and if 
we examine the nature of the authority which some men 
exercise over others, we shall find that it resides in prop- 
erty. The law of the land to some extent establishes the 
authority of man over man; but where one man obeys 
another because the law in so many words tells him to do 
so, we find hundreds obeying others because these others 
have exclusive command over valuable things. . . • 
The chief seat of authority in society is based only indi- 
rectly upon government ; it rests immediately upon private 
properi;y. . . . Publicly owned and publicly managed 
property is carried on in accordance with different princi- 
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pies from privately owned and privately managed prop- 
erty. . . • The distribution of wealth is affected 
... by t!ie relations between private and public prop- 
erty. Now the distribution of wealth affects the con- 
sumption of wealth. 

With antiquated paper mills capitalized at five times 
their cost, a six-million-dollar tax on knowledge and a 
single Billion Iron and Steel Trust which may soon con- 
trol all branches of iron and steel industries in their 
process of manufacture, from the mines to the merchants, 
the big 125,000 uncrowned kings will gobble up first the 
dividends and eventually the industrial securities of the 
million and a half little American barons. 

The astonishing profits of the Standard Oil Company, 
indicated by the extra dividend of $17,000,000 recently de- 
clared, created a profoimd sensation in Congress. 

With a capitalization of $100,000,000 the Standard Oil 
Company has recently declared a quarterly dividend on 
the basis of 80 per cent, profit annually on the money in- 
vested in the business of the company. The capitalist who 
can net 4 per cent, on his investments nowadays considers 
himself very well remunerated. The British Government 
recently offered for sale bonds to the amount of $160,000,- 
000 bearing 2| per cent, interest at less than par. The 
loan was subscribed twenty times over at a premium. For 
the use of $150,000,000 Great Britain will pay $4,125,000 
a year. For the use of $100,000,000 of their capital the 
stockholders of the Standard Oil Company may get $80,- 
000,000 a year. These figures show how much more 
profitable are the securities of a monopoly than the bonds 
of a rich government like that of Great Britain. 

On a 4-per-per>t. hash's ^1^80,000,000 of dividends if paid 
out by the Standard Oil Company would represent an in- 
vestment of $2,000,000,000— or about twice as much as 
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the debt of tHe TTnlted States on July 1, 1899. At the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year our national debt amounted 
to $1,046,048,750, and our annual interest payments ag- 
gregated $40,347,872. From 1791 to 1815 the pubKc debt 
of the United States ranged from a minimum of $45,- 
209,737 to a maximum of $99,833,660. From 1815 to 

1834 it varied from $127,334,393 to $4,760,082; from 

1835 to the beginning of the Buchanan Administration 
it fluctuated from $37,333 to $31,972,537 in 1856. It was 
$28,699,831 in 1857, $44,911,881 in 1858, $58,496,837 in 
1859 and $64,842,887 in 1860. The average yearly debt of 
the United States from 1791 to 1860 was much less than 
dividends of the Standard Oil Company on a basis of 80 
per cent, profit. 

The Government of the United States is now arranging 
to refund its bonded indebtedness into 2-per-cent gold 
bonds to run thirty years. The amount involved is $839,- 
000,000, according to Secretary Gage^s statement. The 
yearly interest charges on this sum will be only one-fifth of 
what the Standard Oil Company may pay as dividends on 
only $100,000,000 of capital. The stock of the company is 
quoted at $538 for a share of the par value of $100. On a 
4-per-cent. basis each share of the oil monopoly's stock 
ought to be worth $2,000. 

The well-to-do classes, in the midst of their adversities, 
like the lion that looks at his wounds, will be rendered 
more resolute and indignant. 

Senator : When they awaken we shall have passed the 
Eubicon. With the increase of their wealth comes the in- 
crease of the power of the Power-holding Class, and like 
Rome after the second Punic war, our citizens shall no 
longer possess American traditions or feelings. 

President: The parallel is noteworthy. 

Senator : What are you to expect of the public at large 
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when Senator Hoar declares that the Democratic policy 
threatens the sanctity of property? 

President: He should have substituted for property 
the sacred rights of vested fraud. 

Senator: The superb genius of the Senator [Hoar] 
blossoms only in the grandeur or decadence of the Con- 
stitution. 

President: If, in place of conjuring up the roll-call 
of the dead, the Senator had studied statistics, he would 
have rendered a more substantial service in protecting 
property by enlightening the well-to-do classes in regard 
to the actual exploitation of all wealth by the Republican 
Power-holding Class. 

Senator: To borrow Senator Hoar's delicate flower 
of speech, "All Hell would have laughed" over the long- 
gibbering spectral realities of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It must be a true sublimity for In- 
dustry to dwell in Boston. Under the covering of indirect 
taxation, what a fermenting vat lies simmering, hid in 
Boston's stertorous Industrial sick-life! Boston's Eepub- 
lican Power-holding Class is joyful. 

The profits of manufacturers, according to the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 1890, including in- 
terest, rent, taxes, and earnings from superintendence, 
were approximately two-thirds of the wages of the em- 
ployees. 

In short, while six thousand families occupied dwellings 
worth $150,000,000, sixty thousand families occupied 
dwellings worth but $90,000,000. On Leroy-Beaulieu's 
basis, that the poorer and middle classes devote one-sixth 
of their incomes to their dwellings and the wealthiest class 
one-ninth, this signifies that in Boston, as in the foreign 
cities, 7 per cent, of the families have one-half of the ag- 
gregate income, 
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Fast stiffening in the frost of Imperialism^ Senator 
Hoar foresees the approaching death of the Constitution, 
but he is blind to the lowering savage symptoms of a fast- 
comr>g night storm of Trusts which will snow xmder the 
vast fortunes of the million and a half American barons. 

President : In tracing the power of Eome from its * 
origin to its fall, the curse of its fiscal tyranny is every- 
where visible — ^first moderate, then heavy, finally crushiDg 
Taxation, settling like a vampire upon property and finally 
absorbing the life-principle of the state. 

Senator: The fiscal enactments of America are the 
legislation merely of the Power-holding Class. 

President: The diligent dullness -of some statesmen 
does not enable them to grasp the enormous stored-up force 
of our Republican system of Taxation. The tendency of 
our great acquired monetary power, its consolidation and 
centralization, which is yet active and aggressive, is to 
make large and prompt additions to itself, and there is an 
equal tendency in the industrial as in the well-to-do classes 
of accumxdating weakness to a point from which both 
classes pass speedily under the despotic dominion and 
corrupted civilization of the Higher Law of the Power- 
holding Class and of Trust. Our coal combination taxa- 
tion exceeds even the Standard GiFs. 

What effect a coal combination would have upon sober 
English public opinion the following extract from the 
Spectator may serve to show : 

Indeed, if there were evidence of the probability, to Bay 
nothing of the actual formation, of a national syndicate 
for the control of the coal supply in this country, the case 
for drastic intervention on the part of the state would 
seem to us overwhelming. 

The British Parliament, Liberal or Tory, Lords or 
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mmons^ would not stand such an audacious monopolist 
t for one week. It would assume control over the 
iustry^ and it has no Supreme Court to question its 
irees. The formation of a coal trust was advocated a 
r. years ago by a late well-known colliery owner in tho 
ensible interests of both masters and men. If it should 
r appear it will not long survive its first attack on 
itish industry. 

Sbnatob: Have you seen the bill in equity filed in 
;tsburg by Henry C. Prick in his suit against Andrew 
megie, which reveals the following amazing profits of 
> Carnegie Steel Company? 

TroUta of the Carnegie company for 1899 $21,000,000 

Andrew Carnegie's share 12,286,000 

Per week 236,000 

Estimated profits for 1900 42,500,000 

Andrew Camegie^i share 24,887,500 

Per week 470,000 

Frick*s 6 per cent, on this basis 16,238,000 

Carnegie's estimate of Frick's interest $6,000,000 

Andrew Carnegie's estimate of the value of the plant.. 260,000,000 
His share, according to option 187,960,000 

tfr. Carnegie has declared that he can, in ordinarily 
sperous times, sell the property on the London market 
£100,000,000, or $500,000,000. Of this sum his share 
lid be $292,500,000. The capital of the company is 
en as follows: 

Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited $5,000,000 

Carnegie, Fhipps & Co., Limited 5,000,000 

In 1892 these companies were merged into the Carnegie 

Steel Company, Limited ; 25,000,000 

i is impossible to obtain armor except from the Car- 
^e and Bethlehem companies and impossible to pur- 
.se it from these companies except at their own price, 
enable the Carnegie company to e(juip an annor-plat^ 
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mill the Government agreed to give it certain contracts, 
from which it probably paid for the mill. The same 
method was followed by the Bethlehem works, the Govern- 
ment being impressed vrith the belief that with competition 
lower prices would be secured. Instead, however, a com- 
bination was effected, and prices for armor plate have shot 
upward so rapidly that the purse of the country is scarcely 
long enough to afford such a luxury. They now advance 
the plain, straightforward proposition that the country 
will pay $545 a ton for armor or get none at all. 

The Ship Subsidy bill was designed to hand over to 
shipowners the modest sum of $180,000,000 ; another, the 
Pacific Cable bill, grants to the company constructing a 
cable to Manila the sum of $6,000,000 in annual iAstall- 
ments of $300,000. 

What can the people of this coimtry think when, as was 
said, and not denied, the profit in the construction of steel 
armor already authorized for new vessels will be from 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000 in excess of a fair remunera- 
tion ? The men who control these steel trusts and who are 
charging their own government $545 and $445 a ton for 
armor plate have been selling precisely the same to Austria 
and Eussia for $259 and $240 per ton. Steel trusts are 
under implied agreement to make vast contributions to the 
Eepublican campaign fund this year, and no Eepublican 
Senator had the nerve to deny it. 

Mr. Carnegie, it is generally said, wrote the steel schedule 
in the existing tariff. Through its provisions, at the lowest 
estimate, he has put not less than $100,000,000 in his 
pocket. 

We delayed the subsidies fearing to defend 186,000,000 
gifts on the stump. We can pass them after election. 
The provisions of one of our bills have no precedent in any 
of the world^s legislation on merchant marine. 
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What a satire is the finesse of our Power-holding Class 
financiers upon the precious products of our civilization! 

President: They have overthrown the basis upon 
which reposes the nation's tranquillity. 

Senator: Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, 
the Gold Standard, the late Currency Measure, and recent 
Eepublican subsidies constitute a ganglio priesthood whicli 
have plunged the American laity into profound ignorance. 
The course of the Power-holding Class reminds me of the 
polity of Scythians of whom Herodotus speaks: They 
put out the eyes of their slaves in order that nothing might 
distract their attention and thus interrupt them while 
churning their master's milk. 

President: With the great body of the people, in 
whom the right of sovereignty resides, whose polar star 
is right and not expediency, none doubt this proposition 
but statesmen who, representing the Power-holding Class, 
make human rights anything or nothing, to suit their 
varjring ideas of expediency, which has been in all ages 
the pretext of every atrocity, the tyrant's plea, and the 
Jesuit's watchword. This formidable tyranny is coming 
home to the business and bosoms of the well-to-do classes, 
who begin to realize, first, that all men are by nature 
equally free and independent and have certain inherent 
rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society, 
they cannot by any compact deprive or divest their pos- 
terity — ^namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing 
and obtaining happiness and safety ; second, that all power 
is vested in and consequently derived from the people; 
that magistrates are their trustees and servants and at all 
times amenable to them ; and third, that the end and object 
of government should be the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the people, nation^ or community, aflSrming 
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the right of a majority to reform, alter, or abolish it, in 
such manner as shall be deemed most conducive to the 
public weal. 

Sbnator: All work and no play, Mr. President, makes 
Jack a dull boy. Let us adjourn. You will be in Co- 
lumbus on Wednesday, July 18. I will report to you upon 
the adjournment of the Kansas City Convention. 

Pbesidbnt: Good-night, Senator. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene 4. The President's home at Canton, Ohio. 
(Enter Senator Hanna.) 

Senator: Good-moming, Mr. President. What will 
be the effect of the Nebraskan's convention ? 

President: The following article in the Democratic 
platform adopted at Kansas City has failed to attract from 
us the attention its importance deserves: 

We are opposed to government by injunction; we* de- 
nounce the black list and favor arbitration as a means of 
Settling disputes between corporations and their employees. 
In the interest of American Jabor and the uplifting of the 
Workingman as the corner-stone of the prosperity of our 
country we recommend that Congress create a depart- 
ment of labor in charge of a secretary with a seat in the 
Cabinet, believing that the elevation of the American la- 
borer will bring with it increased protection and increased 
prosperity to our country at home and to our commerce 
abroad. 

The Eepublican platform deals at length with the gold 
standard, the tariff, with subsidies, reciprocity, and the 
colonial and foreign policy of the Administration. But it 
has very little upon the subject of labor, and promises little 
in the interest of the laboring people, who comprise so 
large a portion of our population and almost the entire 
mass of wealth-producers. 

To one who considers coolly the subject it will appear 
tbrt outside of tb^ Pow^r-bojiding Clasg Anjericans in geij-' 
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eral enjoy no more liberty at present than under the arbi- 
trary governments during the most flourishing period of 
the seventeenth century. 

Senator : . How will that aflEect the independent voter 
of the well-to-do classes and the people ? 

President: He will disregard party platforms and 
vote not as a Republican nor Democrat, but as an Ameri- 
can. He will answer the argument of Trust in justifica- 
tion of its enslavement of the Public with the famous re- 
ply of the first Eepublican President to the Slavocracy; 

These arguments that are made, that the inferior races 
are to be treated with as much allowance as they are ca- 
pable of enjoying ; that as much is to be done for them as 
their condition will allow — ^what are these arguments? 
They are the arguments that Icings have made for en- 
slaving the people in all ages of the world. You will find 
that all the arguments in favor of kingcraft were of this 
class; that they always bestrode the necks of the people; 
not that they wanted to do it, but because the people were 
better off for being ridden. Turn it whatever way you 
will, whether it come from the mouth of a king, an excuse 
for enslaving the people of the country, or from the mouth 
of men from one race for enslaving the men of another, it 
is all the same old serpent. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under the rule of a just God cannot long 
retain it. 

Senator : If fifty-five out of sixty-five billions of na- 
tional wealth is divided between the power-holding and 
well-to-do classes, thirty-three to the former and twenty- 
two to the latter, one would think that not even Scythian 
slaves could be so blind as not to perceive the remaining 
eighty millions have nothing but a minimum wage 
fund left for the consumption of 150,000,000 of produc- 
tion. Distribution is the handmaid of Productioil? 
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President: Instead of production for 160,000,000 be- 
ing consumed by 76,000,000 Americans, as Mr. Thur- 
ber assumes, only a million and a half out of the 80,000,- 
000 have incomes which enable them to consume beyond the 
iron law of salaries and wages. 

National underproduction meant National overconsump- 
tion at a time when a reduction of prices afforded a means 
of obtaining ready cash for products rendered unsalable 
because of the greatly diminished purchasing and consum- 
ing power of the nation as a whole. In this way manu- 
facturers found it possible to keep their plants in opera- 
tion and their labor employed during a long and trying 
period of deadly depression. 

An addition of five cents a day to seventy millions of 
human beings would mean an annual increase of the total 
national income to $1,277,600,000; add to the five cents 
the additional taxation of Funded Debt, National Bank, 
High Tariff, and the Gold Standard. Thought fails to 
grasp such a resultant ; it would require many ciphers fol- 
lowing the dollar and unit mark. Consider what it would 
mean if the average wage of the nation was reduced by 
this system of indirect taxation 26 per cent. This aspect of 
taxation is appalling. It is not difficult by such greedy 
purveyors of taxation to account for the distribution of 
thirty-three billions to one hundred and twenty-five thou-r 
sand families. 

Senator: All economists know that overproduction is 
a mere sheer political parrot-croaking. Our financial dis- 
tresses since 1873, instead of being charged to the indi- 
rect taxation of Funded Debt, National Bank, High Tar- 
iff, and the Gold Standard, have been artfully attributed 
by the Scythians to overproduction. If under equitable 
conservative laws indirect taxation had not piled up fifty- 
one billions of the national wealth into the hands of a 
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million and a half, we should never have heard of over- 
production, which led to the imperious necessities and 
fierce strife of competition which knew no law but the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

President : Trust is survivor. 

Senator: What remedy have the people? 

President : The people and even partisans of the well- 
to-do perceive that no one statesman can formulate a uni- 
versal remedy. So momentous a subject will require a code 
of laws which will tax the conservative T.isdom of our law- 
makers to frame. 

To do nothing means simply to let the immense blind so- 
cial forces now at work operate without interruption. Our 
laws have been strong for the weak and feeble for the 
strong. Under right conditions competition is a permanent 
social force. If a mass of capital can alone produce a mo- 
nopoly, there ought to be some discoverable ratio between 
the mass of capital and monopoly forces when we are 
brought face to face with an aggregation of trust capital 
of nine billions. The first problem is a monopoly prob- 
lem ; second, a problem of industrial concentration ; third, 
a problem of wealth concentration ; fourth, a problem of 
distribution of taxation; and, fifth, a problem of wealth 
distribution by income and progressive inheritance tax. 

The Trust is the highest order of business talent and 
executive ability. It is at once a monument to American 
genius and a symbol of American rapacity. In 1711 the 
English Court said that "to obtain the sole exercise any 
known trade throughout England is a complete monopoly 
and afirainst the policy of the law." As soon as the criffl' 
inal liabilities, obligation: and limitations of Trust aie 
defined by State and national legislative statutes, the far- 
seeing management, splendid talent, unscrupulous meth- 
ods, and insatiable greed of the Power-holding Class will 
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perceive the law has hold of them. Already our public 
recalls Sir John Culpepper's speech. (Reads:) 

Of monopolies and "pollers of the people/' they are a 
nest of wasps — ^a swarm of vermin which have overcrept 
the land. Like the frogs of Egypt, they have gotten pos- 
session of our dwellings, and we have scarce a room free 
from them. They sup in our cup; they dip in our dish; 
they sit by our fire. We find them in the dye-fat, wash- 
bowl, and powdering-tub. They share with the butler in 
his box. They will not bate us a pin. We may not buy 
our clothes without their brokerage. These are the leeches 
which have sucked the commonwealth so hard that it is 
almost hectical. 

It has been truly said that most of the great English 
struggles for constitutional liberty have grown out of un- 
just exactions of money from the people. The mutterings 
of discontent started and grew from deep down among the 
yeomen, the mechanics, and the laboring men. The same 
causes that were at work then are at work now. The 
storm is brewing. It will be wise for those who are in its 
pathway to beware. 

The imperative initial step, however, is to transfer the 
control of the national Government to the conservative 
representatives of the well-to-do and industrial classes, 
and no longer suffer the vast problems of our fiscal policy 
to be manipulated by the representatives of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand corsairs of commerce. 

Senator: Magna Charta was reenacted thirty times. 
My only fear is that the public may require and demand a 
renewal of their indubitable rights and liberties under a 
Democratic Administration. 

President: When concentrated wealth and monopoly 
invaded the rights of the Frenchman, that great states- 
man^ Turgot^ prepared an edict which was issued by Louis 
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XVI. in the year of the declaration of American Independ- 
ence. (Reads:) 

God, in creating man with necessities, has compelled him 
to resort to labor and has made the right to labor the sacred 
unproscribable right of man. Therefore it is ordained that 
the arbitrary institutions which prevent the indigent from 
living by work; which extinguish emulation and industry 
and make useless the talents of those who do not belong to 
a corporation or company; which load industry with bur- 
dens onerous to the subject without benefit to the state; 
which by the facility which they afford to the combination 
of the rich to force the poor to submit to their will and to 
create conditions that enhance the price of the most nec- 
essary articles of subsistence, be abrogated. 

Senator: There is wisdom enough in the crude 
speeches, debates, and resolutions of the Chicago Confer- 
ence on Trusts, without conflicting with the fundamental 
principles of our jurisprudence, to make a formidable Di- 
gest of Trust laws. The problems which some gentlemen 
deem so stupendous that they pause in terror before they 
have crossed the threshold of inquiry would be quickly 
disposed of by a Republican Congress not organized in fa- 
vor of Trust. Our vast centralization of control cannot 
be a permanent condition; combinations of capital and 
combinations of labor are not the inevitable concomitants 
of social growth, nor are the forces which impel them 
stronger than the law which creates them. 

This is only a popular delusion which the work of well- 
officered Federal Bureaus of Trust under a conservative 
administration would quickly dissipate. The difficulty is 
the Power-holding Class is of the Republican party. 

President: The progress of productive arts requiring 
that manv sorts of industrial occupations should be car- 
ried on by larger and larger capitals, the productive power 
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of industry must suffer by whatever impedes the forma- 
tion of large capitals through the aggregation of smaller 
ones. 

Senator: That the more perfect the power of associa- 
tion the greater the power of production, and the larger 
the production of the product which falls to the laborer's 
share. 

President: We are in the presence of stupendous 
forces set in motion by the inequitable, cunning legislation 
of the Power-holding Class imder Republican administra- 
tion. But under a conservative Democratic administra- 
tion they will end in the emancipation of Industry, just as 
feudal tenure and Magna Charta wrought the emancipation 
of commerce. 

Senator: American civilization knows no American 
force which cannot be ruled by law. Law should be found 
to protect all classes from the encroachments of combina- 
tions of capital. The fangs will be extirpated from Trust. 
These are all momentous problems and involve momentous 
results.. There can be in America no intangible and im- 
palpable creations of law with unlimited powers and with- 
out limited liabilities. The struggle between equal oppor- 
tunity and the special privileges of the Power-holding 
Class ceases with a Democratic administration. In a short 
time it will be seen money is a pygmy, law a giant. The 
safety of the middle classes cannot be confided to the Pow- 
er-holding Class. 

President : When they discover best how to use it the 
people will make Trust their servant. In the near fu- 
ture the doctrine of natural selection in Industry will 
make an unexpected revolution and evolution which will 
lessen the profit of the manufacturer and lessen the cost 
of production. The feudal king of the Power-holding 
Class of to-day little dreams of the significance of Trust, 
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When under a conservative Democratic administration it 
is surrounded with industrial enterprise, with maximum 
freedom and maximum protection to all, with uneconomic 
privilege to any, and by fair statesmanship and political 
wisdom which looks with an eye single to conservative pub- 
lic welfare. Trust can then no longer be capable of creating 
corruption, injustice, favoritism, business demoralization, 
oppressive dealing, uneconomic discrimination, and trade 
restrictions, as if under the dominion of and administered 
by the Power-holding Class. 

Senator: As a statesman I confess the essence of civ- 
ilization is the doing of justice, and a nation's standing 
must be measured by its ability to administer justice. 
Likewise with a system of industry. But all this has noth- 
ing to do with the business of politics. I know that an 
analysis of the character and objects of Trust cannot but 
convince any imbiased and patriotic mind that they are 
inimical to our popular form of government, subversive of 
our institutions, tyrannical in their methods, antagonistic 
to the common welfare, the common enemy of society, and 
should be treated as an invader or armed revolutionist as- 
piring to dictatorial power. 

President : Their aggression is against society, against 
the established social and political conditions, which guar- 
antees to every citizen the right and opportunity to labor 
in any field of industry he may find most favorable to his 
pursuit of happiness and the enjoyment of his liberty. 
What more nearly concerns the happiness of man than the 
enjoyment of the full return of his industry, or his lib- 
erty, more than the access to any field of industry nature 
has provided, from which he may gather the necessities 
and comforts which minister to his happiness and the hap- 
piness of those depending upon him? It is the duty of 
society and government to foster and encourage produc- 
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tion, to guard every field of industry for the common good 
of society, and to develop the producing energy to the great- 
est extent possible. 

Senator: This was the rock upon which old Greece 
and Carthage wei« wrecked, but the bedrock of the Amer- 
ican state places the man before the state. 

President: Still, the natural advantage of great com- 
binations of wealth and influence is too great to be rivaled 
in an open field. The earthen pot may sail with the brazen 
pot on an open sea and with equal winds, but when the 
storm dashes them together it is easy to predict which 
will go to the bottom. 

Senator: The surest way, however, to meet and min- 
imize these evils is through a rational and intelligent ap- 
plication of the fundamental principles of right and jus- 
tice, and next in importance to a clear appreciation of these 
principles and of their relation to the problem before us 
is the removal, as completely as may be, of the obstacles 
which obstruct the application of them. 

President: That would mean the temporary retire- 
ment of the colossal gossamers of the Republican party. 

Senator: Remember we are now discussing these ques- 
tions not from a partisan standpoint, but as economists^ 
publicists, and patriots. 

President: The public will make such rapid strides 
in the next twenty years that it will look back and wonder 
why the wisdom of their incubation was ever questioned. 

Senator: But in the meantime Trust and our Power- 
holding Class would feel like Jonah after being vomited 
from the whale's belly. 

As Republicans we must not make the mistake of states- 
men who are the representatives of the old order of things 
at the time when that order is doomed. 

President: Our interchange of views shows that we 
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have not lost sight of the signs of the times. We have 
viewed the Bepubliean policy as Democratic statesmen 
and lawyers should regard it. 

Senator: For the building up of vast fortunes the 
Republican party is the greatest instrument ever devised 
by man, but the people already regard us as a mere agency 
of the Power-holding Class for the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes. 

President: Eichard the Conqueror partitioned Eng- 
land more equitably than have the Conquerors of America. 

Senator: Yes, William the Conqueror — Trust, the 
Republican commander, has divided American wealth 
among his followers thus : 125 families have been allotted 
$33,000,000,000 income over $50,000; 1,375 have $23,- 
000,000,000 income from $5,000 to $50,000 ; and the grand 
apex rests upon the industries of the balance of the eighty 
millions. 

President : Wisely enough, you postponed the opening 
of the Republican campaign until August. We can then 
hear the opening statements of the people^s counsel. 

Senator: Amid the revolutionary throes of Imperial- 
ism, Csesarism, Militarism, our hope is the enemy may 
overlook those centralizations of fiscal policy of our Power- 
holding Class which form the keystone to Trust. 

President: Imperialism, Expansion, and Prosperity 
booms are barren deserts of unreality, but they fire the 
public heart, divert the hue and cry, and lull the public 
into security. 

The question is how long you and I can prolong the 
sickly days of the Republican party. 

Senator: I am not growing weary of undesirable 
preeminence in partisan profligacy. 

President : If the barking babel of Prosperity fails us, 
the fall of the Republican party in November will re- 
semble Wolsey's, as a great historian has described it; 
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But the time of reckoning at length was arrived; slowly 
the hand had crawled along the dial-plate ; slowly, as if the 
event would never come; and wrong was heaped on wrong; 
and oppression cried, and it seemed as if no ear had heard 
its voice ; till the measure of the circle was at length ful- 
filled, the finger touched the hour, and as the strokes of 
the great hammer rang out above the nation, in an instant 
the mighty fabric of iniquity was shivered into ruins. 

Senatob: It is history which teaches the Bepublican 
party to hope. Was it not Macaulay who said: 

If in 1627 a political astrologer had foretold that within 
two years of that time the pope and the emperor who had 
imprisoned him would be cordial allies, that the positions 
of England and Spain toward the papacy would be dia- 
metrically reversed, and that the two countries were on the 
point of taking their posts, which they woidd ever after- 
ward maintain as the champions respectively of the op- 
posite principles to those which at that time they seemed to 
represent, the prophecy would have been held scarcely less 
insane than a prophecy six or even three years before the 
event, that in the year 1854 England would be united with 
an Emperor Napoleon for the preservation of European 
order. 

President: Upon the decline and fall of the Repub- 
lican party the golden splendor of Trust^s manhood will 
be found sullenly clouding. 

Senator: In the few days left us we must study the 
economic outlook, present and prospective, as an entirety. 
The recognition of a cause universal or its influence is 
necessary to explain the universal phenomena of the in- 
equality in the distribution of American wealth. 

President: Have you considered recent economic 
changes occasioned by the machine displacement of labor? 

Senator : Yes, sir. I have read volumes upon the evo- 
lution of modem capitalism and the structural changes it 
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has wrought in the order of the development of industrial 
methods in several countries, natural, racial, political, and 
economic. In America it can generally be summarized as 
the outcome of large scale competition by reason of under- 
consumption. The structure of our modem industry ; ma- 
chinery and our industrial depression; machinery and our 
demand for labor; machinery and the quality of our labor; 
the eflEect of modem machinery upon our workers as con- 
sumers; our women on modem machinery; machinery in 
our modem towns; our pseudo-economic civilization and 
industrial development, its commencement and the stmct- 
ure of our modem industry, are directly traceable to the 
formation of capitalistic monopolies which, resting on the 
Archimedean fulcrum. Gold Standard, has evolutionized 
the economic powers of Trust. Each of the separate prob- 
lems have their several economic incidents and corollaries, 
but all are branches from the main stem of monopoly now 
firmly rooted in Imperial Trust. You may read scientific 
exposition of these subjects until your eyes are blind. You 
can reach no other conclusion. 

President : It is not nature, says Fitche ; it is freedom 
itself (American freedom) by which the greatest and most 
terrible disorders incident to our race are produced; man 
is the crudest enemy of man. 

Senator: It is cowardly to blink facts because they 
are not to our taste. Bound fast in fate, Americans, re- 
gardless of parties, now stand face to face with Tmst, the 
frightfulest of portents, folly armed with power. That 
is the final problem American institutions must encounter. 

President : Folly armed with power is the forerunner 
of the bloodiest revolutions in the annals of time. Will 
the American people approve an abdication of its func- 
tions by the National Legislature which leaves millions 
Ipf human beings outside the pale of any recognized code 
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of law and signifies for our new possessions for an indefi- 
nite period militarism of the most unadulterated sort? 
Will the American people, having in their President the 
sole representative of the nation as a whole, approve of 
a national executive who fails to uphold the dignity and 
the independence of his great ofl5ce; who exercises its 
functions in subservience both to other branches of the 
Government and to the clamor of special pecuniary in- 
terests; who, condemning the acquisition of territory by 
force as ^^criminal aggression," wrests her possessions from 
a foreign state by the menace of continued war ; who finds 
the "plain duty" of the Government to be one thing to- 
day and exactly the opposite thing to-morrow, and whose 
disregard of the elementary principles of civil service 
reform is a scandal as notorious as it is indefensible? 

Senator: We need not wander further than America 
to witness the work of illustrated Folly armed with power. 

Pebsident: Do you refer to my military empire with 
its conquered dependencies, ruled by military governors or 
carpet-bag pro-consuls, its big standing army, its huge 
expenditures for military and naval purposes, and its 
utter abandonment of the primary principles on which our 
Government was founded? 

We both regard Cuba as a diversion from graver issues 
which confront the people. To excite the alarm of voters 
for their immediate pecuniary interests is easy; to evoke 
patriotism, courage and unselfishness required to effect 
serious political changes and indispensable to dislodge a 
party which, comparatively short intervals excepted, has 
been intrenching itself in the Government for nearly forty 
years, is infinitely more difficult. 

Senator: No, Mr. President. I was thinking, with 
King Henry, "0 God! that one [or the Power-holding 
Class] might read the book of fate and see the revolution 
of the times make mountains level.'' 
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Have you studied the bearing of collectivism, social- 
ism, cooperation, et id omne genus? 

President: Yes, each of these quasi-Bellamyisms has 
never offered an illustration which did not assassinate its 
author. They are pantomimes, mere fantasies. Their au- 
thors are not liars nor evil beasts, but, as St. Paul classes 
them, "slow bellies.^' Their living robes of light would 
soon become a winding-sheet of corruption. Mere silk- 
spun theories which never stiffen into the substratum of 
the actual, all melodrama and blazing paper. The flash 
of harmless sheet lightning serving only to dazzle feeble 
eyes. All history shows, where changes are about to take 
place of great and enduring moment, a kind of prologue 
on a small scale, sometimes anticipates the true opening 
of the drama ; like the first drops which give notice of the 
coming storm, or as if the shadows of the realiiy were 
projected forward into the future and imitated in dumb 
show the movements of the real actors in the story. 

What is the chief mark of the revolution of American 
Trust? 

Senator: The transference of property. 

President : If you were a Democratic statesman, how 
would you view the Power-holding Trustees of Trust? 

Senator : I should say, with Cato, those who rob pri- 
vate persons pass their lives in chains; robbers of the 
public pass their lives resplendent in glory, gold, and pur- 
ple. What is your resume of the subject? 

President: The history of Trust repeats the history 
of Maehiavellism. It breeds the popular hatred of the 
masses against the classes. Political hypocrisy, political 
spoliation, the corruption of politicians, electoral corrup- 
tion, the corruption of the laws and justice, equivo- 
cation, cunning, intrigue, and every means of dissembling 
the truth. The science of the malificent Trust diplo- 
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mats consists in justifying every sort of aggression which 
veils ambition and greed under high-sounding names. 

Sbnator : Admit it all. What methods of reform could 
you, as Democratic Chief Magistrate, suggest ? 

President: That the legislatures within constitutional 
limitations give Trusts, corporations, and municipal mo- * 
nopolies of every character whatsoever a period within 
which to report to these law-making bodies the extent of 
their watered capitalization of bonds and stocks and the 
dividends which had been declared upon capitalization of 
water. 

Senator: The people could then form an idea of the 
extent of their fleecing. 

President : I would urge the repeal of all statutes of 
limitations inhibiting the state or individuals from prose- 
cution of suits and the enactment of a code of procedure 
and practice. Wherever the Court should decide the law 
and the Jury find, under the Courf s direction, that with- 
out warrant or lawful color of authority moneys had been 
covertly, deceitfully, fraudulently, corruptly, or covin- 
ously derived from the state or individuals the plaintiff 
should be entitled to recover principal and interest. The 
dividend is what touches the anatomy of Trust. These 
actions can now be brought at common law, being actions 
on the case, for fraud and deceit unaccompanied with 
force. 

That would loosen throughout the nation those ancient 
conservators of barbarism, the dogs of the common law. 
Our ablest lawyers have been driven to the wall by Trust, 
and there would be afforded in every city and county a 
most lucrative Trust practice. 

The professors of the law colleges should vie in produc- 
ing a Trust Code which should reaffirm and restore the au- 
thority of the public over monopolies. The rights anS 
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wrongs of Trust should be particularized; corruption and 
malfeasance should be met by legal artificial forces; reme- 
dies should be in the name of the State, and there should 
be an abolition of taxation upon Justice. Benefits, not 
burdens, should be conferred. At every step the relation 
of the procedures should be cumulative and assertive of the 
common law. Evidential facts should be construed so as to 
make wrongdoers self-inculpative. It should be a su- 
preme constitutional code with national and State author- 
ity founded upon well-known principles of law and equity. 

Senator: What woidd you, as Democratic President, 
do with the standing army of national and State lobby- 
ists? 

President : Eo instanter, they should be mustered out 
of service. Majesty of diction and melody of phrase 
should not exempt the professional miner and sapper of 
legislative bodies, whether a Trust ofl5cer or Trust attorney, 
from the rigors of a conservative penal code which would 
make bribery a felony and all participants principals, 
whether accessories before or after the fact. 

Senator: What woidd become of the Bosses of the 
Power-holding Class, who in every State and city have 
heaped up treasure, myriad millions upon millions, ob-? 
tained by plugging corporations and blackmailing citizens? 

President : By an ex post facto law they could not now 
be constitutionally incarcerated nor made statutory felons, 
but as the statute of limitations relates only to the remedy 
they should be repealed, and the Boss should also be le- 
gally as liable as the Trust. The Boss, with all the ad- 
vantages and comforts which the common law affords with- 
out amending the State or national Constitution, could 
then face a jury upon issues of fraud vel non. 

Senator : Would not these be regarded as radical meas- 
ures tending to derange fixed business conditions? 
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President: Cliristiaiiity deranged the busineBs of Pa- 
ganism ; the Kef omiation the occupation of the papacy ; the 
Magna Charta that of the descendants of King John. The 
American Revolution considerably disturbed Great Brit- 
ain's Indian tea trade; the Slavery-Rebellion King Cot- 
ton's reign; and thirty-three thousand millions out of 
eixty-five thousand millions of national wealth held by 
the 125,000 Power-holding Bosses of this country is a 
radical disturbance by concentrated capital, acting upon 
inequitable social adjustments under color only of lawful 
Republican authority. 

Senator: The rapine of Trust, the most odious ever 
mentioned in the annals of history, is the riddle which the 
sphinx of Pate puts to America. Not to answer it is to 
destroy civilization. 

President : The reaction must come. The tower leans 
from its foundations, and every new story but hastens the 
final catastrophe. To educate men who must be condemned 
to poverty is but to make them restive ; to base on a state 
of most glaring social inequality, political institutions 
under which men are theoretically equal, is to stand a 
pyramid on its apex. 

Were I a Democrat, my answer to the sphinx would be 
as clear as the Sun at noonday. It is found in the economic 
importance of making more dear the industry of man. 

The underconsumption of wealth by the Power-holding 
Class cannot furnish the habitual demands of the masses 
with wages necessary for the foundation of industrial 
prosperity. It is in the needs of the masses that the eco- 
nomics of the future must be studied and Democratic 
statesmanship determined. 

If combination be substituted for competition, it is to be 
remembered the producer requires the finished product, and 
with labor as a consumer, consumption by distribution on a 
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large scale is the only way by which the finished product 
can produce a dividend on capital. I would answer the 
sphinx, if we give thirty-three thousand millions to 
125,000 and twenty-three thousand millions to a million 
and a half, it takes all the property, leaving but a bare 
minimum living wage, from industry. Capitalistic repre- 
sentatives cannot consume it. For consimiption purposes 
it is worth no more than the stars or the oceans to the 
125,000 imcrowned kings and the million and a half 
barons. 

Senator: Out Power-holding Class jest at the expan- 
sion of American industry by home consumption. 

President: Making light of so formidable a blossom- 
ing of evil as American imderconsumption sounds like a 
jest issuing from an abyss. America, before she fell under 
the dominion of the Power-holding Class, had a loftier 
mission than to buy and sell. Tyre, Berytus, Sidon, Sa- 
repta amassed wealth for the few. I saw the grass growing 
over their ruins. The question is whether Americans are 
by the Power-holding Class to be disinherited of America. 

Senator: With the swiftness of a whirlwind, in the 
night when the hour comes, as come it surely must, eighty- 
odd millions of people may yet say to our Power-holding 
Class as Diogenes said to Alexander, "Stand out of my sun- 
light." 

President: Who can foretell? Another generation 
may shudder at the blasts of civil war. In another genera- 
tion the mournful wail of constitutional liberty may be 
heard. Another generation may look from that dizzy 
height over the chasm of lost liberty, only the colossal 
lineaments of America left, and in time they will fa:de as 
has faded the tribune where Demosthenes spoke, Ceramicus 
or Cecrops the Parthenon, the Pynx. As American states- 
men we can see the need of a revolution of ideas which 
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shall quicken the public conscience and strike off the fet- 
ters from Industry. Our representatives must be men who 
can say, "Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther/' 

Senator: If, as has been said, the Constitution is a 
miracle of God unleashed, why need the people fear her 
assassins overlapping God's boundaries? 

President : Ovid said, Erectos ad sidera tollere. God 
created them to look to heaven, but men are always crouch- 
ing on the ground. Each for all and all for each is the only 
law for the economy of production. 

Unfortunately, there are so many ways of being wrong- 
headed. The greatest geniuses may have their minds 
warped upon a principle they have received without ex- 
amination. It is not easy to oppose the restrictions of 
law to the resistless rage, the cupidity and arrogance of 
upstart Trust. It is only in seas of blood that the privi- 
leged classes of monopoly have been drowned. 

Senator: Let us expressly particularize our views as 
statesmen, regardless of the business of politics. 

President: Speaking as an American statesman, I 
should declare that as to vast fortunes stored up under 
the Eepublican fiscal policy, by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, regulations by taxation and otherwise of in- 
comes, bequests, inheritances, a progressive system, would 
distribute the enormous stored-up forces of production. 
If the Power-holding Class have almost the entire wealth 
of the Community, acting together as one man, they will 
quickly have complete control over all the people and could 
not well be other than despots. To concentrate in the 
hands of a few practically and as a matter of fact 
according to the known results of human action is the 
exclusion of all others. Unified tactics in government, 
price, and production is the essence of Trust ; our legisla- 
tures are under their baiu 
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Senator: N'ext let ns as statesmen take up those mo- 
nopolies arising from properties inherent in our business, 
and this gives us the chief class of natural monopolies. 
We have here the highways of all sorts, but especially rail- 
ways with their terminal facilities, including the grain 
elevators and stock-yards, canals, the telegraph lines, the 
telephones, irrigation works, harbors, docks, lighthouses, 
"ferries, bridges, local rapid-transit agencies, gas works, 
urban waterworks, electric-light plants, etc., some of them 
national, some of them .local or municipal monopolies. 

President : If we consider the resources of the Power- 
holding Class in raising and lowering prices and obtaining 
legislation, I repeat it is difficult immediately to form any 
scientific generalized code of laws to regulate Trust. 

Senator: The people can well ask the statesmen of 
Democracy, 'TVTiere wert thou when the Eepublican party 
laid the foundation of Trust ? Who hath taken the dimen- 
sions thereof? On what are its foundations fixed? Who 
hath laid the comer-stone thereof ?^^ 

President : The answer is in seven words : ''The peo- 
ple did not think at all.** In a word, Americans are not 
philosophers. 

We all know that physical and psychical laws favor pro- 
duction on a constantly and indefinitely increasing scale. 

Senator : The difficulty is that when a monopoly is se- 
cured monopolistic prices are always advanced. Govern- 
mental interference with trade is always dangerous. Pro- 
fessor Ely, whose economic contributions have given him a 
world-wide repute, says: 

In every great American city a three-cent street-car fare, 
increasing the traffic very largely, would yield ample re- 
turns upon all the capital actually invested, and would 
highly remunerate all the labor power and managing ca- 
pacity employed. Yet the usual rate is higher by 66 2-3 
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per cent. This is an enormous surplus so far as the single 
fare is concerned, preventing many who most need the 
service from riding; and it is an enormous surplus also 
so far as the aggregate is concerned, yielding unearned 
wealth amounting to millions upon millions in the great 
cities of our coimtry. 

Mr. Willoughby states : 

Combining the four branches of the textile trade, it is 
seen that while the number of establishments increased 
during the forty years considered but 36 per cent., the 
number of employees reached 248 per cent, and the value 
of the product 465 per cent. The average number of em- 
ployees per establishment has thus steadily risen from 
48.5 in 1850 to 64.1 in 1860, 57.4 in 1870, 95.1 in 1880, 
and 124.4 in 1890. 

This shows the wage-earner has not lost in opportunities 
for employment and the growth of the business unit. 

President : What is needed is a legislation sufficiently 
intelligent and strong enough to prevent present powerful 
monopolies from owning the entire wealth of the coimtry. 
Whoever owns the wealth owns the country. 

Senatob : All civilization depends on the accumulation 
of speculative knowledge, and all progress in civilization 
' depends on an increase in speculative knowledge. 

President: The fundamental error in modem socio- 
logical study is its regard for the fittest survivor. 

Senator : The progress of Trust is the result not of a 
struggle for the survival of the fittest, but for domination 
of the least fit of the wealth contributed by the joint in- 
dustry of the average man in cooperation. 

President: If least fit, how did they secure thirty- 
three billions of national wealth ? 

Senator: By the fiscal indirect taxation of Funded 
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Debt, National Bank, High Tariff, and that Archimedean 
fulcrum, the Gold Standard. 

President: Then you think the power of the many, 
not of the Power-holding Class, is to determine the qualiiy 
of our civilization and the progress of America? 

Senatob: It remains to be seen how the fighting in- 
stinct for equality, happiness, and power which is inherent 
in eighty millions of our people can best be offered 
an opportunity for the illustration of its combined power, 
without interference with the harmonious progress on 
which the happiness of all depends. 

President: The facts of history show how chimerical 
are the hopes of socialists. They cause merely a barren 
artificial discontent. They make enemies of the class who 
should be allies and interfere with the harmonious progress 
on which the welfare of the many depend. 

Senator: How? 

President: The doctrine of the equality of man for 
which America stands recognizes an economic fact of sur- 
prising grandeur, that the relations and positions of the 
classes of the Old World can be fundamentally altered. 
The few are not the independent self-existent class. They 
depend for all the power they po<»sess on the cooperation 
of the many. 

Senator : This is solid ground for national reformers 
who would avert another civil revolution in America. 

President: The Power-holding Class is as dumb as 
Seriphian frogs. Protective tariffs, by the most inti- 
mate relations between the United States Treasury and 
the general money market, by subsidies to particular indus- 
tries, by an aggressive colonial policy, and in other ways 
practically holds out the Government as an engine for use 
in the acquisition of private wealth. The natural, the in- 
evitable result is that the money of the country hotly 
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pursues the control of the Government as a source of more 
money ; that the flag figures as a sort of commercial asset, 
replete with possibilities of pecuniary profit for its fortu- 
nate custodians. 

Senator: Theirs is the intelligence of the geese flying 
over the mountains of Taurus ; for fear of the eagles they 
carried stones in their mouths. 

President : If Imperial Empire is not to be her fate, 
America needs higher stars to guide her than the pilots of 
pirates. Fierce, heady, high-minded, but diminutive des- 
pots have been the anarchists of all ages. From prehis- 
toric times they have never paused until the traitors have 
pitched the ship of state into the raging sea of revolution. 

Senator: Were I a Democratic statesman I should de- 
clare a plebeian oligarchy is a monster. It does not re- 
qtiire much sagacity to discern that no people not feudal 
slaves will long endure the reign of the plutocratic Power- 
holding Class of Trust. You have not yet, as an 
American statesman, unfolded the principia of our 
social economics. The thermometer registers 101 in this 
room. We must epitomize our briefs. 

President : That profound philosopher of Reform, the 
Wilberforce of America, Gunton, has marked the way. We 
may only rough-hew the broad paths of this scientific 
statesman, publicist, and economist. The key to the his- 
tory of all modem progress is furnished, its phenomena is 
defined and classified, by the group of free towns and in- 
dividual right. 

The development of the middle class upon the fall of the 
Feudal system and industrial progress has been the source 
of individual freedom. 

Senator: In short, you claim economic interdepend- 
ence and social individuality is a criterion of civilization. 

President: Intelligence, justice, and virtue have the 
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Bame origin and are the causes of social progress. The rise 
and fall of the free cities and their effects upon social 
progress verify this law of social progress. 

Senator: The question is, What are the principles of 
practical statesmanship in guiding our public policy, with 
regard to economic production and distribution? 

President: With sixty-five billions of wealth, wliy 
should not the Power-holding Class set about payment of . 
three billions of Funded Debt? Without bonds, the Na- 
tional Bank Trust would no longer have the sovereign 
function of issuing all paper money, thus enabling these 
corporations to control the prices of labor and property by 
increasing or diminishing the volume of money in circula- 
tion, giving the banks power to create panics and briDg 
disaster upon business enterprises. With the repeal of the 
Act of '73 and the provisions of the currency law which 
makes the bonded debt of the Eepublic payable in gold 
alone, the vast forest of indirect taxation which overshad- 
ows American industry and its undergrowth will be quick- 
ly cleared away. That measure changes the contract be- 
tween the Government and the Power-holding Bondhold- 
ers to the advantage of the latter, and in direct opposition 
to the Matthews resolution passed by Congress in 1878, for 
which resolution the present Republican President, then a 
member of Congress, voted, as did also leading Kepub- 
licans, both in the House and Senate. 

Senator: What next? 

President : We shall then find that the gospel of cheap 
labor is the greatest enemy to social advance. A new 
school of economists would see that industrial prosperity 
is the corner-stone, not the consequence, of free institu- 
tions. The essential characteristic of the new regime 
would be the decrease in the wealth of the Power-holdias^ 
Class and increase of the wealth of the middle class. 
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Senatob: Why? 

President: Because the means of social consumption 
would be equitably distributed, and social consumption is 
the cause of economic production. The increase of the 
means of eighty millions would make large markets 
for eighty millions of human wants instead of 125,000, 
who have locked up thirty-three billions of the nation's 
wealth. 

Senator: Ancient civilizations were not self-sustain- 
ing because of their underconsumption. How plainly I 
now see that what we have called overproduction is eco- 
nomic underconsumption. 

Do you contend that demand and supply are not the law 
of economic prices? 

President : Since Caime's theory was refuted, no econ- 
omist of repute maintains that doctrine. Commodities do 
not create demand, which is the origin of price, the cause of 
(mpply, and price phenomena originated in the capacity of 
man to purchase. 

All the factors in production must receive the equiva- 
lent of what they contribute. 

The primal step toward the welfare of society, instead of 
limiting it to wealth, is to develop the character, individ- 
xiality, and social life of the masses. 

The most complete social, political, and religious free- 
dom is in those countries where the material well-being of 
the masses is the most marked and continuous. And con- 
versely, wherever the development of social wants have 
been the most restricted, we may equally expect to find the 
greatest intellectual and moral stagnation and social, polit- 
ical, and religious despotism. 

Human progress was not arrested because Rome fell, 
but Rome fell lecause human progress had been arrested. 

Intellectual and moral development and civil and reli- 
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gious liberty have always followed the line of the material 
prosperity of the masses, and vice versa. 

The first five centuries of the history of Europe after 
i! e fall of the Western Empire compose the midnight dark- 
ness of social chaos. 

Cities gave birth to human freedom and became the 
nurseries of modem progress ; and that in those countries 
where the Free Cities never existed, such as China, Hin- 
doostan, and Egypt, civilization had been most stationary. 

Upon the same principle that the increase of wealth 
which precedes the development of wants leads to waste, 
the increase of freedom and power that precede the de- 
velopment of social character necessary to their wise use 
naturally leads to maladministration and tends to promote 
anarchy rather than the advancement of a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Senator: You think, then, the Bepublic was bom of 
the social and intellectual character growing out of a long 
period of previous industrial prosperity, and this prosperity 
was due to causes long antedating the slightest observable 
democratic tendency in our political institutions. 

President: Yes. Instead of attributing our remark- 
able industrial prosperity and superior civilization to our 
republican institutions, as is the custom of our statesmen, 
journalists, and public teachers generally, the truth is that 
our republican institutions are the natural result of in- 
dustrial prosperity and consequent superior civilization. 

Senator: The only interest the community can have 
in either class of wealth is that it shall fill its function 
most effectively, and thereby make the greatest possible 
contribution to social welfare. Since it is only in the 
sphere of consumption that wealth ministers to human 
well-being, consumable wealth can only successfully fill its 
function by being in the possession of the individual con- 
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sumer^ as it cannot jrield the maximum social benefit for 
one person while under the control of another. 

Since production is impossible without consumption and 
productive wealth can only confer benefit upon its owner 
as it increases consumable wealth, it follows that the con- 
centration and increased efficiency of productive wealth 
tends to promote the general distribution of consumable 
wealth. 

There is no fact in the history of civilization which is 
more conclusively established than that every departure 
from hand labor to factory methods of production, and 
therefore from dear to cheap consumable wealth, has been 
accomplished by the concentration of productive wealth. 
Nor could this be otherwise, because all the motives that 
make the concentration of productive wealth desirable 
tend to make the distribution of consumable wealth indis- 
pensable. 

President : It is in the actual social standard and not 
in the nominal money cost of living which is of importance 
in considering the question of wages. Indeed, it is in the 
minimizing of the money cost and the maximizing of the 
social standard of living that industrial and social progress 
really consists. In other words, the condition of the laborer 
improves only as the price of commodities falls and the 
price of labor rises. The standard of living in any class 
or country depends upon the social character of the people. 
Social character is chiefly determined by the number and 
variety of established social wants and the consequent sim- 
plicity or complexity of social relations. It may therefore 
be said that wages finally depend upon the social character 
of the laboring classes, the restriction of development of 
which is mainly determined by the extent and permanence 
of their social opportunities. When we learn to regard 
wages simply as the price of labor which is governed by the 
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laborer's standard of living, we shall see that the laborer 
is not poor because the capitalist is rich^ but that wages 
are low because the labor is socially cheap. The true rem- 
edy for low wages, therefore, is not to be sought in profit- 
sharing, nationalization of land and productive instru- 
ments, or in any other schemes for restricting the economic - 
opportunities of the capitalist, but solely in conditions for 
extending the social opportunities of the laborer. 

Senatob : The doctrine of evolution is simply a theory 
of growth as distinguished from that of special providence. 
It teaches that whatever may have been the origin of things, 
progress toward higher forms of existence in all classes of 
phenomena takes place in accordance with a law of cause 
and effect, and that higher and more complex types of 
formation and the existence of new functions appear only 
imder conditions favorable to their development. In other 
words, opportunity for actualizing the potential qualities 
of higher types is indispensable to progress. 

President: The history of society is replete with evi- 
dences of this fact. Indeed, every arrest of social progress 
is due to the fact that the inferior who obtained possession 
of authority have so dominated the environment as to cut 
off opportunity for the development of others, who with 
favorable opportunities would have been superior to them- 
selves. Under such conditions not only does the unfit 
survive, but its influence tends to perpetuate the reign of 
the less fit in two ways: (1) By stifling the germs of 
superiority in humble classes and thus cutting off the 
possibility of its development and actualization; (2) by 
stereotyping the character of the successful in giving it a 
monopoly of power and position. 

Laissez faire, therefore, is literally impossible in societ}\ 
There can be no choice between natural selection and hu- 
jpaji selection^ but only a choice between scientific humau 
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selection and ignorant human selection; not between gov- 
ernment and no government, but only between wise or un- 
wise government interference. 

Senatob: How do you define the state? 

President: The conscious authoritative expression of 
society. 

Senator: Poverty, ignorance, and superstition make 
political and social incapacity inevitable, which in turn 
make elective representation impossible. 

President : Hence the state, whether despotic or demo- 
cratic, is always the authoritative expression of the aggre- 
gate. 

This brings us directly to the question. Is society a higher 
organism, for whose preservation and development the 
individual units are the tributary means, or is it an asso- 
ciation created by and utilized for the preservation and 
development of the individual units composing it? 

If the development of the individual is the end to pro- 
mote which society is only a means, the true public policy 
would be to so mold and direct public institutions as to in- 
crease the functions, responsibility, and authoritative 
sphere of the individual, and to diminish those of the state. 

Senator: Indeed, the history of government is the 
history of making and unmaking social institutions in or- 
der to render them more subservient to the needs of the 
social life of the individual. 

The analogy between society and the human body was 
familiar to the ancients. It is a discovery of recent times 
that a society is not merely like an organism ; it is one in 
literal fact. Political economy treats not merely of the 
wealth of individuals who sustain complicated relations 
with each other, but of the wealth of society as an organic 
unit 

Pr^sipjsn^ ; Jt 13 onljr the mutua} assist^nc^ hojra or j^-r 
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dividual interdependence that can make the highest social 
life and the maximum individual freedom possible. In 
other words, the highest individualism promotes the most 
complete cooperation of effort, unity of interest, equity of 
relations, freedom of action, and complexity of social life. 
Evidently, then, it is the duty of the state to promote in 
every way possible the development of the individuality of 
its citizens, increase their mutual dependence upon each 
other, and to decrease their dependence upon the govern- 
ment. 

Senator: It may therefore be laid down as a funda- 
mental postulate in scientific statesmanship, that the con- 
trolling principle in public policy should ever be to min- 
imize the necessary sphere of governmental action and 
authority, and to maximize the possible sphere of individ- 
ual action and responsibility. 

President: The governing principle in public policy 
should ever be to protect and enlarge those opportunities 
and to promote those influences which tend to develop the 
highest possibilities of the individual to do for himself. 

Senator: Upon what ground does High Tariff stand? 

The industries of a country should be protected to the 
full amount of the difference between the wage-level of that 
nation and the nations below it in average civilization 
using similar methods, and no further, since thus the 
maintenance of its place in civilization is secured. 

No competition can promote industrial well-being which 
does not tend to make wealth cheap. 

It may be regarded as an economic axiom that nothing 
can permanently cheapen wealth which does not reduce the 
price of commodities relatively to wages, and this can 
never be accomplished by substituting cheaper for dearer 
labor, either at home or abroad. 

The true economic basis for international competition is 
the wage-level of tTae 3L^aTex-\^Jc>ciT ^qk^s^t^. 
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Peesidbnt: Competition can be economic only when it 
takes place between approximately equal competitors; 
that when there is any marked difference in the wage-level 
of the international competitors, such approximate com- 
petitive equality is possible only when the competition is 
based upon the higher wage-level of the higher; that 
no lowering of prices can cheapen wealth which does not 
result from diminishing the cost of production without 
lowering wages. 

Senator : Production being but the economic response 
to consumption, it is to the influences which affect con- 
sumption that we must look both for the cause and cure 
of business depressions. Nor is this all. Since business 
depressions are peculiar to factory conditions, and the 
market for factory-made products depends chiefly upon the 
consumption of the laboring classes, it follows that it is 
the failure of the laborers' consumption to keep pace with 
the capitalists' production — ^the failure of the home to 
grow as fast as the factory — ^that really produces business 
depressions. Here, then, we have a cause that is both ad- 
equate to produce the effect and necessary to it. So long 
as the consumption of the masses — i,e,, the wage and 
salary receiving class — increases commensurately with the 
productive capacity of the community, nothing can create 
a business depression; and whenever this does not occur 
nothing can prevent one. 

In the first place, it must be distinctly recognized as an 
irrevocable historic fact, that with the inauguration of tlio 
factory system the economic relation of the laborer to the 
capitalist was radically changed, and that under modom 
industrial conditions the market for the capitalists' pro- 
duction finally depends upon the extent of the laborers' 
consumption ; hence business prosperity can be continuous 
only in proportion as real wages rise, And it must be no 
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less distinctly recognized as a fundamental principle in 
economics that the cost of production is the controlling ele- 
ment in price movement, and consequently that the de- 
termining element in the price of labor (wages) is the 
cost of the laborer's living as determined by the standard 
of his social life. 

The initial point of industrial prosperity is not in pro- 
duction, but in consumption ; not in the factory, but in the 
home ; not in profit, but in wages. There will for the first 
time be a common agreement as to the point toward which 
all efforts for industrial improvements must be directed — 
namely, the elevation of the laborer's standard of living. 

President : The acceptance of this view would also fur- 
ther the same end by preventing a vast amount of misdi- 
rected effort at social reform, the futility of which often 
serves to strengthen the hands of the opposition. If it 
were clearly understood that nothing can promote business 
prosperity which does not directly or indirectly tend to 
elevate the laborers' social life and make a larger con- 
sumption of wealth necessary, then the various social 
chimeras — such as land nationalization, socialism, and 
the like — would be discredited in advance as having no 
real bearing upon the question. 

Senator: Capital and labor being the only two fac- 
tors which enter into the cost of production, it follows that 
wealth can be cheapened only by increasing the productive 
capacity of capital. It is a fact too obvious and uni- 
versal to need discussing, that an increase in the produc- 
tive efficiency of capital is obtained by means of greater 
specialization and concentration, which increases as civili- 
zation advances. Of this every successful factory, railroad, 
and steamship enterprise is a demonstration. 

President : It may be observed in passing that theie is 
.no t^ndencjr in ?Qoder4 gociety to accumulate ^on^uijiabl^ 
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wealth. On the contrary, the very prosperity of the com- 
munity depends upon the constantly increasing consump- 
tion of consumable wealth. When we speak of the accu- 
mulation of millions in the hands of a single individual or 
family of to-day, it should be remembered that capital and 
not consumable wealth is referred to. 

With the exception of a small amount personally con- 
sumed and dispersed in charities, the large fortunes of the 
Vanderbilts, Goulds, Astors, Eothschilds, and other mil- 
lionaires are productively employed. 

Indeed, it would be regarded as the insanity of finan- 
ciering to accumulate consumable wealth, because the only 
result of such accumulation would be deterioration and 
loss. 

If we examine the subject from the standpoint of mod- 
em phenomena, we shall find that there is potential com- 
petition as well as actual, and that the economic effect of 
potential competition increases as its phenomena grow in 
complexity. 

There is one fact, however, that capitalists would do well 
not to overlook — ^namely, that their safety in the future 
depends upon the economic use of their power. If they 
persist in the effort to employ the power of combination for 
imeconomic purposes, they will find themselves confronted 
by another and more summary kind of opposition than 
economic law presents. In proportion as the social condi- 
tion of the masses improves and they become more informed 
and politically powerful do they become sensitive about 
their rights, conscious of their strength and indignant at 
any effort to trifle with their interests. Consequently if 
capitalists fail to recognize this important fact and con- 
tinue to trifle with the interests of the community by 
perversion of their industrial power, they may suddenly 
find themselyeg m tte b^nds of m ^^rbitrarjr political 
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authority whose action may be even more unreason- 
ing than theirs has been imeconomic. There is nothing 
which furnishes such a plausible basis for the demands of 
socialism to-day as the uneconomic conduct of the capital- 
ist class. Whether industrial evolution and civilization 
shall be permitted to advance by increasing the wealth- 
cheapening capacity of capital, or whether society shall be 
forced into an experiment of socialism with its stultifying 
influences, will mainly depend upon the use made by the 
capitalist class of the economic power which society has 
conferred upon them. 

Senator: Social progress is here considered as a 
gradual movement of society toward a greater definiteness 
of economic and social relations, specialization of func- 
tions, and interdependence of individuals and classes, and 
an increase of wealth, power, and freedom for the indi- 
vidual, with a diminution of the arbitrary function of gov- 
ernment. This movement has two characteristic phases, 
distinguishable as industrial and social. The former re- 
lates to the means of sustaining life and the latter to the 
mode of enjoying life. The development of these two 
phases of progress in society is indicated respectively as 
follows : In economics by a movement toward the deindi- 
viduation and aggregation of productive force — ^both of 
labor and capital — ^the individuation of management and 
responsibility, and the socialization of results in the form 
of more, better, and cheaper products. In society and 
politics it is indicated by a movement toward increasing 
the sovereignty of the individual and diminishing gov- 
ernmental authority. This produces two changes in the 
laborer's condition : one specializes and limits his economic 
function, the other generalizes and extends his individual 
and social function. Thus in proportion as the laborer's 
industrial individuality diminishes and be loses the eco- 
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nomic power to employ himself, his social and political 
individuality increases, and he gains the power to control 
his employer; and this power he will use to the detriment 
of existing interests and institutions if his well-being is 
neglected or impaired. Therefore, as civilization ad- 
vances, the prosperity and safety of the whole community 
depend more and more upon the industrial and social wel- 
fare of the laboring classes. The correctness of this view 
is sustained by universal history, which shows that civil 
and political freedom have everywhere followed the ma- 
terial prosperity of the masses, and this has everywhere 
been characterized by specialization of labor, concentration 
of capital, and private responsibility in industrial enter- 
prise. 

President: Increasing returns are only possible with 
a relatively larger market, and this depends entirely upon 
the increase of consumption per capita in the community. 
Large consumption, which means high-priced labor, is one 
of the prime causes of cheap wealth. 

Senator: A commodity at 50 cents in China, $1 in 
Eussia, or $1.50 in England, may be very much dearer 
than at $2 in America. To repeat this in another form, 
the economic status of wealth is determined absolutely by 
the ratio in which it will exchange for service as an eco* 
nomic equivalent. The basis upon which economic equi- 
valents are determined is not quantity, but cost. Therefore 
economic value or prices are not determined by the ratio 
between demand and supply, but by the cost of production. 

President: In applying the principles of economics 
to the practical affairs of society, it should be observed first 
of all that the functions of government are essentially of a 
protective, educational, and judiciary character. There- 
fore, while practical statesmanship has to deal with an 
infinite variety of circumstances, the machinery of govern- 
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ment should be employed only upon the principle of pro- 
tecting or enlarging the industrial, social, or political op- 
portunities of the individual. This should be the test of 
every change in public policy of whatever character. 

Senator : In the first place, the policy of government 
should always be to encourage individual enterprise by 
securing the greatest possible freedom to capital consist- 
ent with business integrity and social safety. In other 
words, it should be the guardian of the interests of the 
community without assuming business responsibility. In 
the next place, it should not only protect the laborer's in- 
dustrial and social rights, but it should employ all pos- 
sible means for improving his industrial and social con- 
dition. 

This is of fundamental importance (1) because the 
laboring classes constitute the great mass of the conmiti- 
nity, and therefore most truly represent society; (2) be- 
cause under democratic institutions public integrity, politi- 
cal and social freedom depend upon the intelligence and 
character of the masses; (3) because under factory methods 
of production material prosperity and social welfare finally 
depend upon the consumption of wealth by the laboring 
classes. 

Thus it appears that whether we consider the social 
question from the standpoint of the general progress of so- 
ciety, as indicated by the advance of personal, political, 
and religious freedom, or from the standpoint of indus- 
trial progress, as indicated by the development of labor- 
saving and wealth-cheapening methods of production and 
the more equitable distribution of the products of industry, 
as indicated by the increase of wages, or from the stand- 
point of practical statesmanship, as indicated by legisla- 
tion, we find it all ultimately resolves itself into the prob- 
lem of developing the character, individuality, and social 
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life of the masses. When this fact shall become the ac- 
cepted basis of public policy, the true economic relation of 
the laborer to the welfare of society will have been recog- 
nized for the first time, and one great step will have been 
taken toward the solution of the social problem. 

President : It is a fundamental law in all growth that 
it should be symmetrical. The top of an3rthing cannot con- 
tinue to increase in extent and power without the bottom 
being correspondingly strengthened and enlarged. So it 
is with society. 

It is, I repeat, to the increase of the total quantity of 
wealth produced, so that the laborer can have vastly more 
without anybody having any less, that we must look for 
any permanent and general diminution of poverty. 

Senaxor : It is because production and distribution are 
inseparable phases of the same economic movement that 
large production and extensive consumption per capita are 
the universal accompaniments of each other. 

For all practical purposes, then, the labor problem, the 
problem of diminishing poverty, may be reduced to two 
simple propositions : 

1. How can the use of improved methods of production 
be increased? 

3. How can the general rate of real wages be perma- 
nently advanced? 

President : What is the true theory of wages, the so- 
cially accepted theory of living? 

The chief determining influence in the general rate of 
wages in any country, class, or industry is the standard of 
living of the most expensive families furnishing a neces- 
sary part of the supply of labor in that country, class, or 
industry. 

Pinched by the most galling poverty and just living from 
hand to mouth, they have always remained in a state of 
etupid debasement. 
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Senatob : So long as the statutes were enacted against 
the wages based upon the wants already developed, they 
were economically harmless; but when they were directed 
against the opportunities which create the wants, they at 
once became disastrously effective. 

President: Tooke, in speaking of the rise of wages, 
says: "Salaries from the lowest clerk up to the highest 
functionaries, as well as professional fees, had been con- 
siderably raised on the plea of greatly increased expenses 
of living, not only by the increased price of necessaries, 
but by a higher scale of general expenditure or style of 
living incidental to the progress of wealth and civiliza- 
tion/^ 

Senator : A famous Prussian statistician by exhaustive 
investigation has discovered (1) that the greater the in- 
come the smaller the relative percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence; (2) that the percentage of outlay for clothes, 
rent, fuel, light, etc., is approximately the same, whatever 
the income; and (3) that as the income increases in 
amount the percentage of outlay for sundries — i.e., educa- 
tion, literature, art, travel, amusement, etc. — increases. 

This being true, it follows (1) that in proportion as the 
laborer's wants are limited to his physical necessities will 
his wages be low and practically stationary, as in Asia, 
Africa, and eastern Europe; (2) that only in proportion 
as his domestic, social, and aesthetic wants are increased — 
i.e., tlie standard of living is elevated — ^will real wages 
rise. 

Pkesident : The real question, then, is how the stand- 
ard of living is determined. 

Senator: Gunton remarks: 

In fact, habit is the strongest force in human affairs. 
It is more powerful than governments, armies, or the most 
absolute despotism. Governments may be changed and 
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political institutions overturned, wars may be waged, the 
people may be plundered and even murdered with impu- 
nity, but if the most powerful monarch on the earth should 
attempt to suddenly reverse the habits and customs of his 
people, it would cost him his throne and probably his head. 
In the ultimate analysis the law of wages has its rise 
in the habits and customs of the people. The habits of 
man, which are simply his aggregate wants, constitute his 
real social character. Ultimately, then, social progress 
is neither more nor less than the change of human habits, 
or, in other words, the increase of human wants, which con- 
stitute the differentiation of social character. 

President: Whatever, therefore, the moral and intel- 
lectual progress of man may be, says Buckle, it resolves 
itself not into a progress of natural capacity, but into a 
progress, if I may so say, of opportunity — ^that is, an im- 
provement in the circumstances under which that capacity 
after birth comes into play. Here, then, lies the gist of 
the whole matter. The progress is not one of internal 
power, but of external advantage. 

Senator: How can the social opportunities of the 
masses be enlarged ? 

President: Whoever controls a man's living can de- 
termine his liberty. Freedom means independence, which 
nothing but wealth can impart. Even intelligence cannot 
give independence, except as it can give wealth. 

The reason the greatest intellects in art, science, poetry, 
politics, and literature through the ages have for the most 
part been the slaves of royalty, the nobility, or the com- 
mercial aristocracy, is because the poverty of the former 
made the patronage of the latter indispensable to their 
life and labors. There is no power on earth that can give 
freedom to the poor. Poverty and freedom are incom- 
patible with each other. 

Senator : It is commonly assumed that wages are de- 
termined by rent, profits, etc., whereas, aa we ha.^e dsfe- 
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where Bhown, the reverse is true, and instead of these de- 
termining wages they are ultimately determined by wages 
— i.e., by the economic ability of the masses to consume 
wealth, without which neither rent, profit, nor interest 
would be possible. Wages not being governed by profit and 
rent, it is futile to attempt to increase the former by any 
direct or arbitrary manipulation of the latter. Wages can 
only be permanently increased by dealing with the causes 
that govern wages, which, as already shown, are entirely 
outside of profits, rent, interest, and taxes. 

Pbesidbnt : No government can continuously dissipate 
the revenues or abuse the trust of an intelligent, well- 
informed people, and no power can prevent waste, public 
corruption, and maladministration in the public affairs 
of a poor and ignorant people. 

Senatob : Therefore cooperation, whatever would be its 
merits in a more highly developed state of society, as a 
means of abolishing the evils arising from our present in- 
dustrial and social conditions, must be practically inopera- 
tive and hopelessly inadequate. 

President: The poverty of the laborer is not due to 
the inequitable distribution of the present wealth, but to 
the fact that the aggregate wealth produced is too small 
In fact, it is a universal law in economics that the greater 
the aggregate amount of wealth produced per capita in 
any commimity the more equitable its distribution. 

We must increase the influences that develop the social 
wants and economic demands of the masses. The first 
and indispensable condition for the permanent develop- 
ment of character is increased social opportunities. 

Senator : The man whose livelihood depends upon the 
will of another has no more freedom than if he were bound 
by statutory enactment. Whoever controls a man's living 
can control his liberty. 
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President: Enforced idleness arises from the failure 
of the masses to increase their economic capacity to con- 
sume wealth commensurate with their power to produce it, 
which is due to their lack of opportunity for social develop- 
ment. 

Senator: While all social opportunity may not be 
leisure, all leisure is social opportunity. 

President : The immediate and most important ques- 
tion the answer to which is necessary to enable us to take 
the first correct step toward preventing enforced idleness 
is, how to wisely and permanently increase the leisure time 
of the laboring classes. To this question we are now in 
a position, on the basis of sound economic principles, to 
give a definite and emphatic answer, which is, reduce the 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Senator : The most effectual means for increasing the 
social opportunities of the masses is by a general reduction 
of the hours of labor. 

In short, whenever the dollar precedes the want it means 
waste and dissipation ; but when the dollar is preceded by 
the want it means wise consumption and social progress. 

In other words, its application must be governed by the 
principle that the ability to utilize new advantages of what- 
ever kind is proportionate to the extent of previous social 
opportunities and character. Thirty-four per cent, of the 
whole population actually participate in industrial pur- 
suits. 

President : The first and immediate effect of the gen- 
eral adoption of this system would be to reduce the working 
time of the 8,353,803 adult laborers three hours a day, or 
about 27 per cent., and that of the 1,118,356 children seven 
hours a day, or 64 per cent. This would withdraw 25,061,- 
409 hours of adult labor and 7,828,492 hours of child labor 
from the market without discharging a single laborer. 
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The industrial vacuum thus created would be equal to in- 
creasing the present demand for adult labor 31 per cent, 
and that of child labor 50 per cent. In other words, with- 
out increasing either our home or foreign market, but sim- 
ply to supply the present normal consumption, besides 
creating a demand for 1,118,356 children under sixteen 
years of age to work the other half day with those already 
employed, it would create employment for 3,552,059 new 
laborers. In order to do this, about 20 per cent, more 
factories and workshops would be needed, besides setting 
all our present idle machinery in operation. This, it is 
needless to say, would create a further demand for labor 
in the mines, quarries, forges, furnaces, iron works, and 
other industries that contribute to the building and equip- 
ment of the new factories and workshops. 

Senator : According to the report of the United States 
Conmiissioner of Labor (1886), there are in this country 
about one million imemployed laborers, or about 5^ per 
cent, of the whole number engaged in all occupations. 

President : The larger the market the lower the price 
is one of the best-established principles in political econo- 
my, as well as one of the best-attested facts in economic 
history. 

It is equally true that the use of large capitals and ex- 
tensive production is compatible only with a large aggre- 
gate consumption of wealth, which nothing but a high 

] standard of living can sustain. 

Senator : The fact that a diminishing per cent, of the 
total product goes to profits is not an economic disadvan- 
tage to the capitalist, for this reason that while a smaller 
per cent, of the aggregate wealth will go for profits, the 
relative size of the profit-receiving class is diminishing 
in a still greater ratio. Hence the capitalists are becoming 
both absolutely and relatively richer and relatively fewer 

in number as ttie aggtegaA.^ ^^■^iNficLSxiRit.^^^'^., 
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Peesident : It would take five years to get the measure 
in full operation, during which time industrial relations 
would naturally be adjusted without serious inconvenience 
or injury to any class in the community. 

Senator: Prom this it is evident that in proportion 
as the standard of living of the masses has risen — the gen- 
eral consumption and consequent production of wealth in- 
creased — the land-owning, like the profit-receiving, class 
has become actually richer, but, at the same time, it ob- 
tains a smaller per cent, of the total wealth produced. 
This being true, it follows that the economic effects of the 
rise of wages, which we have seen would result from the 
general adoption of an eight-hour system, is positively 
favorable to the interests of both profit and rent receiving 



From whatever point of view the proposition for a gen- 
eral reduction of the hours of labor is considered, it will be 
seen that its economic effect is to promote the industrial 
progress not merely of the laboring class, but of the. whole 
community. 

President: The ten-hour law of 1847, in spite of 
Bright^s prediction, was a striking success. It converi:ed 
Sir James Mahan, Mr. Eoebuck, and all other opponents. 

Senator: Macaulay warned us of being compelled to 
choose between civilization and liberty. Social degrada- 
tion and democracy are incompatible. Either the social 
character of the masses must be elevated to the level of 
that of the political institutions, or no power on earth 
can prevent the character of the latter from falling to that 
of the former. This is the verdict of universal social law, 
from which there is no appeal. 

The question, therefore, that most urgently demands the 
attention of the true statesman to-day, beside which all 
schemes for mere administrative reform are incomparably 
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insignificant, is that of increasing the opportunities for ele- 
vating the social character of the masses. Give us this 
condition and all else will be vouchsafed. With a high 
state of social culture among the people, wise and safe 
reform of existing institutions would be guaranteed. Vote- 
buying and ballot-box-stuflBng, with their numerous phase: 
of political chicanery, would then be impossible, and hence 
the many undemocratic schemes for the purification of 
politics by removing the Government further from the 
people, which are so assiduously urged by gilt-edged re- 
formers, would become obviously inexcusable. 

President: Manifestly, therefore, in view of the cos- 
mopolitan character of our population, the increasing com- 
plexity of our industrial methods, and the democratic 
character of our public institutions, the maintenance of 
the influence and integrity of the republic ^nakes the in- 
creased social opportunities of the masses — ^which a re- 
duction of the hours of labor and half-time schools alone 
can adequately supply — not only an economic, but also an 
imperative social and political necessity. 

Senator: If all the States did not pass the same 
eight-hour law the new system would not be equal in its 
operation upon production. 

President : If, under the clause regulating commerce. 
Congress has not authority, it would be necessary to amend 
the Constitution. 

Senator: The teachings of that scientific statesman 
Gunton have required an importation — in hcec verbis — of 
those great works, "Wealth and Progress'' and the "Prin- 
ciples of Social Economics.'' 

President: Greater praise is given few to earn. Out 
of the rubbish-heap he has sifted the diamond. A great 
and original thinker, a sincere and ardent friend of the 
human race — ^posterity will place him in the same rank 
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with Galileo and with Locke. His impartial criticism has 
sifted what is true and useful from what is mtrue or worth- 
less. His scientific research and exposition have given pre- 
cision to his demarcations of socializing forces. All stand- 
ards, policies, ideal faiths, creeds, and isms give way to 
his principles of classification, his methods of generaliza- 
tion and verification of the real problems of political soci- 
ology. The laws of social progression he found a gib- 
berish and left them a science. 

Senator: The literary-political swell-mob of the 
Power-holding Class insist that the laws of production 
and distribution are unalterable laws. 

President: When I hear a man talk of unalterable 
laws, the only effect it produces upon me is to convince me 
he is an unalterable fool. 

Senator: Do they not see we are in an epidemic of 
labor troubles, strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, affecting 
widely separated portions of our country and as widely di- 
versified industrial interests? The condition may be fitly 
characterized as one of industrial civil war. 

President : We know that there are plenty of all the 
necessaries of life and plenty of the means for producing 
more to make it easy to provide decent comfort for all. 
There is never any outcry about the difficulty of finding 
the means when it is a question of providing additional 
subsidies, or voting tens of thousands to some buccaneer- 
ing butcher of subject races. Oh, no! It is only when 
it is a question of permitting the workers to share 
in what they have produced that alarm is expressed 
as to the possibility of providing the means. It 
is now a self-evident truth that only those men 
are equal who have an equal pull with business syn- 
dicates and political combinations ; that no people are en- 
dowed with any rights which may not be bought and 
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sold. This is the Declaration of Imperialism which has 
taken the place of the Declaration of Independence. 

Senator: Under Imperialism the public Pig can be 
taught to stop squealing. 

President : We must keep up our clitter-clatter about 
Prosperity. That keeps the Public busy and may put off 
the coming of the hurricane, the day of the people^s final 
reckoning with our Power-holding Class at the ballot- 
box. We mean that the American people approve the ex- 
traordinarily fatuous policy or impolicy, or no policy at 
all, by which the Philippine Archipelago, many thou- 
sands of miles from our shores, becomes an integral part 
of the United States, while Cuba, the cause and inspira- 
tion of the war, lying right at our door, the key to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and absolutely essential to our defense 
against foreign attack is declared alien territory and en- 
titled to all the rights of an independent sovereignty. 

Senator: When Paris became desperate Napoleon 
said: "Gild the dome of the Invalides." Are Imperial- 
ism, Glory, and Gold to gild the dome of the Constitu- 
tion? 

President: The soul of the Constitution, like a star, 
stands apari;. 

Only so long as America derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed does it rest on the Constitu- 
tion. I know that the people of Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porio Eico, the Ladrones, or the Philippines do not want 
our government. 

The movement for colonial extension rest on two things: 
Persistent forgetfulness of the principles of democratic 
government on the one hand; hopeless ignorance of the 
nature of the tropics and its people on the other. 

Senator: Your silver record and your Imperialism 
are strangely shoveled to and fro. What is to become of 
the pledge ? (Rea(Js :^ 
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The United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over the said island, except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination when that is accomplished to leave 
the government and control of the island to its people. 

Why not extend our benevolent assimilation to those 
natural asylums for degenerate races of China, Korea, 
Siam, Turkey, Tartary, Arabia, and the people of Asia 
generally — ^""half devil and half child'' ? 

PREsroENT : As statesmen and Americans, all must ad- 
mit expansion offers business chances only for syndi- 
cates who handle politics as business, and three centuries 
of British Imperialism show little but colossal crimes. 

Senator : Salisbury's "not a shred of inc'ependence for 
the Boers" demonstrates that the British Empire stands 
for the rapacious aggrandizement of a huge ommercial 
trust. 

President: Imperialism is in its nature a royal and 
aristocratic, not a republican agency. 

Senator: The claim is it means ^1)usiness.'' 

President: You should have shown these figures to 
Senator Depew before he made that toy box of a speeoh 
in the Valley and Shadow of the Diagrams-Death's head. 
Bead this. (Hands Senator a paper.) 

Senator: I wish I could keep all their mouths for- 
ever shut. Think of Senator Wolcott substantially say- 
ing in his convention speech and in his sad, equinoctial 
way, *^e knocked out the Constitution in 1861 and Im- 
perial Expansion will knock it out in 1900!" (Senator 
reads:) 

The commerce of the worid for the year 1897 amounted 
in value to about $18,500,000,000. Great Britain has 18.3 
per cent., Germany 10.8 per cent., and the United States 
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9.7 per cent. In 1898 the commerce of Europe, with a 
total population of 396,759,000, amounted to $12,977,749,- 
000, of which $1,204,825,000 was with the United States, 
while the total commerce of Asia, with a population of 
840,000,000, was only $1,860,907,859, of whl^h $138,033,- 
805 was with the United States, $46,355,704 representing 
exports from the United States and $91,678,101 represent- 
ing imports into the United States. 

The total population of North America in 1898, includ- 
ing Mexico, Bermuda, British Honduras, Costa Eico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, British West 
Indies, Danish West Indies, Dutch West Indies, French 
West Indies, Hayti, San Domingo, Cuba, and Porto Eico, 
was only 102,109,668. Outside of the United States and 
British America the population consists largely of Indians, 
half-breeds, and negroes, with a comparatively small per- 
centage of whites, yet the total comme.ce for the year 
amounted to $2,653,106,545, of which $148,984,773 repre- 
sented exports from the United States and $97,694,593 rep- 
resented imports into the United States. 

The commerce of South America, with a mixed popula- 
tion numbering only 35,000,000, for the year 1897-98 
amounted to $811,773,286, of which $35,101,838 repre- 
sented exports from the United States and $83,075,475 
represented imports into the United States. 

The population of the British possessions in North 
America amounts to 5,031,173, with a total commerce of 
$305,714,439, of which $91,809,597 represents exports 
from the United States and $30,786,511 imports into the 
United States. 

The prospect for trade in Asia is not very flattering in 
view of the fact that China, with a population of 450,000,- 
000 of people, situated 9,000 miles from coast, pur- 

chased from all the world in 1898 only $150,000,000 worth 
of products, while Canada and the British possessions on 
our northern border, with a population of only 5,000,000, 
purchased during the same year $136,636,138 worth from 
us. 

When North America, with 102,000,000 people, white, 
black, red, and mixed, has a commerce in excess of that 
of all Asia, with a population of 840,000,000, more than 
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half of the human family, where the human race was 
cradled and where population has been dense from tim© 
whence the memory of man knoweth not to the contrary, 
and the United States is now selling annually to Canada 
double the amount that it is selling to all Asia, it must 
be evident that in looking to Asia for trade we are lookinfy 
in the wrong direction. Money spent in developing trade 
with South America and with Europe will bring twentv- 
f old the returns that can be secured upon money invested 
in seeking trade in Asia. 

Fortunately, not one in ten thousand of our voters knows 
these facts. 

President: Voters who do not read cannot expect to 
know what a farce and cover for Imperialism is Colonial 
Expansion for commerce. 

Our own country, says Lowell, in the name of Homer 
Wilbur, is bounded on the north and the south, on the east 
and the west by justice, and where she oversteps these in- 
visible bounds, even so much as by a hair's breadth, she 
ceases to be our mother. 

President Jordan says: 

The whole argument that the needs of our commerce 
demand the occupation of the Philippine archipelago is 
both fallacious and immoral. It is imtrue in the first 
place aad unworthy in the second. The needs of commerce 
demand no act of injustice and they excuse none. The 
total cost of maintenance of our proposed government in 
the Philippines cannot fall short of $10,000,000 per year, 
and may be far greater. Our actual trade with the islands 
now amounts to less than $500,000 per year, imports and 
exports together, and the whole trade of the Philippines 
with all the world is less than $30,000,000. No form of 
government could increase this much and under republican 
forms it might fall off. The less compulsion the less labor. 
Allowing a net profit of 10 per cent, on all transactions, 
a complete monopoly of Philippine trade would leave the 
people a debt of seven millions for every three millions 
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our trading companies might gain. In time, perhaps, the 
outlook would be less unequal. Trade might increase, ex- 
penses grow less, but in no conceivable event would the 
people get their money back. The returns either in money 
or civilization would always be below their cost. The argu- 
ment for conmiercial expansion has its roots i our ex- 
perience of booming towns and has no value with careful 
financiers. The whole trade of all the tropics will, at the 
best, be but a trifling pari; of the commerce of the worid. 
Certain drugs, dyes, and fruits, mainly natural products, 
with sugar, tobacco, coffee, and tea, make almost the whole 
of it. 

Statesmen perceive at a glance that England's coat of 
arms is ^Tolume of Trade" ; America's, "The Equality of 
Man/' 

Senator: Before I became allied with the Power-hold- 
ing Class the real white man's burden was not the control 
of delinquent and dependent races, the turning of indolence 
into gold. It was the development of what is sound aad 
sane in human nature, the elimination of war and cor- 
ruption by the force of healthy manhood. 

President : Some of our protectionist clients, like Car- 
negie, fear Imperialism is the deathblow to Protection. 

Senator : Imperialistic-democratic - constitutional - ex- 
pansion-occupation will make America the laughing-stock 
of the world. 

President : At Batavia, says Mr. Valentine, the princi- 
pal city of Java, which was originally situated in the midst 
of a deadly swamp, the mortality was appalling, and the 
settlement in its early years was known as the graveyard 
of Europeans. Dutch records show that at Batavia 1,119,- 
375 deaths occurred between the years 1730 and 1752, or 
twenty-two years; and 87,000 soldiers and sailors died in 
the government hospitals between the years 1714 and 1776. 

To indicate the small percentage of whites to Malays, 
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I mention in passing, that at the present time the total 
population of the district know as the Malay Straits Set- 
tlements is probably 550,000, of whom not 4,000 are 
whites. 

Senator: Mr. Webster has been always accounted as 
the greatest individual authority on the American Con- 
stitution since the fathers who drew and adopted it. Your 
policy, in that great statesman's deliberate opinion, must be 
accounted as that of ^^a madman/' In a speech in Congress 
on April 14, 1826, in which he justified the acquisition of 
Louisiana by Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Webster used this re- 
markable language : ^^By negotiation with a foreign power 
Mr. Jefferson obtained a province. . . . Now, sir, if 
instead of being Louisiana this had been one of the prov- 
inces of Spain proper or one of her South American colo- 
nies, he must have been a madman that should have pro- 
posed such an acquisition/' 

President: What does the war vampire cost Europe? 

Senator : The six Great Powers of Europe now possess 
about 300 battleships and cruisers, from 2,000 up to near 
15,000 tons displacement, and nearly 2,000 smaller vessels, 
which are able to destroy life and property to an extent 
probably fiftyfold greater than the fleets of the first half 
of the century. 

Now, as the average wages of a workinsfman (or his 
annual expenditure) — considering the low wages and the 
mode of living in Eussia, Italy, Austria, and the other con- 
tinental states — cannot be more than, say, twelve shillings 
a week, . or thirty pounds a year, an expenditure of one 
hundred and eighty millions implies the constant labor 
of at least six millions of other men in supporting this 
monstrous and utterly barbarous system of national arma- 
ments. If to this nimiber we add those employed in mak- 
ing good the public or private property destroyed in every 
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war or in smaller military or naval operations in Europe, 
we shall have a grand total of about ten millions of men 
withdrawn from all useful or reproductive work, their lives 
devoted directly or indirectly to the Moloch of war, and who 
must therefore be supported by the remainder of the work- 
ing community. 

President: It seems that Christian governments do 
not exist for the good of the governed, still less for the 
good of humanity or civilization, but for the aggrandize- 
ment and greed and lust of power of the ruling classes — 
kings and kaisers, ministers and generals, nobles and mil- 
lionaires — ^the true vampires of our civilization, ever seek- 
ing fresh dominions from whose people they may suck the 
very life-blood. 

Senator : You see it in the plague and famine running 
riot in India. 

President : To realize the horrors of Colonial expan- 
sion and of the doctrine of trade following the flag, read the 
Keport of the Director-General of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. 

About 70 per cent, of the whole native population (about 
800,000) live in "chawls^^ or tenement houses of various 
sizes, the largest being six or seven stories high and hold- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 people each. They consist on each 
floor, of a long corridor, with small rooms on each side 
about 8 feet by 12 feet, each room inhabited by a family, 
often five or six persons. 

Senator : The Calcutta report is worse. Six men and 
boys lived and cooked in a room 7 by 7 by 6 feet, which 
had no window and with filth and sewage all around. Of 
another street we read that the houses are built almost 
back to back. It would be nearly impossible to squeeze 
between them ; sunlight is so far shut out that with broad 
dajlight outside the gully it is absolutely impossible to do 
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more than grope your way within these tenements. Eats 
run about here in the dark as they would at night ; a heavy 
sickening odor pervades the whole place; walls and floors 
are alike damp with contamination from liquid sewage, 
which lies rotting and for which there is no escape. There 
are eight foolscap pages of this Report, going into even 
more horrible details. 

President: The exploitation of the workers for the 
benefit of the ruling caste — and both alike are among the 
most terrible failures of the century. 

Senator : This is the result ; and what are Americans 
to think of a government of Imperialism that has allowed 
the erection of such tenements in the two chief cities 
of the Empire? A government which spends myriad mil- 
lions on railroads, on gigantic armies, on frontier wars, 
for the annexation of South African republics, on colleges 
and schools, and on magnificent public buildings, while 
allowing a considerable proportion of the native popula- 
tion to live in such horribly insanitary conditions as to 
rival the worst plague-infected cities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages ! 

All the European wars of the century have been due to 
dynastic squabbles or to obtain national aggrandizement, 
and were never waged in order to free the slave or protect 
the oppressed without any ulterior selfish ends. 

President: What is the annual produce of labor in 
England ? 

Senator: The annual produce of labor from which 
the whole expenditures of the people necessarily comes is 
estimated at thirteen hundred and fifty millions sterling; 
and this amount is so unequally divided that one million 
persons among the wealthy receive more than twice as 
much of this income as the twenty-six millions constituting 
the manual-labor class. 
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President: Twenty-six millions of England^s indus- 
trial people existing with a minimum of the bare neces- 
sities of life ! That is a commentary upon the commercial 
policy of Expansion and Imperialism. It exploits the 
home market to benevolently assimilate plague-infected 
markets abroad. 

In America under the fiscal policy of Indirect Taxation 
the inequality of classes is still greater than in England, 
there being 4,047 families of the rich who own about five 
times as much property as 6,599,796 families of the poor. 

Senator: The development of steam navigation, of 
railroads and telegraphs, of mechanical and chemical sci- 
ence, and the growth of the population, while enormously 
increasing productive power and the amount of material 
products — ^that is, of real wealth — ^at least ten times faster 
than the growth of the population, has given that enormous 
increase almost wholly to the one Power-holding Class, 
comprising the capitalists, leaving the actual producers of 
it — ^the industrial workers and inventors — little, if any, 
better off than before. If this tenfold increase of real 
wealth had been so distributed that all were equally bene- 
fited, then every worker would have had ten times as much 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, including a greater 
amount of leisure and enjoyment. 

President: What facts prove it? 

Senator : The statistics of Giffen, Mulhal, Leoni, Levi, 
and others. 

President: Under the British Imperial Colonial Sys- 
tem of Expansion, one-third of the inhabitants of London 
did not have sufficient of the bare necessities of life. 

Senator: Civilization shudders at the Gold Standard 
founded on the inequality of man and the colonial ex- 
pansion founded on underconsumption and illustrated by 
the condition of the London laborer. 
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Have you read Alfred Eussell Wallace, who ranks with 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall? His great work 
furnishes the texts for the gospel of Imperial and Colonial 
Expansion of despair. 

President : In relating the economic condition of the 
London laborer, for whose benefit the policy of Imperial- 
ism and Colonial Expansion has been ostensibly followed, 
England^s great scientist declares (reads) : 

Few who will read these pages have any conception of 
what these pestilential human rookeries are, where tens 
of thousands are crowded together amid horrors which call 
to mind what we have heard of the middle passage of 
the slave ship. To get into them you have to penetrate 
courts reeking with poisonous gases arising from accumula- 
tions of sewage and refuse scattered in all directions and 
often flowing beneath your feet; courts, many of which 
the sun never penetrates, which are never visited by a 
breath of fresh air, and which rarely know the virtues of a 
drop of cleansing water. You have to ascend rotten stair- 
cases which threaten to give way beneath every step, and 
which in some places have already broken down. You 
have to grope your way along dark and filthy passages 
swarming with vermin. Then, if you are not driven back 
by the intolerable stench, you may gain admittance to the 
dens in which these thousands of beings, who belong as 
much as you to the race for whom Christ died, herd to- 
gether. . . . 

Every room in these reeking tenements houses a family 
or two ! In one room a missionary found a man ill with 
smallpox, his wife just recovering from her confinement, 
and the children running about half naked and covered 
with dirt. Here are seven people living in one underground 
kitchen, and a little dead child lying in the same room. 
Here live a widow and her six children, two of whom are 
ill with scarlet fever. In another, nine brothers and sis- 
ters from twenty-nine years of age downward live, eat, and 
sleep together. 

And so the wretched and shameful stoiy goes On, and 
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the author assures us that these are not "selected cases," 
but that they simply show what is to be found "in house 
after house, court after court, street after street^^ ; and that 
the accounts are in no way exaggerated, but are often toned 
down, because the actual facts are too horrible to be printed. 

And next, as to the work by which they live. A woman, 
trouser-making, can earn one shilling a day if she works 
seventeen hours at it. A woman with a sick husband and 
a child to look after works at shirt-finishing at 3d. a 
dozen and can earn barely 6d. a day. Another maintains 
herself and a blind husband by making match-loxes at 
2Jd. a gross and has to pay a girl Id. a gross to help her. 
Here is a mother who has pawned her four children's 
clothes, not for drink, but for coal and food. She ob- 
tained only a shilling, and bought seven pounds of coal 
and a loaf of bread ! Think of the agony of distress a 
mother must have endured before she could do this ! And 
the fifteen years that have passed, notwithstanding the 
"Eoyal Commission," leaves it all just as bad as before. 

This is what Sir Arthur Sherwell says in his recently 
published ^TLife in West London" as to the district north 
of Soho, where there are more than 100,000 persons living 
below "the margin of poverty": 

Even under normal conditions the pressure of poverty 
represented by these figures is extreme; but when, as in 
1895, the winter is of exceptional severity, the pressure be- 
comes intolerable. Many of the families lived for weeks 
on soup and bread from the various charitable soup- 
kitchens in the neighborhood. Every available article of 
furniture or clothing was sold or pawned; in some cases 
the boots were taken off the children's feet and pawned for 
bread or fuel. A number of families, even in the bitterest 
times of the long frost, lived for days without fire or light, 
and often with no food but a chance morsel of bread or 
tea. One family had lived for weeks on bread and tea and 
dripping. In another room a family was found, consisting 
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of the mother and six children (the father had been in the 
infirmary for seven weeks), who had lived on a penny- 
worth of bread, a pennyworth of tea, a halfpennyworth of 
sugar, and a half pennjrworth of milk — every other day, 
and this was got on credit. ... In a filthy room in 
another street were foimd several children entirely naked 
(this in the severest days of the long frost) ! Their mother 
had been out since morning looking for work. Several 
cases were found where the family had been without food 
(sometimes without fire also) for three days. And while 
all this was going on, and in one street there were 115 
adults out of work, 80 of whom had been so from one to 
nine months, there were in the same district between seven 
and eight thousand paupers in the various workhouse in- 
stitutions. 

As one more example from a different area we have Mrs. 
Hogg's account of the fur pullers of South London in 
the Nineteenth Century for November, 1897: 

The room is barely 8 feet square, and it has to serve for 
day and night alike. Pushed into one comer is the bed, a 
dirty pallet tied together with string, upon which is piled 
a black heap of bedclothes. On one-half of the table are 
the remains of breakfast — a crust of bread, a piece of but- 
ter, and a cracked cup, all thickly coated with the all-per- 
vading hairs. The other half is covered with pulled skins 
waiting to be taken to the shop. The window is tightly 
closed, because such air as can find its way in from the 
stifling court below would force the hair into the noses and 
eyes and lungs of the workers, and make life more intol- 
erable for them than it is already. To the visitor, indeed, 
the choking sensation caused by the passage of hairs into 
the throat and the nausea from the smell of the skins is at 
first almost too overpowering for speech. 

Two women work in this horrible place for twelve hours 
a day and can then earn only Is. 4d., out of which comes 
the cost of knives and knife-grinding and fines and deduc- 
tions of various kinds. In another room one woman kept 
herself and a daughter of nine by working all day and 
earning about 78. 6d« a week. 
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The descriptions here given illustrate the horrihle gulf 
of extreme poverty in which more than a quarter of a 
million of the people of London constantly live, and into 
which, sooner or later, are precipitated almost the whole 
of the million and a quarter who are permanently living 
below the poverty line, and to whom illness or want of 
work brings an absolute destitution. 

Senator : The London City Press tells us that the in- 
creased profits in the city of London during the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 were no less than £30,755,283, and it 
adds: 

This is the best evidence that can be furnished of Eng- 
land's commercial prosperity under imperialism and colo- 
nial expansion. A million people in London without suf- 
ficient food and clothing and fire for a healthy life — ^but 
great commercial prosperity! Thousands maimed or 
racked and tortured to death by dangerous trades — but 
great commercial prosperity! Those who die paupers' 
deaths increasing in the ten years from 21 to 26 per cent, 
of the total deaths — ^but what of that when imperialism 
has great commercial prosperity? The average lives of 
the lower class of artisans and workers in the unwholesome 
trades being only twenty-nine years, while that of the upper 
classes is fifty-five years — ^millions thus killed twenty-five 
years before their time, but then England under the Glory 
and Gold Etandard of Imperialism has "great commercii 
prosperity !" 

t President: This is Imperialistic Expansion with, a 
vengeance. The transplanted Imperial tree of Colonial 
Expansion in America promises a fine crop, truly. 

Senator : Its opening buds are the records of Algerism, 
embalmed beef, pestilential camps, blundering military 
operations, the scandalous preferment of incompetent and 
unfit persons rung in by virtue of the happy possession of 
a "political pull" in the army and naval service, robber 
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contracts for the purchase of yachts and vessels to be used 
as transports, the despotic treatment of Porto Eico, the 
treacherous treatment of friendly Filipinos, transforming 
them into deadly enemies, the looting of the revenues of 
Cuba and Havana. 

President: The first bugle-call of expansion coerced 
us to take over the Philippine archipelago, compelled us to 
assume the enormous burden of introducing order and civ- 
ilization and good government into uncounted, if not un- 
countable, tropical islands lying thousands of miles frbm 
our coasts, bound us to enter upon the herculean task of 
leading into the paths of "sweetness and light" many mil- 
lions of people of all colors, from the deepest black to the 
lightest yellow, of tongues as numerous and as hopelessly 
diverse as those of the builders of the Tower of Babel, and 
of all stages of enlightenment or non-enlightenment be- 
tween the absolutely barbarous and the semicivilized. 

Senator : It is not possible to deny that a war for lib- 
erty converted by you into one of conquest and aggression 
has resulted in the "forcible annexation" — once denounced 
by you yourself as "a crime" — of large tracts of territory 
outside of what have heretofore been the territorial limits 
of the United States, peopled by millions of human beings 
of a different race and color, speaking another language, 
aliens to our civilization, our habits, and our laws. Over 
these newly acquired territories and their inhabitants it 
has been boldly proclaimed that Congress has powers of 
legislation unrestrained by the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

President: It was well said: If they are capable of 
self-government, we are in the wrong. If the Filipinos 
are incapable, who rises to say it is wise for us to seek the 
subjugation of a people whom we cannot accept as political 
associates? 
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Our territorial system is not a training school for the 
reformation of criminals or for the enlightenment of half- 
civilized races. The Philippine Islands furnish inhabitants 
adequate for ten States. Whoever accepts them, either as 
equals or as vassals, is the enemy of the Eepublic. The 
war itself, however viewed, is only a step toward evil re- 
sults if the President's policy should be sanctioned by the 
country. Those results I am to consider. 

This question I put to the defenders of this war : What 
is the end that you seek ? Is it the vassalage of these peo- 
ple ? If so, then you are the enemies of the Eepublic and 
the betrayers of the principles upon which the Repubhc 
thus far has been made to rest. If you intend to endow 
them with statehood, you betray the Union to a fatal 
ending. 

Senator: That speech recalled to me the words of 
Burke: 

Euin must fall on all institutions of dignity or of au- 
thority that are perverted from their purport to the op- 
pression of human nature in others and to its disgrace in 
themselves. As the wisdom of men makes such institu- 
tions, the folly of men destroys them. 

President: The political insanity of distinguished 
gentlemen appears to have some relation to the rabies 
canina — mad dog. It does not see a human hydra issuing 
from a bloody fen breathing destruction on its winding way. 

The Spirits of Sovereignty, Dominion, and Universal 
empire founded on gold, grandeur, greed, and glory bum 
with an unquenchable intensity. They are ready to swell 
the rivers of blood which are to flow for the principles they 
are contending for. They will crush all they cannot con- 
trol. They will strike down what they cannot understand. 
They have made of this earth a wandering hell in eternal 
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space. Their bill of rights says, You work, I eat; you 
toil, I reap. The same unenlightened forces perjured 
the soul of Copernicus; administered hemlock to Socrates; 
shed the blood of Seneca ; paralyzed the tongue of Galileo, 
and banished Aristotle. Later on it cost Harvey his living; 
made Jenner a blasphemer; Pascal a heretic; Acosta an 
atheist; Dr. Faustus a co-partner with Satan, and 
Fulton the subject of ridicule. It denies that immortal 
state paper, the highest creative power of which man is 
capable, the declaration which declares that just govern- 
ment stands only on the consent of the governed, and that 
all men are equal before the law as self-evident truths. On 
the contrary, it maintains that spirit of eternal justice is a 
self-evident lie. It denies that the end of the state is not 
simply to live, but to live nobly. 

Senator: When you said, ''I speaJc not of forcible an^ 
nexation, for that cannot he thought of. That, by onr 
code of morality, would be criminal aggression/' what did 
you mean by that counterfeit logic ? 

President: I meant the Declaration of Independence 
was not a self-evident lie ; what Charles Sumner said, The 
Declaration of Independence is the twofold promise : first, 
that all are equal in rights, and, secondly, that just govern- 
ment stands only on the consent of the governed, being 
the two great political commandments on which hang all 
laws and constitutions. Keep these truly and you will keep 
all. Write them in your statutes; write them in your 
hearts. This is the great and only final settlement of all 
existing questions. To this sublime consecration of the 
Eepublic let us aspire. What Bancroft meant, this im- 
mortal state paper, which for its composer was the aurora 
of enduring fame, was the genuine effusion of the soul of 
the country at that time, the revelation of its mind, when, 
in its youth, its enthusiasm, its sublime confronting of dan- 
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ger, it rose to the noblest powers of which man is capable. 
The bill of rights which it promulgates is of rights that 
are older than human institutions, and spring from the 
eternal justice that is anterior to the state. 

Senator : How long is the Eepublic to last ? 

President: So long as the ideas of its founders con- 
tinue dominant. 

Senator: You now disown, disclaim, and discard for 
party the electric cord in that Declaration that links the 
hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together — ^that 
will link those patriotic hearts as long as the love of free- 
dom exists in the minds of men throughout the world! 

President: Yes. I tremble for my country, for I 
know that God is just. 

Senator: Commercial Aggression, Imperialism, Colo- 
nial Expansion are of more public importance than polite 
literature or political opinions. 

President: That is a sophism worthy the arch-fiend 
himself. It forces so many really good men among our- 
selves into an open war with the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, criticising the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It feeds the wild, terroristic, clamorous brood 
of Imperial Harpies. 

Senator: As to that hallowed document that declares 
that all governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, if that is to be literally construed, 
there never was a greater falsehood palmed off by 
the devil upon a credulous world. It is not true of 
the Government of God. 

President : In Died Scott vs. Sandford it was decided 
there is certainly no power given by the Constitution to 
the federal Government to establish or maintain colonies 
bordering on the United States or at a distance, to be ruled 
and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge its ter- 
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ritorial limits in any way except by the admission of new 
States. That power is plainly given; and if a new State 
is admitted it needs no further legislation by Congress, 
because the Constitution itself defines the relative rights 
and powers and duties of the State and the citizens of the 
State and the federal Government. But no power is given 
to acquire a territory to be held and governed permanently 
in that character. 

And, indeed, the power exercised by Congress to acquire 
territory and establish a government there, according to its 
own unlimited discretion, was viewed with great jealousy 
by the leading statesmen of the day. And in the Federalist 
(No. 38), written by Mr. Madison, he speaks of the acqui- 
sition of the Northwestern Territory by the Confederated 
States, by the cession from Virginia, and the establishment 
of a government there, as an exercise of power not war- 
ranted by the articles of confederation anl dangerous to 
the liberties of the people. And he urges the adoption of 
the Constitution as a security and safeguard against such 
an exercise of power. 

We do not mean, however, to question the power of Con- 
gress in this respect. The power to expand the territory 
of the United States by the admission of new States is 
plainly given, and in the construction of this power by all 
the departments of the Government it has been held to 
authorize the acquisition of territory not fit for admission 
at the time, but to be admitted as soon as its population 
and situation would entitle it to admission. It is acquired 
to become a State, and not to be held as a colony and gov- 
erned by Congress with absolute authority; and as the 
propriety of admitting a new State is committed to the 
sound judgment of Congress, the power to acquire territory 
for that purpose, to be held by the United States until it 
is in a suitable condition to become a State upon an equal 
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footing with the other States, must rest upon the same 
discretion. 

In organizing the government of a Territory, Congress is 
limited to means appropriate to the attainment of the con- 
stitutional object. No powers can be exercised which are 
prohibited by the Constitution or which are contrary to its 
spirit, so that, whether the object may be the protection 
of the property and persons of purchasers of public lands 
or of communities which have been annexed to the Union by 
conquest or purchase, they are initiatory to the establish- 
ment of State governments, and no more power can be 
claimed or exercised than is necessary to the attainment of 
that end. This is the limitation of all the federal powers. 

Senator: The Act of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, now occupied by the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a part 
of Minnesota, was recognized in the legislation of the first 
Congress under the Constitution — ^that of 1789 — for ex- 
tending the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, their 
laws and constitutions, are erected; to fix and establish 
those principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
governments which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the said Territory; to provide, also, for the establishment 
of States and permanent government therein, and for their 
admission to a share in the federal councils on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

The ordinance distinctly mentions the establishment of 
States and permanent government, showing conclusively 
that in the minds of the Fathers the power of the federal 
Government to hold and rule this Territory was only 
temporary. 

On April 30, 1803, the United States Government com- 
pleted the purchase of Louisiana from France, The ter- 
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ritory thus acquired embraced the area now occupied by 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, all but the 
southwest comer of Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota west of the 
Mississippi Eiver, Nebraska, Colorado east of the Eocky 
Mountains and north of the Arkansas Eiver, the two Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, most of Wyo- 
ming, and the present Indian Territory. The treaty with 
France by which this cession was provided contains a mani- 
festation of the same principle: 



The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of citizens of the United States ; and 
in the meantime they shall be maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they profess. 



At the time of the making of this treaty Thomas Jeffer- 
son was President of the United States and James Madison 
was Secretary of State. Moreover, the treaty was signed 
by James Monroe and by Eobert Livingston, and was rat- 
ified while many of the f ramers of the Constitution were 
still at the helm of the ship of state. The whole furnishes 
a clear and lucid commentary upon the understanding of 
these men as to the principle of the government of new 
territory. 

President: What was the language of George III. to 
the Colonies? ^T am desirous of restoring to them the 
blessings of law and liberty, equally enjoyed by every 
British subject, which they have fatally and desperately 
exchanged for the calamities of war and the arbitrary 
tyranny of their chiefs.** 
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Senator: Who were the chiefs? 

President: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Adams, 
and the other leaders of the revolutionists. It was Fox who 
said : ^T3ut, sir, how is this blessed system of liberty to be 
established? By the bayonets of disciplined Hessians?" 
Did you read Goschen^s speech? 

Senator: Yes. I have been thinking in that connec- 
tion that our pension machine must run on, naturally at 
diminishing expense, until 1945, when it is calculated that 
the last survivor of the War of the Eebellion will die. Al- 
though the expenditure of $2,600,000,000 looks stupen- 
dous, it was estimated a short time ago that it would be 
more than doubled before the nation has fulfilled all the 
promises it made to the soldiers of the Union and has 
gratified all the expectations of the army of pension claim 
agents that has fattened upon the fees it has been able to 
earn. 

President: Goschen asked the House of Commons to 
appropriate $132,770,000 for the British navy, saying that 
so startling an estimate had not originally been contem- 
plated, but that it had been framed after a careful study 
of the programmes of the other powers; that the United 
States, Eussia, France, Japan, Italy, and Germany had 
under construction 685,000 tons of warships, and that 
England was compelled to shape her action accordingly. 
The Spanish war has mortgaged American industry with 
almost $500,000,000. That would have bought all the isl- 
ands of the earth three times over. (President reads:) 



These figures of the expenditures of the American army 
and navy since the beginning of the war '^ith Spain, and 
including the war m the Philippines, are taken from a 
tabulated statement prepared by expert accountants in the 
Treasury Department ; 
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March, April, May, June $81,000,000, $35,000,000 $56,000,000 

June, 1898, to June, 1899 174,500,000, 81,000,000 805,500,000 

Payment to Spain in April, 1899 .' 20,000,000 

Interest on war loan 4,247,000 

Miscellaneous, including cost of placing war loan and cost of Paris 

Peace Commission, etc 875,000 

Total for fiscal year 1899 $280,122,000 

Totals June, 1899, to June, 1900 $79,250,000, $28,500,000 $108,750,000 

Interest on war loan 5,758,000 

Miscellaneous, including cost of Philippine Commission, etc., esti- 
mated 875,000 



Total for fiscal year 1900 $108,878,000 

Since June SO, 1900 $6,000,000 $8,000,000 $9,000,000 

Interest on war loan and miscellaneous since June 80 800,000 



Total since June 80, 1900 $9,800,000 



Grand total from March 1, 1896 $404,800,000 

Senator : Lincoln anticipated the conditions of to-day 
when he said: "At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer. If it ever reaches us, it 
must spring up among us ; it cannot come from abroad. If 
destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be it author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.^^ 

Cicero said: "Eepublican forms of government have 
proved even less enduring than the other systems which 
have been devised for the ruling of mankind. This consti- 
tutes no criticism of the principle on which republics are 
based. Popular government is an experir upon the 
heart of man; a higher, that is, a more self-sacrificing 
grade of citizenship is required from the individual in 
order that the higher form of national life may survive 
and prosper. It is possible for a monarchy to continue to 
exist, even although great crimes are committed in the 
name of the state; even though justice and the rights of 
men and peoples are mired beneath the mailed heel of ar- 
bitrary authority. In the doing of these things a monarchy 
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violates no natural law of its being or its life. It is not so 
with a republic. This is founded upon right, not power; 
this is laid in righteousness, not in iniquity. When once 
power is substituted for right and iniquity for righteous- 
ness, the republic, in the nature of things, is transformed 
by these very acts into a despotic grade of government.^' 

President: Froude disposes of the question in a few 
masterly sentences: "In virtue of their temporal freedom 
the Eomans became the most powerful nation in the world, 
and their liberties perished only when Eome became the 
mistress of conquered races, to whom she was unable or un- 
willing to extend her privileges. ... If there is one 
lesson which history clearly teaches, it is this, that free 
nations cannot govern subject provinces. If they are unable 
or unwilling to admit their dependencies to share their 
own constitution, the constitution itself will fall in pieces 
from mere incompetence for its duties.'^ 

Some of our party are acting as if they were inquisitors 
of the dead Eepublic before whom the corpse of the Con- 
stitution undergoes in their daily press a slight novitiate 
and preparatory training for Imperial damnation. When 
we consider our own policy we must not forget that noth- 
ing could be more gentle and equitable than the conduct 
of the Eomans in the beginning. 

From arbiters and mediators they became supreme 
judges and soon assumed a magisterial tone, looked upon 
their decrees as irrevocable decisions, were greatly offended 
when the most implicit obedience was not paid to them, and 
gave the name of rebellion to a second resistance. 

Senator: I attended the Lord Mayor's banquet, at 
which Salisbury said: "The appearance of the United 
States as a factor in Asiatic affairs is likely to conduce to 
the interests of Great Britain, but might not conduce to 
the interests of peace.'' My platform meets all objections. 
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It sets forth reciprocal advantages in solid material in- 
terests. 

PfiESiDENT: The frothy sentimentalism of public plat- 
forms means no more than soap-bubbles; mere rainbows, 
evanescent after the election. 

Senator : We may never have an emperor with a crown 
upon his brow, but Eome was imperial and an empire for 
long years, while still retaining the image and name of a 
republic. 

President (pointing to the diagram and holding up the 
Constitution, his form and figure growing majestic, in a 
resonant, stentorian tone he exclaims with Luther at Frei- 
herg) : "Here I stand; I can do no other; may God help 
me; amen.^^ 

You abandon the traditional and distinctively Ameri- 
can grounds and accept those of Europe, and especially 
of Great Britain, which heretofore we have made it the 
basis of our faith to deny and repudiate. A constitu- 
tionalist has recently, and truly said : 

The Eepublican party has not kept and is not keeping 
peace with other nations. It has entered into an entangling 
alliance w;hich threatens to involve us and which will in 
the end inevitably lead us to bloody wars, '"^hey have as a 
part of their policy made an alliance with Great Britain, 
which at present, for prudential reasons only, they ..oek 
to conceal, but the fact is apparent. It may not have the 
solemnity of a formal alliance, but it is a secret under- 
standing and agreement. If this were not true, why was it 
that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was negotiated, a treaty 
which abandons and virtually abrogates the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Other evidences of the fact are manifest in the 
startling declaration made by one high in the party coun- 
cils in the Congress, that our next war is to be with Ger- 
many, England^s most powerful rival; in the distribution 
by the Administration, through two or more of the bu- 
reaus of the Government, of English literature highly f a^ 
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vorable to England in her contest with the Boer Republics ; 
and still further facts that might be mentioned. 

England is anxiously seeking a closer friendship with us. 
If we accept her overtures and depart from our traditional 
policy of treating all nations impartially, we may gain her 
good will, but it will be at the expense of incurring the 
ill-will of all other nations with whom we should live in 
peace and friendship. While, for the reason I have men- 
tioned, or from timidity, the Administration denies that 
such an alliance exists with England, the voice of the lat- 
ter Grovernment is bolder, and her object is openly avowed. 
In a public speech, startling in its character, her Secretarv 
of State for the Colonies (Chamberlain) not long since 
said: "The time has arrived when Great Britain may be 
confronted by a combination of powers, and our first duty 
therefore is to draw all parts of the empire into close unity, 
and our next to maintain the bonds of permanent unity 
with our kinsmen across the Atlantic. There is a powerful 
and generous nation speaking our language, bred of our 
race, and having interests identical with ours. I would go 
so far as to say that, as terrible as war may be, even war 
itself would be cheaply purchased if in a great and noble 
cause the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack should 
wave together over the Anglo-Saxon alliance.^^ If the 
Administration is not openly, it is covertly, but none the 
less certainly, leading up to such an alliance as is de- 
scribed. What have our patriotic citizens bom in lands 
other than England to say in such an exigency? We are 
opposed to all discrimination against other fatherlands in 
favor of Great Britain. Why should England or any other 
nation be singled out to become a special object of favor- 
itism on our part? 

The immortal Washington in his farewell address says : 
"Nothing is more essential than that permanent and in- 
veterate antipathy against particular nations and passion- 
ate attachments for others should be excluded, and that in 
place of them just and amicable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated.^^ 



History shows that military glory is the most unwhole- 
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some food that democracies can feed upon. War with- 
draws, more than anything else, the popular attention from 
those problems and interests which are in the long run, of 
the greatest consequence. It produces a strange moral and 
political color-blindness. It creates false ideals of patriot- 
ism and civic virtue. 

Colonial expansion, commercial aggression, are a span- 
gled cloak of words to screen their game and shame, while 
fetid vultures hover over the Constitution. Upon his re- 
cent return Senator Depew awakened the soul of a whole 
people at once by the announcement "that one of the 
phenomena of the close of the nineteenth and the open- 
ing of the twentieth century is the position our country 
has taken in two years. Before 1898 no ruler or minister 
in Europe was interested in American opinion or action. 
Now the situation is the reverse. Every Cabinet reckons 
the attitude of the United States in formulating plans." 

That is an amazing defiance of the assumption that 
man is a rational being. It is the work of the sensational 
scribbling self-sold, soul-hired Iscariot — Press ! The cold- 
blooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreants! A senseless 
press, the vulgar tool of tyranny, it is insensible to hero- 
ism ! Talk about out "making history'^ ! Let them read 
history. Do you know that last year there was paid to 
the pensioners of the Civil War the gigantic sum of 
$145,000,000? This is an amount larger than the cost 
per annum of the entire peace establishment of Germany, 
including her pension roll. 

Senator : That vile and mischievous animal, the pub- 
lic, pays it. 

President : What a credulous world is America ! How 
can the devil palm off national apostasy as benevolent as- 
similation? I tremble for my country, for I know that 
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Ood is just. It is in proportion to the ideas^ sentiments^ 
and disposition moral and intellectual of man that the 
world becomes regulated and progressive. Not until the 
hand of Eight and Truth take hold will force and false- 
hood^ which hover over America, loosen its venal grasp. 

Senator: What a semicadaverous politician — ^forever 
browsing in sacred pastures! You have such philo-ca- 
thartic propensities. What Eepublicans need is more rav- 
age, roar, and rush. You remind me of Heavenly Una 
with her milk-white lamb. Your ignorance seems inde- 
structible. 

President : But Duty, Senator, that stem daughter of 
the voice of God ! Oh, the brain and heart of man ! There- 
in is the only hell. I often feel like a shot eagle tumbling 
into the sea. 

Senator: When I see my miniature of an Imperial 
Court in Washington I incline almost to King worship 
and I feel like a chained mastiff in a yard fiercer than ten 
furies and terrible as Hell. 

President: I hate the arrogance which mistakes its 
own trumpery for the Eepublican party. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Must we 
reverse the engines of our Imperial car and surrender to 
Democracy? What do the people say? 

Senator: That the weak and vacillating course of 
President McKinley, under the domination of a powerful 
clique, has committed the Administration to a policy which 
threatens to convert this great democratic Eepublic into a 
baby empire. Thoughtful people condemn McKinleyism, 
its departure from the wise maxims of the fathers, and its 
stultification of the principles asserted in the Declaration 
of Independence and embodied in the Constitution. 

President: Do you think eighty-odd millions prefer 
Imperialism to their country and to their Constitution? 
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Senai^ob : Di6guise it as wb may^ that is the sole issue 
in November. 

President: We cannot reckon too much on the blun- 
ders and distraction of the people. After KTovember the 
public will see the great snake rearing himself aloft on 
his cold rings with darting tongue ready to spring and to 
coil around the Constitution. 

Senator: What do you really think of the Power-hold- 
ing Class? 

As for the men of whom we have been compelled in this 
age of mediocrity to say so much, they cannot of them- 
selves be worth a moment's consideration to you, to me, or 
to anybody. In a year after their death they will be for- 
gotten as completely as if they had never been ; and are now 
of no further importance than as they are the mere vehicles 
of carrying into effect the commonplace and mischievous 
prejudices of the times in which they live. 

President : The learned pate is not fond of ducking to 
the golden fool. 

Senator: First as advocate, then as counselor, econo- 
mist, publicist, and last, as scientific statesmen, we have 
probed and lain bare every point in the eventful record 
of 1900. 

President: In the long struggle between now and No- 
vember some accident or mistake of our adversaries may 
ruin our hopes, which now promise fairly, but it seems to 
me man is against us; God is against us; the Universe is 
against us. What can the Eepublican party look for but 
destruction? The Nebraskan possesses the peculiarity 
which has always distinguished practically effective men of 
being advanced only slightly beyond his contemporaries. 

Senator: The motive force which bears him forward 
is the great tidal wave of human progress. He is the guide 
of a great movement, not the creator of it. 
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Presidbnt: His creed is neither to be altered nor eon- 
trolled by any contrary opinion. 

The world of America is rushing forward, rocking and 
reeling in its course. 

Senator: It will require higher intellectual effort than 
the inflammatory and declamatory exercises of our Teddy 
to steady its course. 

President: I have always thought the river of rebel- 
lion was not running with too free a current in ^61 for 
statesmen to have stayed its course. Its pure waters should 
never have been stained with American blood. 

Senator: The sunrise of every Eeformation has been 
veiled in storms; and victory when it came at last shone 
over gory battlefields and mangled ruins. 

President: What is the temper of the Great Press 
Trust of the Power-holding Class? 

Senator: It resembles a deviFs brood of house serv- 
ants making the noises of cats. The canaille of our talk- 
ers in type are too truculently bitter. As the campaign 
advances they have broken into boundless lying. 

President: I have observed their rudeness and ef- 
frontery are far more remarkable than their arguments. 

Senator: Let them keep to vague generalities. Any 
cover for nonsense, any veil for trash. Oceans of froth in- 
fluence no vote. 

President : Hectoring, bullying, ferocious energy, and 
the straining of their venal throats by our retained plat- 
form orators chanting party politics is of but little avail. 

Senator: There can be a political as well as a bodily 
hypochondriasis; but the Belials and Mammons of the 
Press mean business only, and their calculating selfishness 
renders some of them willing to transfer their venal pens 
to any party that does not disdain their infamous support. 

President : Still I prefer decent debility to the eternal 
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repetition of rabble-rousing words respecting the currency 
now worn to the utmost thread. Their chanting songs of 
triumph before the battle always seem to me premonitions 
of despair. 

Senatob: The evangelical swaggerer, the holy bully is 
not a great vote-getter. He lifts up the veil of political 
mystery and takes that side of the question which may be 
as lucrative to himself as it is inimical to human happiness 
and repugnant to enlightened policy. 

Pbesident: Very precious is the casuistry of the po- 
litical pulpit. 

Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled from speak- 
ing to reading ; a practice of itself suflBcient to stifle every 
germ of eloquence. It is only by the fresh feelings of the 
heart that mankind can be very powerfully affected. What 
can be more ludicrous than an orator delivering stale in- 
dignation and fervor of a week old, turning over whole 
pages of violent passions, written out, reading the tropes 
and apostrophes into which he is hurried by the ardor of 
his mind, and so affected at a preconcerted line and page 
that he is unable to proceed any further ! 

Senatob: From the sober incapacity of dull, unin- 
structed man proceed all the dissensions respecting the 
currency which lacerate the community. 

Pbesident: Our discussions show that all of ^these 
grave questions of Trust, Imperialism, Colonial Expanse, 
and Commercial Aggrandizement can be solved by scien- 
tific statesmen. 

Senatob: Great distress has never hitherto taught, 
and while the world lasts it never will teach, wise lessons 
to any part of mankind. Men are as much blinded by the 
extremes of misery as by the extremes of prosperity. Des- 
perate situations produce desperate councils and desperate 
measures. 
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PfiBSiDBNT : All government, indeed every hiimiai ben- 
efit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We balance incon- 
veniences; we give and take; we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others; and we choose rather to be happy 
citizens than subtle disputants. 

Senatob: The Republican party does not realize that 
the country is in the throes of a revolution against the 
Power-holding Class. 

President : Oh ! I am sick of the stupidity of mankind. 
Had the Democratic party realized the impending revolu- 
tion in '61, it could have saved a half million of the 
precious lives of the North and South, the destruction of 
the aggregate wealth of the South, and a national debt of 
three thousand millions. Like the secessionists of the 
South, the Power-holding Class of the North is most dili- 
gent to instill the poison it sucks. 

Senator : It had been the wiser policy to ward off the 
revolution of '61 by timely reformation. 

President: The Bepublican. Power-holding Class must 
remember the violence of revolutions is generally propor- 
tional to the degree of the maladministration which has 
produced them. Let them keep their forehead full of the 
stem arithmetic of the diagram. 

Senator: Ciceronianisms on Prosperity will not an- 
swer that vicar of Hell. 

President: The battle is between reason and power: 
boundless aggrandizement and universal dominion of the 
Power-holding Class which threatens an atrocious invasion 
of National Independence and the constitutional rights of 
the public. 

Senator: The harpy-footed furies are already hailing 
revolution. The refrain of Edward Markham's poem ded- 
icated to the Chicago American has been received tibu:ojig}i- 
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out the United States with the commendation of Press and 
people. (Reads:) 

Hail, Titan, with the hair upon your breast! 
Be terrible in battle to throw down 
The stronghold of the traitors and their crew. 
Flash down the sky-born lightnings of the Pen; 
Let loose the cramped-up thunders of the Types. 
Hurl on the Jupiter of Oreed enthroned 
Defiance, endless challenge, fire of scorn. 
Fail not, for in your failure Freedom fails. 
8ta/nd out upon the walls of darkness — stand 
A young god with a bugle at his lips 
To rouse the watchmen sleeping on their towers. 
Fling out the banner of the People's Right — 
A flag in love with all the winds of heavens- 
Plunge your dread sword into the Spoiler's den; 
Hurl down into the faces of the thieves 
The blaze of its intolerable light. 

Peesidbnt : Everybody is convinced of the fatal conse- 
quences of the antagonism between the spirit of liberty and 
the spirit of dominion. An aggregate wealth of thirty- 
three out of sixty-five billions paving its golden way by in- 
direct taxation of the people may lead the Power-holding 
Class by a path of flowers to an abyss of hell. 

Senator: If even to behold a people breaking their 
fetters asunder, in the full consciousness of their rights as 
men and citizens, is a beautiful and ennobling spectacle, it 
must be still more fair and full of uplifting hope to wit- 
ness a great party unloosing the bonds of thraldom and 
granting freedom to the people — ^nor this as the mere 
bounty of gracious condescension, but as the discharge of 
the first and most indispensable duty; for it is nobler to 
see an object effected through a reverent regard for law 
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and order than conceded to the imperious demands of absor 
lute necessity ; and the more so when we consider that the 
freedom which a nation strives to attain through the over- 
throw of existing institutions is but as hope to enjoyment, 
as preparation to perfection, when compared with that 
which a state, once constituted, can bestow. 

Peesident: Do you regard the Nebraskan as the soul 
of this mighty coalition against the Power-holding Class? 

Senator : No ! Democracy needs but another push to 
leap from its hinges. The revolution of 2000 will be a 
splendid triumph for Democracy. It will be an acknowl- 
edgment and a practical exhibition of the great popular 
doctrine that all government, and* all the forms and pro- 
visions which are necessary to its administration, must ul- 
timately be referred to the happiness of the people. 

There will be a new bill of rights, a new Magna Charta, 
a new enrollment of the prerogatives of the democratic 
part of the Constitution. The new Declaration will be to- 
tally on the popular side, declaratory entirely and exclu- 
sively of the rights and liberties of the people. It will 
settle for a century the prerogatives of political despots to 
deploy by indirect taxation the national wealth into the 
pockets of the Power-holding Class. 

President: The government of nations, according to 
Solomon, should be based on wisdom : 

I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence, and find out knowl- 
edge of witty inventions. Counsel is mine, and sound wis- 
dom : I am understanding ; I have strength. By me kings 
reign and princes decree justice. By me princes rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of the earth. Eiches and honor 
are with me ; yea, durable riches and righteousness. I was 
set up from everlasting, from the beginning or ever the 
earth was. 

Senator: That may be the wisdom of Prudence, but it 
m&j yet transpire in it^ lca«bcsn.cal development that Fn*. 
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dence has not been the wisdom of the Republican party. It 
is entirely clear to my mind, as I said at the opening of 
the Ohio Convention, that this is a business campaign. The 
precept of Louis XI. must regulate our movements. The 
Republican leader who does not know how to dissimulate 
does not know how to rule the American Public nor to * 
carry to victory the Republican colors. Our witty inven- 
tions have heretofore been Fimded Debt, National Bank, 
High Tariff, Gold Standard, Trust, and Currency Bill. 
These have been our counsel and sound wisdom, our un- 
derstanding and strength. By these witty inventions have 
our Power-holding Princes reigned and declared the jus- 
tice of indirect taxation. Riches and honor. Glory and 
Gold are with them. It remains to be seen how durable 
they are, if we reflect it is as easy for eighty-odd millions 
by constitutional, conservative and equitable taxation, 
during a revolutionary torrent to divert the distribution 
as it was for the Power-holding Class under inequitable 
and unconstitutional legislation of indirect taxation 
to accumulate fifty-five out of the sixty-five billions of na- 
tional wealth; Senator Wolcott, desiring to avoid 
the Charybdis of Imperialism, fell into the Scylla of Revo- 
lution by substantially declaring at Philadelphia, *TVe 
kicked the Constitution out in 1861 upon the slavery issue> 
and we^l kick it out again in 1900 upon the issue of Im- 
perialism and Colonial Expansion.'* 

President : The comer-stone of this campaign's witty 
invention you have left out. 

Senator : Which one ? 

President : Prosperity. 

Senator: The people may yet discover the rotten 
foundation of the airy edifice. Prosperity, Colonial Ex- 
pansion, and Imperialism are the most sorry jugglers of 
political empiricism by which a people were ever attempted 
to be bullied into servitude of a Poww-holding Okflt. 
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Fbesidbnt : Only when they are landed in a bottomless 
abyss of undefined and irresponsible Imperialism will the 
people realize the impnnily with which we have trampled 
on the impotent formalities of the Constitution that form 
the pretended bulwark of our freedom. 

Senator: The people axe not afraid of power eolorably 
exercised. The question with us is how to protect our 
despotism from being consumed by that sun of liberty, the 
Constitution. 

President : We have much reason to fear the f erocily 
of resentment peculiar to the back revenge of detected im- 
posture. Our usurped authority has b^n prostituted to 
party purposes. 

Senator: Unless historical analc^ be altogether de- 
lusive, the symptoms of constitutional decrepitude are rap- 
idly accumulating and the decease of a constitutional gov- 
ernment cannot be distant. 

President: The greedy spirit of Commercialism is a 
popular passion which will find a feeble obstacle in the 
solemn imbecility of the Constitution. It is in this fatal 
temper that the multitude who do not value the superior, 
judgment of enlightened men become suflSciently debased 
and imbruted to sink into placid and political servitude. 
It is vain that their preceptors and benefactors point them 
to Imperialism as the arsenal from which Despotism bor- 
rows her thunders and her chains. The public have al- 
ready forgotten or seem to have forgotten all con- 
stitutional powers have their degrees of importance, 
but the most unimportant power has its distinct and 
independent functions, and should be held as inviolable as 
the most important. No power is weak that is legally ex- 
ercised. All powers become as nothing when centralized. 
It is clearly absurd to seek the principle of the political 
stability of govomment anywhere else but in the mobile 
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elements of society. It is a monstrous error to assume that 
any government can be strengthened by arbitrary power. 
Its tendency is always to weaken. 

To govern a society of Freemen by a Constitution, 
founded on the Eternal Rules of right Eeason, and di- 
rected to promote the Happiness of the whole, and of 
every Individual, is the noblest Prerogative which can be- 
long to Humanity ; and if a man may be said, without pro- 
f aneness, to imitate God in any case, this is the case. 

Senator: That is a fact powerful and splendid, but it 
is not "biisiness/' I cannot too often remind you of what 
I said in the opening of the Ohio campaign. This election 
means Itisiness and the Baryl. Leave all to me. Good- 
night. 

President: Let our stenographers compare and com- 
pile their notes of these interviews. They will be useful 
hereafter. 

Senator: What shall we call them? 

President: The Power-holding Class versus the Pub- 
lic. Imaginary Dialogue of President McEanley and Sen- 
ator Hanna. 

Senator : Excellent device. The mom is dawning. 

President: Yes {looking through the window). 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 
And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun. 

Senator : Now for the Baryl, the battle, and the breeze. 

President (interjecting) : While I look on with holy 
leer, soft smiling and demurely looking down. 

Senator: Stem sagacity, mystical piety, posing, and 
prosperity are more effective with the multitude than over- 
loaded gorgeous leaming, or the loudest bagpipe of the 
fipeUbindeiB^ aqueakii^ train. Oh! for a fortjr-paarson 
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power to chant the praise of those majestic souls which 
are conscious of the benevolent assimilations of our im- 
perial mission. 

President {in a reverie) : A man, a corpse, a shade 
from the depth of the Past stretching a hand across cen- 
turies lays hold of me. Hear him ! He says it is not be- 
cause they have been free, but because they have a right 
to be free that the American people should demand to be 
freed from Imperialism. With unspeakable dread sig- 
nificance proclaiming Justice and Liberiy have neither 
birth nor race, youth nor age, he repeats the noisy, tumult- 
ous, stormy, clamorous problem of the people^s rights. 
(President gazing into vacancy.) 

Senator : What do you see ? 

President : Three words, and then three words. They 
light up. I see the steady aspect of a large clear star. ^ 

Senator: What words are they? 

President (still peering into vacancy) : "The people's 
rights.^' "Man ! and forever.'^ 

Senator : That voice you heard is the echo of the im- 
portunate chirp of the meager, shriveled insects of the 
hour ; the words and star are in your mind^s eye. 

While you insanely gaze into vacancy and register 
solemn puerilities and Tommy-rot fooleries. Manifest Des- 
tiny behind the Eepublican party gives the nod, pointing 
her to the regal diadem and royal seat of Imperialism. 
Henceforth assume the dispassionate imperialistic tone of 
a philosophic scientific statesman. 

President: Has the spirit of Imperialism conferred 
upon me a criminal eminence so audacious? 

Senator : My Colonial - Expansion - Commercial - Ag- 
gression policy has drawn a politic well-wrought veil over 
Imperialism. 

President : Oh I Mark, I have no creed, no country, no 
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life but thee. The expediency of political imposture is the 
whole force of the argument for Commercial Aggrandize- 
ment, Colonial Expansion, and Imperialism, but recollect 
this is no ordinary storm. Earth and air are convulsed. 
Opinions, authorities, factions, hatreds jarring one against 
another. I am sorry to be a prophet of evil, but I see 
worse evils approaching than I like to think of or than 
anyone else seems to look for. They may brazen their 
fronts, but it seems to me the Power-holding Class is al- 
most without rivalry in its darkness. If I should follow the 
dictates of my own heart and conscience I should say let 
the Constitution, that immortal daughter of Reason, of 
Justice, and of God, be no longer confounded with the 
spurious abortion of Imperialism that has usurped her 
name. 

Senatob: These lofty generalities are light enough to 
pass into vulgar currency; they are but the empty babble 
of educated ignorance. I must request in our future inter- 
views you spare me unnecessary effervescences of patriotic 
sanctimoniousness. Let me hear no more of the ignoble 
and ignominious pedigree of freedom traced back to revo- 
lutionary ancestry. 

President: Have you the reply to notification of my 
nomination ? 

Senator: Advance sheets are in the hands of the 
press. It will be published on September 10, 1900. 

Presidenr: Why defer so long? 

Senator: Democracy then will have shown his hand. 

President: Is it a statesmanlike answer to the issues 
the Nebraskan tenders, or only a spider's web? 

Senator: KTo. It is full of worldsmanlike energy, 
finesse and dissimulation; a slow, stealthy advance and 
reconnoitering of Public Opinion. 

President: Do I again kill the silver corpse? 
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Senatob : No. You disinter it, by askiiig, T?ith vipeis 
like coldness: **Will the American people, through in- 
difference or fancied security, hazard the overthrow of 
' the wise financial legislation of the past year and revive 
the danger of the silver standard with all of the inevitable 
evils of shattered confidence and general disaster which 
justly alarmed and aroused them in 1896 P'^ 

President: What do I say about the Philippines? 

Senator (reads) : ^Tiliose who profess to distrust the 
liberal and honorable purposes of the Administration in 
its treatment of the Philippines are not justified. Im- 
perialism has no place in its creed or conduct. Freie- 
dom is a rock upon which the Republican party was 
built and now rests.^' 

President: Do I claim that failure of crops abroad 
and good home crops which gave America prosperity and 
a balance of six hundred millions of gold are all owing 
to the fiscal policy of my administration? 

Senator: Yes; here are the very words. (Reads:) 
^Instead of diminishing, as was predicted four years ago, 
the volume of our currency is greater per capita than it 
has ever been. It was $21.10 in 1896. It had increased 
to $26.50 on July 1, 1900, and $26.85 on September 1, 
1900. Our total money on July 1, 1896 was $1,506,- 
434,966; on July 1, 1900, it was $2,062,425,490, and 
$2,096,683,042 on September 1, 1900.'^ 

President: What is the rest of my response to the 
Notification Contmittee? 

Senator: Foreign Trade; The Ship Subsidy Bill; 
Gratitude to Fighting Forces; The Porto Eican Tariff; 
The Philippine Question; Garbled extracts from the 
Commissioners' Views; The Amnesty Proclamation; The 
Insurgents' Threats; Firing of the First Shot; Imperial- 
ism and Despotism, Destiny, Duty and Desertion. 
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President : You forget ! it is not the American people, 
but my administration which has drunk their blood and 
fattened on it! The popular mind is in free and full 
(leiiance ! it rears its crest unconquered and sublime ! 

Senator: My response to the notification letter of 
Senator Lodge will seduce the people by words which 
have no meaning. My Parrots will prate them. I do not 
fish with crooked pins. My anglers hide their bait. The 
public does not realize with what gilded terms a tyrant 
juggles. 

President: I see! The man who does not know 
how to dissimulate, does not know how to govern the 
American Public ! Good-night ! 

(President and Senator shake hands.) 
(Exeunt.) 
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